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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


ON  THE  PRODUCT  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

In  Convention , Oct , 27. — It  was  resolved  that  a committee  of  fifteen  be 
appointed  to  report  on  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  committee  was  afterwards  charged  to  report  on  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  steel,  and  enlarged.  And,  in  its  final  arrangement,  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Messrs.  Dunlop,  (chairman),  S.  Richards,  Valentine,  Jones,  Haldeman, 
Stewart,  Keim,  Henry,  Pennsylvania,  J.  Richards,  Scott  and  W.  Jackson,  N. 
Jersey,  Newell,  R.  Island,  E.  T.  Ellicott,  Boyle,  Maryland,  B.  B.  Howell, 
Murray,  Ross,  J.  Townsend,  New  York,  Holley,  Connecticut,  Leech,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Philips,  J.  R.  Coats  and  Chambers,  Pennsylvania,  Hammond,  Ver- 
mont, and  J.  H.  Pierson,  New  York. 

REPORT  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  respectfully  Report : — 

That  in  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  information  obtained  by  the  convention  of  the  manufacturers 
of  iron,  recently  assembled  at  Philadelphia  (of  which  several  of  your 
committee  were  members),  which  information  was  originally  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  call  made  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress — and  is,  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  as  precise  and  accurate,  in  all  its  parts,  as  any  body  of  facts,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  importance,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

From  abstracts  of  statements  made  to  that  meeting  [annexed  and  marked 
A]  it  appears  that  at  202  furnaces,  known  to  have  been  in  operation,  there 
were  made  in  the  year  1330,  155,348  tons  of  iron.  This  iron,  further  in- 
vestigation enables  your  committee  to  say,  is  converted  into  90,768  tons  of 
bar  iron,  and  28,273  tons  of  castings,  as  there  also  set  forth,  which  with  the 
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bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries,  amounting  in  that  year  to  5,853  tons,  and 
making  a total  of  bar  iron  of  96,621  tons,  will,  if  estimated  at  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  country,  as  therein  more 
particularly  detailed,  give  an  aggregate  value  for  the  production  of  that  year 
of  eleven  millions,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
ten  dollars. 

The  same  statements  exhibit  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1830,  (when 
the  bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries  is  reduced  to  pig  iron,  and  added  to 
that  made  at  the  furnaces),  the  following  results — 

For  1828.  Iron  130,881  tons.  Value  10,861,440  Dollars. 

“ 1829.  « 142,870  “ “ 11,528,134  « 

« 1830.  “ 163,542  “ “ 11,444,410  “ 

Increase  in  quantity  in  two  years  very  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Increase  in  market  value  not  quite  five  and  one  half  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  in  examining  the  last  statement,  that  the  increase  in 
value  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  quantity — and  your  committee  would 
here,  for  a moment,  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  this  fact,  to 
which  they  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  more  particularly  hereafter,  as  af- 
fording a practical  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  that  an  increased  impost  ne- 
cessarily enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  instance  the  average  price  of  bar  iron  in  1828  was  $118|.  Inthat 
year  an  addition  to  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  made  of  4 40-100  per 
ton,  and  on  rolled  of  7 dollars.  In  the  following  year  the  price  fell  to  1 1 4 2-3, 
and  in  1S30  to  96  2-3;  shewing  a decline  in  two  years  of  21  2-3  dollars 
per  ton,  in  the  face  of  the  increased  duty  above  mentioned — a decline  effect- 
ed exclusively  by  domestic  competition,  inasmuch,  (as  will  hereafter  appear) 
no  corresponding  diminution  of  price  took  place  abroad,  and  the  fall  here, 
was  greatest  in  those  markets  which  are  inaccessible  to  foreign  iron. 

In  making  these  statements,  your  committee  have  been  careful  to  found 
them  upon  data  which  they  believe  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny. They  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  guard  against  exaggeration. 
They  believe  the  cause  they  desire  to  sustain  needs  no  aid  beyond  the 
simple  truth,  and,  when  that  is  made  known  it  will  require  no  extraneous 
support,  but  may  safely  rest  its  claims  to  the  favour  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
upon  their  sense  of  justice  and  expediency,  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Notwithstanding  their  own  convictions  on  this  subject,  however  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves  these  statements  certainly  are,  yet,  as  they  are  so  much 
at  variance  with  others  which,  having  been  extensively  spread  before  the 
public  under  the  sanction  of  a select  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  are,  on  that  account,  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration, — 
your  committee  will,  in  this  place,  submit  some  additional  facts  and  state- 
ments in  proof  of  what  they  have  already  adduced. 

In  1810  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States  was,  agreea- 
bly to  Cox’s  tables,  _____  Tons  27,051 

This  quantity  was  probably  short  of  the  truth,  as  the  tables 
are  known,  when  they  err,  to  err  in  this  particular,  excess  never 
having  been  attributed  to  them. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  quantity  imported  before  1816. 

It  was  then,  of  all  kinds  of  bar  iron,  agreeably  to  a return  made 
by  the  register  of  the  treasury,  upon  a call  by  congress.  21,537 
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tons.  If  the  importation  of  1810  be  estimated  at  three  fourths 
of  that  of  1816 — it  cannot  be  far  from  the  fact,  and  would  be  16,152 


Giving  a total  for  the  consumption  of  1810,  of  bar  iron— tons  43,203 

Our  population  was  then  seven  millions — it  is  now  thirteen.  If  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  be  estimated  at  only  the  same  rate,  it  would  require  for  the 
year  1830  - --  --  --  - 80,236  ions. 

The  importation  of  foreign  bar  iron  for  1829,  (the  last  re- 
turn in  possession  of  the  committee)  was  32,750 — exported 
260 — for  consumption  ------  32,490 

Leaving  a void  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  article  of  47,746  tons. 

But  if  the  consumption  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  population,  but  also  by  that  of  the  vast  increase  of  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry requiring  the  use  of  iron,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  consumption 
of  1830  was  fully  three  fold  that  of  1810;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  even 
greater,  but  equal  at  that  rate  to  129,609  tons;  from  which  deduct  that  part 
imported,  estimated  as  of  1829,  (from  which  it  cannot  materially  vary),  and 
the  result  is  97,119  tons,  instead  of  35,000  tons , as  asserted  in  the  state- 
ments referred  to — corresponding  in  a remarkable  manner  (the  difference 
being  less  than  500  tons)  with  the  estimates  of  the  committee  founded  up- 
on the  facts  now  collected;  believed  still  to  be  under  the  truth,  and  shew- 
ing the  extraordinary  errors  into  which  the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent 
may  be  betrayed,  by  adopting  the  conjectures  of  others  without  due  inves- 
tigation. 

Y our  committee  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  iron  from  1S28  to  1830,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  that  a duty 
on  a foreign  article,  which  can  be  abundantly  produced  at  home,  does  not 
necessarily  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer.  In  further  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and  of  other  beneficial  consequences  flowing  from 
the  system  of  protection,  they  beg  leave  now  to  refer  to  the  accompanying 
statements  marked  B and  C.  By  the  one  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  iron  in 
some  foreign  markets  advanced  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  from  1824  to  1825, 
and  from  1822  to  ’25  experienced  fluctuations  amounting  to  nearly  75  per 
cent,  on  the  lowest  cost — our  own  varied  but  about  1 7 per  cent,  including 
an  additional  duty  of  about  five,  and  actually  receded  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod, although  sustained  by  a second  addition  to  the  duty,  to  prices  below 
what  had  prevailed  ten  years  before,  when  the  existing  duty  upon  hammer- 
ed iron  was  but  nine  dollars,  or  less  than  one  half  of  that  now  levied. 

This  comparative  stability,  so  important  to  the  success  of  all  well  regula- 
ted industry,  was  due,  exclusively,  to  the  domestic  supply,  which  effectually 
protected  the  consumer  from  the  foreign  speculator,  who  could  otherwise 
have  controlled  this  market,  and  produced  here  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  ensued  in  his  own. 

If  such  has  been  the  result  of  protection  upon  the  general  market  of  the 
country,  its  effects  have  been  still  more  striking,  when  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  particular,  but  most  important  districts.  Our  western  brethren,  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  our  country,  were  restrained  and  limitted,  in  their  contest 
with  the  wilderness,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  on  almost  any  terms,  this 
article  so  indispensable  to  their  success,  in  every  stage  of  their  arduous  en- 
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terprise.  The  second  statement  exhibits  the  prices  of  iron  of  various  de- 
scriptions at  different  periods,  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the  great  marts  of 
the  west.  Comment  can  scarcely  be  necessary  upon  the  facts  there  dis- 
closed. The  decline  in  price  (in  some  instances  more  than  one  half,)  has 
been  in  exact  proportion  with  the  stability  given  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, by  additional  impost  on  the  foreign,  until  it  has  reached  a point  that 
now  enables  the  mechanics  of  the  first  mentioned  city,  that  Birmingham  of 
America,  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  almost  any  other 
quarter,  in  the  fabrication  of  nearly  every  article  of  necessity,  and  in  one, 
justly  esteemed  the  proudest  effort  of  human  ingenuity,  they  have  attained 
a degree  of  perfection  which  enables  them  to  challenge  comparison  with 
the  skill  and  experience  of  any  nation  whatever. 

As  your  committee  are  assured  that  contracts  can  be  made  for  any  num- 
ber of  engines  at  the  prices  indicated  in  the  table  referred  to,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  that  they  should  press  this  point  further. 

Here,  your  committee  might  perhaps  leave  this  branch  of  their  subject, 
satisfied  with  having,  as  they  believe,  demonstrated,  that  protection  to  the 
manufacturer,  when  effectual  in  amount  and  connected  with  such  an  assur- 
ance of  permanence  as  stimulates  enterprise  and  excites  skill,  does  not  op- 
erate as  a tax  on  the  consumer,  but  the  reverse.  But  they  believe  that  facts 
will  justify  them  in  going  even  further;  and  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  position,  that  an  impost  may,  under  some  circumstances,  operate  as  a 
tax,  not  upon  the  consumer  of  the  importing  country , but  upon  the  produ- 
cer of  the  foreign  article , compelling  him,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  even 
partial  possession  of  the  market,  to  reduce  his  own  profits  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  impost,  which  reduction  is,  in  fact,  a contribution  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  importing  country,  and  may  relieve  its  citizens  from  the  burthen 
of  taxation  to  that  extent. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  may  occur  are  two. — First,  where 
the  importing  country  is  the  only  or  the  principal  market  for  the  article  in 
question,  and  that  article  one  which  the  exporting  country  unavoidably  pro- 
duces in  the  manufacture  of  some  other  of  greater  value.  Second,  where 
there  is  an  increasing  surplus  of  production  in  the  exporting  country,  and 
an  extensive  and  growing  manufacture  of  the  same  article  in  the  country 
where  this  surplus  has  theretofore  sought  a market. 

Without  detaining  the  convention  longer  than  to  make  a passing  refer- 
ence, as  an  example  of  the  first  case,  to  the  additional  duty  laid  by  the  ta- 
riff of  1828  (since  repealed)  upon  molasses,  which  duty  was  exclusively  paid 
by  the  foreign  planter,  who  thus  contributed,  during  its  existence,  more  than 
half  a million  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States, — the  committee  will  proceed,  in  proof  and  illustration,  at 
once  of  the  second,  again  to  refer  to  statement  marked  B,  and  to  that  mark- 
ed D,  where,  among  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  July  1828,  after  the 
intelligence  of  our  additional  duty  reached  England,  iron  fell  at  once 
4 44-100  per  ton,  and  that  in  the  following  year  a further  reduction  of 
6 50-1 00  was  submitted  to.  Our  additional  duty  gave  additional  confidence 
to  the  American  manufacturer — he  extended  his  operations  and  increased 
the  supply,  ivithout  advancing  the  price.  The  foreign  manufacturer  could 
only  reach  the  market  by  the  payment  of  the  additional  impost.  American 
competition  prevented  him  from  charging  this  to  the  consumer  and  he  was 
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therefore  compelled  to  diminish  his  profits  by  this  much,  and  to  the  same 
extent  to  become  a contributor  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  last  mentioned  statement  [D]  will  shew  that,  by 
this  means,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  manufacturers,  their 
foreign  competitors  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  public  treasury,  upon 
the  article  of  iron  alone  since  that  article  has  been  really  protected,  more 
than  two  millions  and  an  half  of  dollars,  while  the  consumer,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  has  been  benefitted  to  an  amount  even  greater  than  this. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  same  benefits  would  have  resulted  to  the  consu- 
mer — that  the  same  decline  in  prices  would  have  occurred  without  this 
competition — we  answer,  that  such  allegation  would  be  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, which  has  taught  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
know,  that,  while  we  are  dependent,  exclusively , upon  foreigners  for  any  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  they  are  enabled  to  prescribe  their  own  terms,  and 
that  these  always  include  a large  profit  to  themselves.  But  the  moment  it 
is  discovered  that  domestic  ingenuity  is  at  work  to  produce  the  same  arti- 
cle, that  moment  their  prices  are  reduced,  and  often  to  an  extent  that  ex- 
cites astonishment,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  that  no 
sensible  change  in  the  cost  of  production  has  taken  place. 

But  it  may  be  asked — if  additional  protection,  by  exciting  domestic  com- 
petition, invariably  brings  down  prices,  of  what  benefit  is  this  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufacturer?  To  this  we  reply — that  permanence  and  sta- 
bility',  not  high  prices , are  our  objects.  American  manufacturers  are  not 
so  blind  to  the  constant  and  Inevitable  course  of  events,  as  not  to  foresee 
that,  as  these  objects  are  approached,  they  must  expect  a more  active  com- 
petition from  their  fellow  citizens,  as  well  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits,  as  from  others  who  may  be  induced  to  enter.  But  for 
this  they  are  prepared — they  can  calculate  its  extent,  and  its  effects  are 
wholesome  and  salutary  upon  all.  It  stimulates  to  greater  care,  economy, 
industry  and  skill — profits  are  reduced,  but  they  are  stable;  and  the  pru- 
dent man  looks  forward,  with  confidence,  to  realizing  a fair  reward  for  his 
labours.  Against  foreign  competition  there  is  no  guarding,  because  the 
manner  of  its  approach  can  never  with  certainty  be  foreseen,  nor  can  its  ex- 
tent be  calculated.  The  ordinary  production  of  foreign  industry,  in  any 
particular  branch,  may  be  estimated  with  some  accuracy;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary fluctuation,  to  which  their  markets  are  liable  from  great,  political  con- 
vulsions and  from  other  causes,  cannot  with  any.  Every  violent  change 
there,  invariably  forces  upon  our  markets  their  vast  accumulations,  which, 
easily  breaking  down  the  feeble  barrier  of  a mere  revenue  protection,  in- 
volves in  ruin  all  who  have  essayed  competition  in  the  same  branch.  The 
consumer  may  be  benefitted  for  the  moment,  but  a re-action  certainly  fol- 
lows— great  fluctuations  engender  a spirit  of  speculation;  and  mere  gamb- 
ling is  substituted  for  all  regular  traffic.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
evils,  (every  where  acknowledged  to  be  such),  is  only  to  be  prevented  by 
a system  of  protection,  which,  when  efficient  for  the  main  purpose,  is,  as  has 
been  proved,  abundantly  so  for  this  also. 

Having,  as  they  believe,  satisfactorily  shewn  the  beneficial  effects  of  a sys- 
tem of  real  protection  to  the  consumer  of  iron,  your  committee  will  pro- 
ceed with  a few  brief  remarks  upon  its  influence  on  the  agriculture,  labour 
and  internal  trade  of  the  country. 
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From  a critical  examination  of  the  returns  from  73  furnaces  and  132  for- 
ges, in  a great  variety  of  situations,  the  details  of  which  are  more  particularly 
stated  in  the  paper  annexed  and  marked  E,  they  find,  that  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  iron,  in  its  first  stages  only,  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
year,  agricultural  produce  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  and  an  half  millons 
of  dollars  has  been  consumed;  which  vast  sum  has  been  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  those  employed  by  them,  to  the  farmer,  shewing  how  com- 
pletely his  interest  is  identified  with  their’s,  and  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  estimating  the  probable  consequences  to  himself  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  conversion  of  so  large  a body  of  con- 
sumers into  cultivators  and  producers. 

By  the  same  statement  it  appears  that  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  work- 
men are  constantly  employed,  receiving  annually  the  sum  of  seven  millions 
four  hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars;  making, 
with  their  families,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
directly  dependent  upon  this  manufacture. 

For  transporting  this  iron  to  the  markets  where  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  calculated  that  about  one  million  and  a quarter  of  dollars  are  annually 
paid,  being  a further  contribution  to  labour  and  agriculture. 

These  facts,  your  committee  believe,  sufficiently  shew  how  completely  in- 
terwoven are  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  labour,  with  those  of  manufac- 
tures. They  think,  and  they  hope  hereafter  to  demonstrate  it,  that  those 
of  commerce  are  not  less  so;  but,  for  the  present,  will  refer  to  one  fact  fre- 
quently alleged  and  recently  and  triumphantly  reiterated,  in  support  of  a 
different  view  of  the  subject — namely,  that  every  ship  of  the  burthen  of  500 
tons,  is  subjected  to  a tax,  occasioned  by  the  duties  on  the  foreign  articles 
entering  into  her  construction,  of  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  that  on 
iron  forms  a large  proportion.  Without  wishing  to  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  merits  of  a branch  of  our  industry  that  has  secured  so 
much  of  glory  to  our  national  character,  as  well  as  profit  to  our  country,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  interest,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  sub- 
jects of  national  regard,  has,  for  a long  period,  enjoyed  a protection  in  the 
discriminating  tonnage  duty  of  94  cents  per  ton,  which,  on  a vessel  of 
500  tons,  amounts  to  470  dollars  on  every  voyage;  and,  admitting  the 
supposition  that  she  makes  three  voyages  yearly,  such  protection  amounts  to 
1410  dollars  per  annum.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  to  be  a princi- 
ple of  mercantile  calculation,  that  a new  outfit  is  to  occur  every  five  years, 
there  is  a protection  amounting  1o  seven  thousand  and  fifty  dollars 
against  the  lax  of  2000 — and  if  it  be  true  that  the  community  suffers  by 
protecting  our  domestic  industry,  it  would  seem  not  politic  for  those  inter- 
ested in  navigation  to  appear  as  complainants.  And  this, it  must  be  observed, 
is  independent  of  the  10  per  cent,  discriminating  duty  on  all  merchandise 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  imposed  solely  to  foster  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  country. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  system  of  discriminating  duties  is  disappear- 
ing before  the  reciprocities  offered  and  embraced  in  many  of  our  commer- 
cial treaties.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  reciprocities  have  been 
the  fruit  of  a rigid  adherence  to  the  protecting  system,  to  which  even  the 
“mistress  of  the  ocean”  has  been  compelled  to  succumb,  affording  a perfect, 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  those  principles  for  which  we  contend;  ana 
which  will  eventually  oblige  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  and  else- 
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where,  either  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  reciprocity  to  our  agriculturalists, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  as  they  have  done  to  our  merchants,  or  to 
sink  before  the  unequal  conflict  with  American  ingenuity  and  American 
enterprise. 

The  committee  deem  it  here  proper  to  advert  to  the  attempts  which  have, 
for  some  two  years  past,  been  made  to  array  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron,  in  its  higher  stages,  to  wit — hardware,  &.c.  against  its  prima- 
ry manufacturers,  and  the  efforts  which  have  accompanied  these  attempts  to 
obtain  a large  reduction  of  the  existing  duties  upon  some  descriptions  of 
iron,  and  a total  abolition  of  those  upon  others,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
placing  these  two  branches  of  industry  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  home 
market. 

Fully  to  counteract  such  efforts,  your  committee  believed  it  would  only 
be  requisite  to  ascertain  what,  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
article  consisted  of  the  duty  on  the  bar  and  sheet  iron  entering  into  its  com- 
position; and  what,  of  that,  upon  the  value  given  abroad  by  the  subsequent 
elaboration.  To  determine  this,  they  took  a lock,  called  a Scotch  spring 
lock , which  weighed  two  pounds — they  supposed  that  half  a pound  of  iron 
was  lost  in  making — total  weight,  2|,  deduct  half  a pound  of  brass — weight 
of  iron  2 pounds,  which,  at  the  highest  duty  of  cents  per  lb.  is  seven 
cents.  The  sterling  cost  of  this  lock,  with  charges  subject  to  duty,  was 
twenty  three  pence,  and  the  duty,  as  calculated  at  the  custom  house,  very 
nearly  twelve  cents. 

In  this  case,  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  locks  had  imported  his  iron 
at  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  he  would  have  paid  a tax  (if  the  duty  be  a tax) 
of  seven  cents,  and  would  have  received  a protection  of  twelve  cents,  as 
against  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  hardware. 

Another  lock  called  a closet  lock,  cost,  with  charges,  two  shillings  and 
three  pence;  duty  as  above  nearly  14  cents,  and  weighed,  with  the  same 
allowance,  f of  a pound — duty,  at  the  highest  rate  of  3|  cents,  is  2 5-8  cents. 
Here  the  manufacturer  of  hardware  would  receive  Jive  times  more  pro- 
tection on  the  same  article  than  the  iron  manufacturer. 

A third  lock,  called  a mortice  lock,  cost,  witli  charges,  five  shillings — duty 
as  above  80  cents,  and  weighed,  with  the  same  allowances  and  deductions 
for  brass,  2 pounds — which,  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty  as  before,  is  7 cents. 

Here  the  protection  to  the  hardware  manufacturer,  as  compared  with  the 
iron  maker,  is  nearly  four  and  an  half  to  one.  In  all  these  cases  the  high- 
est duty  is  taken  on  iron  and  the  lowest  on  hardware. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  having,  so  far,  exhibited  results  so  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  statements  which  had  been  widely  circulated  under  high 
authority,  they  became  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  alleged  these  exam- 
ples had  been  purposely  selected  with  reference  to  such  result;  and,  although 
they  were,  in  truth,  taken  entirely  at  random,  yet  they  believed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  pursue  the  investigation  on  a more  extended  scale,  and,  if  possible, 
to  embrace  the  entire  importations  of  the  country — a course,  the  perfect 
fairness  of  which,  they  think,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

It  was  known  to  one  of  your  committee,  that,  when  the  applications  already 
referred  to,  were  before  congress,  a highly  respectable  house  of  this  city, 
engaged  both  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  importation  of  hardware,  had 
taken  up  the  memorials  and  statements  upon  which  the  subsequent  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate  was  founded,  and  examined  them  in 
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detail.  They  were,  accordingly,  invited  by  the  committee  to  assist  them 
in  the  investigation — their  aid  was  cheerfully  and  promptly  furnished,  and 
the  result  will  be  found  in  the  document  annexed  and  marked  F. 

To  refer  particularly  to  every  part  of  this  elaborate  and  most  valuable 
paper,  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  would 
swell  this  report  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Nor  could  justice  be  done 
it,  by  any  reference,  however  particular.  It  is  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
recommended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  member. 

T our  committee,  however,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  a 
few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  striking  errors  of  fact  contained 
in  the  memorials,  statements,  and  report  already  alluded  to,  which  they 
deem  too  important  to  pass  without  such  notice. 

One  great  object  of  the  memorialists  was  to  obtain  the  importation  of 
English  iron  at  a very  low  rate  of  duty,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  was 
superior  to  other  iron  for  many,  and  equal  for  most  purposes,  for  which  iron 
is  used. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  shewn  that,  although  this  iron  can  now  be  import- 
ed in  every  required  form  of  bolts  and  bars,  at  full  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
other  iron,  yet,  such  is  the  character  which  experience  has  stamped  upon 
it,  that  only  one  seventh  of  all  the  iron  imported  is  of  this  kind,  and,  of  the 
entire  consumption,  it  forms  but  one  thirty-ninth  part!  To  admit  the  state- 
ment of  the  memorialists,  in  this  respect  to  be  true,  would  therefore  be 
to  suppose  an  ignorance  of  their  profession  and  interests,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  blacksmiths  and  others,  workers  in  iron,  which  your  committee 
cannot  for  a moment  sanction. 

The  memorialists  stated  that  the  duty  on  iron  was  from  159  to  282  per 
cent,  or  from  6 to  1 1 times  the  duty  on  hardware.  The  want  of  candour 
manifested  by  the  general  character  of  this  statement,  is  fully  exposed  in 
the  examination,  where  it  is  shewn  that  the  quantity  paying  the  duty  of  37 
dollars  per  ton,  is  but  one  seventh,  and  that  paying  78  40-100  but  one 
thirtieth  of  the  whole  importation,  and  but  1 -3  9th  and  1-1 12th  parts  of  the 
entire  consumption. 

Your  committee  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  extraordina- 
ry error  committed  by  the  memorialists,  when  they  fixed  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  this  country  at  35,000  tons.  They  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  an  error  as  remarkable  on  the  other  hand. 

For  the  apparent  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in  mortifying  contrast,  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  domestic  manufacture,  when  compared  with  the  foreign  im- 
portations, the  entire  consumption  is  assumed  at  1 16,344  tons. 

Leaving, after  the  deduction  of  the  above  - 35,000 

To  be  supplied  from  abroad  the  quantity  of  - - 81,344  tons. 

Of  this  last  quantity  it  is  stated  that  47,798  tons  were  imported  in  the 
form  of  hardware , at  a duty  varying  from  5.50  to  8.25  per  ton , and  that, 
in  this  way,  this  large  quantity  of  iron  was  introduced  at 

an  aggregate  duty  of 284,293  17-100 

“while  the  same  weight  of  iron  imported  in  its  raw  state 
“ of  bar,  sheet,  rod,  or  hoop  iron,  estimating  the  duty  at 
“only  3 7 dollars  per  ton,  and  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  duty  of  3^  cents,  would  have  paid”  - 1,568,526 
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“At  this  rate,”  they  say — “the  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
“tish  manufacturer  (of  hardware)  was  actually  1,284,232  83-100  dollars, 
“for  the  fiscal  year  1828-29.” 

The  above  weights  it  is  admitted  are  obtained  by  estimates — that  is,  by 
assuming  one  third  of  the  gross  value  of  the  hardware  imported  to  be  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  of  iron,  and  then  bringing  that  third  into  tons  at 
23  33-100  per  ton.  The  experiments  on  a small  scale,  already  recited  in 
this  report,  shewed  the  error  of  these  estimates: — When  brought  to  a prac- 
tical test,  on  a scale  embracing  every  article  in  the  whole  range  of  importa- 
tion, their  true  character  was  made  even  more  manifest.  The  committee 
again  refer  to  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Wetmore,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  above  hardware  (including  brass, 
horn,  and  all  other  materials)  was  but  9,7  63  tons,  instead  of  47,798  tons, 
and  that  the  duty  actually  paid  was  rather  more  than  one  hundred  and  four 
dollars  per  ton.  That  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  im- 
ported the  iron  and  paid  the  duty  mentioned  by  the  memorialists  of  3 7 dol- 
lars per  ton,  he  would  have  paid  the  sum  of  - $361,231 

And  would  have  been  protected  by  a duty  on  tire  manufac- 
tured article  of  -------  1,003,S43 


Making  a discrimination,  for  the  fiscal  year  1828-9,  in  favour,  not  of  the 
British  manufacturer  of  hardware  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents — 
but  in  favour  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware,  over  both  the  Bri- 
tish hardware  manufacturer  and  the  American  manufacturer  of  iron,  of  six 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

Here  your  committee  might,  they  believe,  safely  rest  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, deeming  their  duty  in  relation  to  it  fully  discharged.  They  will  de- 
tain the  convention  only  while  they  present  a brief  summary  of  the  differ- 
ent, and,  in  some  instances,  opposite  conclusions,  to  which  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  same  subject  has  brought  them,  when  compared  with  those 
put  forth  by  the  memorialists 

They  (the  memorialists)  say  that  the  entire  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States,  is  -------  1 10,344  tons. 

Tour  committee  have  shewn  that,  in  domestic  and  im- 
ported bar  iron,  taking  the  imports  (with  the  exception  of 
hardware)  as  stated  by  the  memoralists  themselves,  and  in 
castings,  it  amounts  to  ------  158,280  tons. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  memorialists,  as  respects  hardware, 
had  been  retained,  the  quantity  would  have  been  swelled 
to  ---------  196,315 

instead  of  1 1 6,344,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  that  quantity  that  the  compari- 
son of  statements  should  be  made. 

The  memorialists  say  that  of  this  quantity  consumed  but  35,000  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  of  bar  iron  there  is  produced  96,621  tons. 
And  of  castings  -------  28,273 

Together  - 124,894 

but  if  reduced  to  pig  iron,  the  mode  of  computation  always  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  the  quantity  would  rise  to  163,542  tons,  instead  of  35,000. 
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Of  the  quantity  made  here,  the  memorialists  say  but  10,000  tons  reach 
the  seaboard. 

Y our  committee,  upon  what  they  deem  good  authority,  believe  that  one 
third  of  all  the  bar  iron,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  castings,  pass 
through  the  markets  on  the  seaboard — they  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  item  more  particularly  hereafter.  For  the  present,  they  will  only  re- 
mark, that  more  than  10,000  tons  are  annually  made  in  New  Jersey  alone , 
all  manufactured  within  a few  miles  of  the  seaboard  and  nearly  all  sent  to 
the  markets  there. 

The  memorialists  say  that  of  rolled  iron  ten-elevenths  are  imported  in 
the  manufactured  state,  and  the  remaining  eleventh  in  the  raw  state. 

Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  the  actual  proportions  are  a little  more 
than  two  to  one  instead  of  1 1 to  i. 

They  say  that  the  quantity  of  rolled,  iron,  in  all  its  various  forms,  com- 
pared with  hammered  iron,  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Your  committee  shew  that  the  true  proportion  is  but  a little  more  than 
one  to  nine. 

They  say  that  of  90,000  tons  of  iron  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  seaboard, 
but  one  ninth,  including  all  descriptions,  is  American. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  of  about  95,000  tons  sold  in  those 
markets,  about  52,000  tons,  or  four  ninths,  are  of  American  manufacture. 

They  say  that  the  American  iron,  compared  with  foreign  iron  imported  in 
the  shape  of  hardware,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  or,  out  of  60,000 
tons  but  10,000. 

Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  the  true  proportions  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  reverse — namely,  as  six  to  one,  or  but  9,763  tons  imported  in 
hardware  against  52,000  tons  American  brought  to  the  seaboard. 

The  memorialists  allege  that  47,798  tons  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  hardware, 
were  imported  in  one  year.  Your  committee  have  shewn  that  the  real 
amount  was  9,763  tons. 

The  memorialists  assert  that  the  duty  on  iron  is  from  6 to  11  times  that 
on  hardware.  Your  committee  shew  that  the  duty  on  hardware  is  3 to  4 
times  that  on  the  iron  entering  into  its  composition,  even  if  that  duty  be 
estimated  at  37  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  1 1 dollars  per  ton  more  than  the 
average  rate. 

The  memorialists  assert  that  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  tea  trays,  can  he 
be  introduced  at  a cost  of  83  72-100  per  ton.  Your  committee  shew  that 
the  true  cost  is  396  22-100  dollars. 

They  assert  that  but  eleven  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  the 
number  is  nearly  twenty-five  thousand. 

Finally,  the  memorialists  complain  of  the  oppressive  burthen  which  the 
protection  afforded  to  this  inconsiderable  quantity,  as  they  call  it,  of  Amer- 
ican iron,  has  been  to  them  in  their  business.  To  shew  the  extent  of  this 
burthen,  they  had  previously  asserted  that  the  existing  laws  had  operated, 
in  a single  year,  in  favour  of  the  British  manufacturer  of  hardware  over  the 
American,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  four  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  thirty  two  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  the  actual  discrimination  in  favour  of — 
not  the  British  hut  the  American  manufacturers  of  hardware,  that  is  of  all 
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of  the  petitioners  themselves  who  are  such,  was,  in  that  same  year , at  the 
lowest  computation,  very  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Your  committee  earnestly  invite  every  practical  American  mechanic  to 
examine  this  subject  for  himself- — to  look  well  into  their  statements,  and 
ascertain  to  what  extent  his  interests  are  guarded  by  existing  laws;  and 
having  done  so,  they  cannot  doubt  an  unanimous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
that  respectable  and  valuable  class  of  our  citizens,  to  any  such  suggestions 
as  those  embraced  in  the  concluding  prayers  of  the  memorialists  which 
have  been  under  examination. 

Y our  committee  feel  that  they  ought  to  apologise  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  in  the  examination  of  this  memorial, 
which  might  be  thought  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  their  duties.  It 
would  seem  that  errors  of  such  magnitude  must  be  self-evident,  and  could 
require  no  exposition.  Your  committee  would  willingly  have  adopted 
this  opinion — but  the  importance  that  had  been  given  to  this  document, 
by  the  course  pursued  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  forced  them  to 
a different  conclusion.  In  that  venerable  body  it  was  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  its  . most  distinguished  members — a majority  of  whom,  by 
adopting  all  its  statements  as  facts,  and  its  opinions  and  arguments  as  just, 
re-affirming  them,  indeed,  after  they  had  been  questioned  in  counter  memo- 
rials, have  thereby  changed  their  character,  have  lent  to  them  the  high  au- 
thority of  their  names  and  station,  and  stamped  them  with  an  importance 
which  they  did  not  originally  possess.  They  have  been  widely  and  indus- 
triously circulated  under  the  imposing  sanction  of  a report  of  the  senate, 
and  so  much  have  they  been  relied  on,  that  it  has  been  triumphantly  as- 
serted they  would  ‘-break  the  iron  arch”  which  supports  our  system,  and 
thus  bring  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground. 

These  were  the  considerations  that  governed  your  committee  in  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  and  they  hope  to  find  in  them  a sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  their  trespass  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  convention.  Jn 
the  performance  of  this  duty  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  brief — 
where  so  many  assertions  were  to  be  met  and  refuted,  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  same  allegation  met  them  again  and  again,  in  some  new 
form,  varied  to  suit  the  occasion — hence  repetition  was  unavoidable. 
They  trust  their  apology  will  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  their  situation. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  your  committee  owe  it  to  justice  and 
themselves  to  say,  that  they  entirely  acquit  the  distinguished  gentlemen, 
composing  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  senate,  of  even  a suspicion 
of  any  intention  to  mislead.  They  cheerfully  concede  to  them  the  same 
sincerity  and  singleness  of  motive  and  purpose  which  your  committee 
claim  for  themselves;  while  they  regret,  as  they  do  most  deeply,  that  they 
should  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  so  extensive  a dissemination  of 
error. 

In  the  preceding  examination  your  committee  had  occasion  to  notice 
and  refute  the  statement,  that  but  a small  portion  of  American  iron  reached 
the  markets  on  the  coast.  In  a communication  addressed  to  the  conven- 
tion recently  assembled  in  a neighboring  city,  which  derives  importance 
from  having  been  adopted  by  that  respectable  body  as  a part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  is,  among  other  things  asserted,  that  but  480,000  dollars  in 
value  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  this  country,  including  duty  or  bounty 
reaches  the  seaboard.  The  presumed  object  of  this  assertion,  as  well  as 
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those  in  which  the  quantity  was  stated  at  10,000  tons,  is  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  would  affect  but  a small 
number  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  domestic  article;  while  it  would  re- 
lieve the  mass  of  the  consumers  on  the  sea  board  from  the  supposed  tax 
upon  the  foreign. 

To  shew  the  value  of  this  assertion  your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer 
again  to  statement  A,  where  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a small  district  of 
West  Jersey,  alone — iron  amounting  to  more  than  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars, is  annually  made,  the  whole  of  which  finds  a market  in  the  neighbor- 
ing sea  ports. 

Y our  committee  were  instructed  to  report  upon  cutlery,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  in  its  higher  stages. 

They  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  allowed  them,  to  do 
more  than  ascertain  that  they  are  numerous  and  of  great  extent  and  value. 
They  annex  two  statements  marked  G and  11 — the  one  exhibiting  the  an- 
nual amount  of  manufactures  in  a single  county  of  Connecticut,  the  vain** 
of  which  is  nearly  nineteen  hundred  thousand  dollars — iron  constituting 
one-fourth,  and  those  of  that  material  in  its  higher  branches  nearly  one- 
tenth.  The  second  shews  the  value  of  manufactures  for  one  year  in  the 
small  county  of  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  those  of  iron  form  more  than  one- 
seventh.  These  two  instances,  taken  at  random,  may  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  and  value  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  committee  have  deemed  the  article  of  steel  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  a distinct  report  which  will  be  found  annexed,  marked  I,  and  is 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  particular  attention  of  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  that  valuable  branch  of  our  industry. 

The  last  consideration  that  occurs  to  your  committee  as  properly  within 
their  duty  to  notice,  is  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  iron  equal  to  their  own  wants.  Of  this  the  committee  cannot 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt.  The  tabular  statements  heretofore  referred 
to,  shew  that,  in  two  years,  from  1828  to  1830,  the  supply  has  increased 
very  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  it  is  known  that  old  establishments, 
in  many  situations,  are  enlarging,  and  new  ones  erecting,  giving  assurance 
that  this  increase  will  be  progressive,  until  not  only  the  domestic  market 
will  be  fully  supplied,  but  a surplus  remain  for  exportation,  creating  there- 
by a new  source  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  commerce  and  additional 
means  of  employment  for  our  navigation. 

If  we  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  particular, 
less  than  a century  ago,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  for  self-gratulation. 
Ninety  years  since,  her  entire  production  of  iron  did  not  much  exceed 
that  which  is  now  made  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  In  1802,  within  the 
limits  of  a single  generation,  her  furnaces  were  less  in  number  than  those 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  their  production  not  more  than  will 
be  made  here  during  the  present  year — and  this  without  availing  ourselves 
of  the  means  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  change  which 
this  comparatively  short  period  has  effected.  We  have  the  benefit  of  her 
experience — we  can  command  her  skill,  if  it  be  necessary — we  have  the 
mineral  fuels,  which  have  done  so  much  for  her,  in  unlimited  abundance, 
when  our  forests  fail — our  citizens  yield  to  none  in  enterprise  and  inge- 
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nuity,  when  adequate  rewards  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  are  held 
out — and  knowing  this,  with  the  experience  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the 
last  two  years,  furnishing,  as  we  now  do,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  consumption,  is  it,  we  repeat,  extravagant  to  assert,  that  we  are  fully 
competent  to  supply  our  own  wants,  and  furnish  a surplus  to  minister  to 
those  of  our  neighbors? 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
the  gratification  which  the  result  of  this  investigation  has  afforded  them. 
Deserted  by  the  government,  and  denied  that  protection,  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  was  freely  granted  to  almost  every  other  interest, 
this  important  branch  of  domestic  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity, 
if  not  to  the  existence  of  all  others,  and  so  closely  allied  to  real  national 
independence,  seemed  threatened  with  absolute  extinction.  A wiser 
policy,  adopted  at  a later  period,  aided  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
American  enterprise,  has  raised  it  from  comparative  insignificance  to  the 
elevated  rank  which  it  now  holds;  and  to  maintain  it  in  which,  it  asks,  as 
it  believes,  no  sacrifice  from  its  fellow  citizens,  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
Grateful  for  the  consideration  which  its  well  founded  claims  upon  their 
justice,  after  years  of  delay  and  suffering,  at  last  obtained,  it  is  now  re- 
turning to  them  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which  it  has  received  at  their 
hands,  and  will  continue  to  protect  them,  as  heretofore,  from  speculation 
and  monopoly  from  abroad,  should  it  not  a second  time  become  the  vic- 
tim of  that  unnatural  policy,  which  cherishes  foreign  while  it  neglects  and 
destroys  our  native  industry. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

B.  B.  HOWELL,  secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

Before  separating,  the  committee  instructed  the  secretary  to  make  a 
further  report  of  any  facts  that  might  be  received  in  time,  for  the  permanent 
committee.  In  conformity  therewith  he  has  now  to  state,  that  Mr.  Peter 
T ownsend,  who  was  delegated  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  this  city,  to  visit  all  the  establishments  in  this  state  and  those  east 
of  it,  has  returned,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  examination — by  which 
it  appears,  that  in  New  York  there  are  in  operation,  of  blast  furnaces  not 
included  in  the  estimates  of  the  above  reports  8 

In  Connecticut  3 

And  information,  from  various  other  places,  enumerates  furnaces 

not  before  known,  to  the  number  of  26 

Tn  the  whole  37  additional  furnaces,  making  of  pig  iron  and  castings 
25,250  tons,  and  a large  number  of  forges  employed  in  converting  the  pig 
into  bar  iron. 

There  are  returns  also  of  32  bloomery  fires  in  situations  where  it  was 
not  before  known  that  any  existed,  making  SO  tons  each  per  annum,  or 
nearly  1,000  tons  yearly  of  bar  iron,  by  this  process — and  the  returns 
brought  by  Mr.  Townsend  shew  that  the  committee  estimated  this  kind  of 
iron  nearly  1,000  tons  too  low  in  the  districts  which  he  visited. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  would  be,  if  20,000  tons  of  the  above  pig  iron 
be  converted  into  bars 

Bar  iron,  14,285 

Bloomed  bar  iron  as  above,  1,960 

Bar  iron,  per  former  statements,  96,621 


Total  of  bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States,  agreeably  I 

to  the  information  received  by  the  committee  to  > 1 1 2,^66 
this  date,  ) 

Stated  in  pig  iron,  it  would  be — 

Former  statement,  163,542  tons. 

Pig  iron  and  castings  as  above,  25,250 

Bloomed  bar  iron  equal  to,  2,744 


T otal  of  iron  equal  to  pig  iron, 


191,536  tons. 


The  value  of  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  estimation  already  ex- 
plained, would  be  thirteen  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  additional  facts  strengthen  all 
the  inferences  and  calculations  heretofore  made  by  the  committee. 

B.  B.  HOWELL,  secretary „ 

New  York,  November  1831. 
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•Mppendix  to  the  Report  on  Iron  and  Steel. 


Statement  A. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  iron  appointed  by  the  convention  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  to  examine  the  returns  received  in  answer  to  the  circulars  address- 
ed to  different  individuals  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry;  report  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement,  as  the  result  of  their  investigations: 


STATES. 

1823. 

1829. 

1830. 

No.  of 
furnaces. 

TOH3  Of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings. 

No.  of 
furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings. 

No.  of 
furnaces. 

Tons  of 

pig  iron. 

Tons  of 

castings. 

Pennsylvania, 

44 

24,S22 

3,693 

44 

27,425 

4,564 

45 

31,056 

5,506 

New  Jersey, 

11 

1,733 

6,264 

1 1 

1,941 

5,998 

10 

1,671 

5,615 

Maryland, 

5 

2,247 

483 

5 

1,715 

1,065 

6 

3,163 

1,259 

Virginia, 

2 

400 

50 

o 

702 

72 

2 

538 

43 

Ohio, 

7 

5,400 

250 

Delaware, 

i 

450 

350 

1 

450 

350 

1 

450 

350 

Missouri, 

2 

590 

250 

63 

29,652 

10.S40 

63 

32,233 

12,049 

73 

*42,868 

13,273 

One  furnace  erected  in  Pennsylvania  in  1S30,  will,  in  1 S3 1 , make  1,100  tons  of 
pig  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  furnaces,  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
in  actual  operation;  but  from  them  had  then  received  no  returns.  Taking  the  pro- 
duction of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  as 
the  rule  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  the  result: 


YEARS. 

Furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings. 

Total  of  pig 
iron  and  cast- 
ings. 

1828 

192 

90,368 

33,036 

36,720 

123,404 

1829 

192 

9S,234 

134,954 

1 S30 

202 

118,620 

36,728 

155,348 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated 
in  districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authoris- 
ed to  estimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  5 per  cent, 
of  their  entire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  results: 


YEARS. 

Furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings, 

Total  of  pig 
iron  and  cast- 
ings. 

1828 

192 

108,564 

14,840 

123,404 

1S29 

192 

118,405 

16,549 

134,954 

1S30 

202 

137,075 

13,273 

155,348 

From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  estimate  that  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  these  years,  about  ten  thousand  tons 
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per  annum,  have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  in  the  air  furnaees  and  cupolas 
into  castings,  leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar  iron. 


In  182S,  of  pig  iron  98,564  tons,  making  of  bar9  50,403  tons. 

1829,  “ 108,405  “ “ 77,432  “ 

1830,  “ 127,075  “ “ 90,768  “ 

And  which  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  accuracy 
with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  73  fur- 
naces first  mentioned. 


In  East  Jersey — in  a part  of  Connecticut — in  a large  district  of  New  York,  and  in- 
Vermont,  bar  iron  is  estensively  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated 
blooming — or  by  a single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
blast  furnace. 


The  returns  already  received  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  this  descrip- 
tion of  bar  iron  for  the 


Year  1828 

at 

5,341  tons,- 

\ 

1829 

at 

5,G54  “ | 

t-Of  which  2,197  tons  in 

1830 

at 

5,353  “ _ 

y 

Making  a total  of  ha 

r iron 

For 

1823 

of 

75,744  tons, 

1S29 

of 

83,086 

1330 

of 

96,621 

And  the  entire  quantity  of  iron  in  its  first  stage,  as  shewn  in  the  following  table: 


DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

Tons* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig  iron, 

108,564 

118,405 

137,075 

Castings  from  blast  furnaces, 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  for  the  years  respec- 
tively, reduced  to  pig  iron,  at  28  cwt. 

14,840 

16,549 

18,273 

to  the  ton  of  bars. 

7,477 

7,916 

8,194  , 

Total  iron  in  pigs  and  castings. 

130,881 

142,870 

163,542 

Total  increase  of  all  kinds  of  iron  in  two  years,  very  nearly,  25  per  cent. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the  above  iron,  the  committee  have 
taken  the  average  prices  of  the  principal  sea  ports,  and  those  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  have  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  bar  iron  made  in  the  United 
States,  is  sold  in  the  western  markets — the  proportion  may  be  greater,  which  would 
increase  the  entire  value. 

In  182S,  the  average  price  of  American  hammered  iron,  in  the  principal  cities 
east  of  the  Susquehannah,  was  105  dollars,  and  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  125 
dollars,  the  average,  estimated  as  above,  would  be  1 1 8-J.  In  IS29  the  prices  were 
100  and  122,  giving  an  average  of  114f,  and  in  1830,  90  and  100  dollars,  average 
96y.  Castings,  from  the  blast  furnaces,  are  valued  at  60  dollars,  although  many  sell 
higher,  and  from  the  air  furnace  and  cupola,  at  cts  per  lb. — which  is  certainly 
not  above  the  average  rate. 

At  these  prices,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  iron  made 

In  1 82S  would  be  10,861,440  dollars, 

1529  “ 11,528,134  “ 

1530  “ 11,444,410  “ 

Increase  in  market  value  in  two  years  less  than  5£  per  cen>. — decrease  in  value 
from  IS29  to  1830,  nearly  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 
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Statement  B. 


Prices  of  iron  in  England,  taken  from  the  invoices  of  the  importers  in  J\"etv  York. 


Fears. 

Flat. 

Rounds. 

Square. 

Common 
size . 

Common 

size. 

5-8 

1 

-2 

3-8 

1- 

4 

Com. 

1-2 

1806 

2.20 

6 

0 

22 

6 

0 

23 

6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

19 

6 

0 

1808 

14 

5 

0 

15 

5 

0 

1809 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1810 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1815 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1816 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1819 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

1820 

9 

16 

9 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 

0 

12  5 

11 

6 

0 

1821 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

6 

9 

5 

6 

11  14 

13 

13 

8 

15 

6 

9 

15 

6 

1 S22 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1823 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

9 

4 

6 

8 

4 

0 

9 

4 

0 

11 

4 

0 

1824 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

11  6 

9 

2 

0 

1825 

13 

15 

0 

13 

15 

0 

14 

6 

0 

14 

6 

0 

15 

6 

0 

1 S26 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

1 1 

6 

0 

12 

3 

0 

14  3 

10 

6 

0 

1827 

9 

13 

0 

9 

13 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11  7 

13 

7 

9 

13 

0 

10 

7 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Feb’ryl828 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

13 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

July  1828 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

10 

6 

0 

1 S29 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1830 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 0 

11 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1831 

{*. 

10  0 
62. 

| same 

same 

6 

lo 

10 

72 

0 

9 0 

1 

1 0 

s 

5 10 
to  62. 

The  above  prices  are  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  sterling,  per  ton. 

In  1806,  the  diB'erence  between  common  sizes  and  half  inch,  was  nearly  ^l.  ster- 
ling  per  ton.  It  required  twenty-five  years  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  difference 
of  about  1 pound. 


B.  B.  Howell,  esq. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  following  prices  of  iron  in  Sweden,  from 
1815  to  1831 — and  you  may  consider  the  Russian  new  sable  was  at  the  same  prices, 
and  P.  S.  I.  at  20s.  sterling,  per  ton,  higher,  at  the  same  periods. 

Yours,  &e. 

(Signed)  N.  SALTUS. 


March 

1815 

£st.  12 

0 

0 

September 

1824 

£st.  10 

7 6 

July 

1816 

13 

10 

0 

December 

1824 

11 

5 0 

October 

1816 

12 

10 

0 

April 

1825 

14 

3 0 

March 

1817 

13 

10 

0 

September 

1825 

14 

19  0 

June 

1817 

14 

0 

0 

June 

IS  26 

12 

0 0 

February 

1819 

16 

10 

0 

July 

1827 

12 

9 0 

December 

1819 

13 

3 

0 

October 

1827 

13 

6 0 

January 

1820 

14 

10 

0 

December 

1827 

13 

5 0 

June 

1821 

13 

5 

0 

September 

1828 

13 

15  0 

September  1821 

11 

14 

0 

May 

1829 

13 

15  0 

Isovember 

1822 

11 

10 

0 

June 

1829 

13 

9 0 

April 

1823 

12 

4 

0 

September 

1829 

12 

19  0 

August 

1S23 

11 

10 

0 

December 

1829 

12 

0 0 

December 

1823 

11 

0 

0 

April 

1830 

11 

0 0 

March 

1824 

11 

5 

0 

May 

1831 

10 

10  6 

August 

1824 

10 

11 

0 

2 
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Wholesale  prices  of  hammered  bar  iron  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United  Shales. 


1193 

90  to 

95  dolls,  per  ton . 

1813 

115  to  125  dolls,  per  ton. 

1794 

1) 

91 

1814 

125  to 

1 45 

1795 

11 

99 

1815 

130  to 

150 

1796 

91 

11 

1816 

1 10  to 

120 

1797 

100  to 

105 

1817 

90  to  100 

1798 

91 

ii 

1818 

99 

19 

1799 

95  to 

100 

1 S 1 9 

19 

99 

180Q 

11 

11 

1820 

19 

11 

1801 

110  to 

120 

1821 

85  to 

95 

1802 

105  to 

110 

1822 

1» 

ii 

1803 

99 

19 

1823 

90 

1804 

)) 

19 

1824 

ii 

1805 

)1 

1) 

1825 

105 

1806 

11 

11 

1826 

105 

1807 

110  to 

115 

1827 

100 

1S08 

99 

99 

1828 

105 

1809 

11 

11 

1S29 

100 

1810 

115  to 

120 

1830 

90 

1811 

110  to 

115 

1831 

75  to 

85 

1812 

i) 

19 

Statement  C. 

Shewing  the  effects  of  a tariff  of  protection  on  the  article  of  iron  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati: — 

In  the  years  1818,  ’19  and  ’20,  bar  iron  in  Pittsburgh  sold  at  from  190  to  200  dol- 
lars per  ton.  Now  the  price  is  100  dollars  per  ton. 

In  the  same  years,  boiler  iron  was  350  dollars  per  ton.  Now  at  140  dollars  per  ton. 

Sheet  iron  was  but  little  made  in  those  years,  and  sold  for  18  dollars  per  cwt. 
Now  made  in  abundance  and  sold  at  8^  dollars  per  cwt. 

Hoop  iron,  under  same  circumstances,  was  then  250  dollars,  and  is  now  120  dolls. 

Axes  were  then  24  dollars  per  doz.  and  are  now  12  dollars. 

Scythes  are  now  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  then — as  are  spades  and 
shovels. 

Iron  hoes  were  in  those  years  9 dollars  per  doz.  Now  a very  superior  article  of 
sled  hoes  at  4 to  4^  dollars. 

Socket  shovels  are  made  at  4^  dollars  by  the  same  individual  who,  a few  years 
ago,  sold  them  at  12  dollars  per  doz. 

Slater’s  patent  stoves,  imported  from  England,  sold  in  Pittsburgh  a.t  350  to  400  dol- 
lars— A much  superior  article  is  now  made  there  and  sold  for  125  to  150  dollars. 

English  vices  then  sold  for  20  to  22£  cents  per  lb.  now  a superior  article  is  sold 
at  10  to  10^. 

Brazier’s  rods  in  1S24  were  imported,  and  cost  14  cents  per  lb.  or  $313  60  per 
ton.  Now  supplied  to  any  amount  of  J to  3-8  diameter,  at  $130  per  ton. 

Steam  engines  have  fallen  in  price  since  1823,  one-half,  and  they  have  one-half 
more  work  on  them. 

The  engine  at  the  Union  Rolling  mill,  (Pittsburgh),  in  1819,  cost  $11,000 — a mueh 
superior  one  of  130  horse  power,  for  Sligo  mill,  cost,  in  1826,  3,000  dollars. 

lu  1830,  there  were  made  in  Pittsburgh  one  hundred  steam  engines. 

In  1831,  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  made,  averaging  2,000  dollars;  or  300,0* 
hi  that  article  alone. 

A two  horse  power  engine  costs  250  dollars;  six  horse  500  dollars;  eight  to  nine 
horse  7C0  dollars.  The  r last  are  the  prices  delivered  and  put  up. 
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At  least  600  tons  of  iron  made  in  Pittsburgh  are  manufactured  Into  other  article# 
before  it  leaves  the  city,  from  steam  engines,  of  the  largest  size,  down  to  a three-penny 
nail. 

Eight  rolling  and  slitting  mills  of  the  largest  power,  are  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh- 
five  of  which  have  been  erected  since  1828. 

Thirty-eight  new  furnaces  have  been  erected  since  1824  in  the  western  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  part  of  Kentucky  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  most  of  them 
since  1828. 

The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  at  Pittsburgh  was  in 

1S28  tons  3,291  19  0 0 

1829  „ 6,217  17  0 0 

1830  „ 9,282  2 0 0 

Being  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  above  facts  were  furnished  by  members  of  the  committee  residing  at  Pitts- 
burgh, who  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 


One  fact  there  stated,  suggests  the  following  remarks  to  the  committee: 

To  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  iron,  is  appended,  among  other  papers,  one  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  “it 
“is  now  ascertained  that  the  superiority  of  England  over  France  is  entirely  due  to 
“the  cheapness  of  iron:  a six  horse  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in  France,  costs  on 
“the  average,  at  least  600  dollars  more  than  in  England  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  iron 
“in  Great  Britain — It  is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France." 

Here  i-t  is  asserted  that  a six  horse  power  steam  engine  costs  500  dollars  more  in 
France  than  it  does  in  England,  and  that  it  is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than 
in  France.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  United  States,  at  Pittsburgh,  a steam 
engine,  of  that  power,  can  be  put  up,  ready  for  action,  for  the  identical  sum  of  iOO 
dollars. 


Prices  of  Iron  at  Cincinnati. 

1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  200  to  220  dollars  per  ton— now  100,  105,  lift  1*1#  fi*J» 
in  prices  has  been  nearly  as  follows: 


1826 

bar  iron  assorted 

125 

to 

135  dollar#. 

1827 

u 

120 

to 

130  “ 

1828 

(X 

116 

to 

125  «• 

1829 

a 

112$ 

to 

122$  “ 

1830 

100 

to 

110 

1831 

<< 

100 

to 

no  •• 

Castings,  including  hollow  ware,  1814  to  1818,  120  to  130  dollars  per  tout 
sent  price  60  to  65,  and  the  quality  much  improved. 


Statement  D. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  the  United  States,  were,  1804  to  1813,  15  par 
cent.— double  war  duties  from  1812  to  1816.  In  1816,  duties,  rolled  iron  30  dollars 
per  ton,  hammered  9 dollars.  The  law  of  1816,  fixing  the  duties  at  these  rates, 
ruined  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  works. 
By  the  act  of  April  20,  ISIS,  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  16  dollars. 
This,  in  some  measure,  revived  the  manufacture,  and  many,  who  had  abandoned, 
resumed  their  operations.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  to  keep  possession  of  tha 
market,  offered  his  iron  at  a less  price;  so  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  here.  la 
1S24  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  18  dollars,  and  in  1828  to  $S2  40. 
These  additions  to  the  duty  had  no  permanent  effect  in  raising  the  price.  The  fo- 
reign manufacturer  could  not  advance  his  prices  beyond  those  of  1S24,  because  ths 
American  iron  maker  supplied  the  market  at  those  rates;  and  iron,  at  a duty  of 
§22  4-0,  sells  at  less  than  it  did  at  one  of  9 dollars.  The  foreign  manufacturer  ha# 
been  compelled  to  take  the  additional  duties  from  his  profits— and  these  deduction? 
from  his  profits  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  State!1,  witUnut  add- 
ing to  the  priee  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 
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The  following  table  shews  the  operation  of  the  additional  duty  levied  since  1818 
on  hammered  iron  alone. 


1818  imported  of  hammered  iron 

Tons. 

13,931 

Duties. 

20S,950  dollars. 

1819  „ 

16,160 

242,394 

1820  „ 

19,531 

272,877 

1821  „ 

15,374 

230,413 

1822  „ 

26.373 

378,641 

1823  „ 

29,014 

435,210 

1824  „ 

>» 

21,293 

383,364 

1825  „ 

♦ » 

23,085 

428,490 

1826  „ 

23,837 

427,066 

1827  „ 

21,718 

390,924 

1828  „ 

33,155 

663,100 

1829  „ 

29,202 

654,141 

1830  „ 

,,  estimated* 

29,202 

654,141 

Tons 

Duties  at  $9,  the  rate  per  law  of  1816, 

301,880 

= 5,369,71  1 dollars. 
2,716,920 

Gain  in  the  treasury,  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer §2, 652,191 


Statement  E. 

The  following  calculations  were  made  by  Hardman  Phillips  and  George  Valentine, 
CBqrs.  and  are  derived  from  the  average  returns  submitted  to  the  committee  from 
two  counties,  (those  most  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Penn- 
sylvania), namely,  Centre  and  Huntingdon,  and  have  been  carefully  verified  by  a 
comparison  with  returns  from  73  furnaces  and  132  forges. 

For  each  ton  of  bar  iron  and  castings,  made,  the  following  agricultural  produce  is 
found  to  be  consumed: 

20  bushels  wheat  and  rye,  average  at  - - - 75  els.  $15  00 

57  lbs.  pork  - 5 ,,  2 85 

43  „ beef  - --  --  --  - 4,,  172 

10  „ butter  12£  „ 1 25 

2 bushels  potatoes  -------  30  „ 60 

ton  hay  ---------  7 ,,  3 50 

For  every  ten  tons  of  bar  iron  one  horse  is  employed  one  whole  year,  worth 
$100 — and  experience  shews  that  the  mortality  among  horses  so  employed 
is  per  annum  one  in  seven,  and  constitutes  a charge  of,  per  ton  of  1 43 

For  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  no  return  has  been  made,  we  feel  justified 

in  putting  down  1 00 


$27  35 

Which  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  castings,  will  give  the  sum  of 
3,415,S50  dollars,  paid  by  the  iron  manufacturers  and  those  employed  by  them,  to 
the  farmers. 

The  same  returns  enable  them  to  state,  that  every  five  tons  of  iron,  as  above  made, 
requires  one  able  bodied  man  throughout  the  year,  or,  in  the  whole,  24,979;  and,  as 
it  appears  that,  upon  an  average,  each  one  of  these  has  four  dependent  upon  him,  it 
follows  that  124,895  persons  are  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry,  in  its  first 
stages;  and  the  average  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  being  fully  one  dollar  per  day, 
or  say  300  per  annum,  they  receive  for  wages,  in  the  whole,  the  large  sum  of 
7,493,700  dollars,  for  the  labor  of  one  year. 

The  expense  of  transporting  this  iron  to  the  different  markets,  by  land  and  water, 
may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  $10  per  ton — amounting  to  1,248,940  dollars;  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  among  those  engaged  in  the  transportation  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  country,  and  sub-divided  among  those  who  furnish  subsistence  to 
the  many  persons  employed,  and  in  furnishing  means  for  this  branch  of  the  business. 

[4Since  ascertained  30,973  tons — of  which  only  439  tons  were  British . The  small 
amount  of  the  latter  importation,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  bad  quality  of 
English  iron,  as  stated  in  subsequent  pages,  and  of  its  unfitness  for  the  usual  purposes 
to  which  hammered  iron  is  applied.  All  such  iron  pays  the  same  duty. 

Permanent  Committee .] 


report  of  the  committee  ox  irox. 
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Statement  F. 

New  York,  29 th  October,  1831. 

To  the  committee  on  iron  and  steel,  appointed  by  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry , now  in  session  in  this  city — 

The  following  examination  of  the  memorial  of  the  workers  of  iron,  and  others,  in 
Philadelphia,  presented  to  congress  in  January,  1831,  we  submit  to  you  for  the  use 
of  the  convention. 

1st.  Under  their  first  head  the  memorialists  embrace  two  subjects:  first,  the  high 
duty  on  English  iron,  and  secondly,  its  quality. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty,  we  will  answer  when  we  review  what  is  said  on 
the  same  subject,  under  their  6th  head. 

With  respect  to  its  quality,  the  memorialists  contradict  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  senate,*  which  pronounced  it  ‘‘bad” — and  say  that  “English  iron  is  pre- 
fered  for  various  purposes,  on  account  of  the  decided  superiority  it  possesses  in  va- 
rious qualities — for  its  strength  of  cohesion,  its  excellence  in  welding,  surpassing 
every  other  iron  as  in  chains  and  anchors,  in  rails  for  railways,  spikes  and  bolls;  on 
account  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  all  the  various  forms  re- 
quired, as  weil  as  from  its  acknowledged  superiority  in  durability;  and  for  wheel 
tires  for  the  same  properties,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  evenness  with  which  it  is 
always  drawn, — and  concludes  by  saying,  that  the  American,  Swedish,  Russian 
and  English  iron  all  sell  in  the  Philadelphia  market  at  about  §100  per  ton. 

In  auswer  to  the  above  we  would  remark,  that  the  small  quantity  of  English  iron 
imported,  in  comparison  with  the  total  imports  of  iron,  itself  confutes  their  state- 
ment as  to  its  superior  quality;  and  conclusively  shows  that  the  properties  it  possess- 
es are  not  in  great  requisition  here.  The  ratio  of  English  iron  imported,  being  less 
than  1 to  1,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  it  has  over  other  foreign  iron  of  being 
procured  of  any  size,  and  at  a cost  of  20  per  cent.  less. 

The  little  use  to  which  this  iron  is  put  will  appear  more  manifest,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  total  quantity  consumed — as  will  be  seen  by  refering  to  our  statement 
under  our  6th  head;  being  only  1-39  of  the  total  consumption;  and  this  too  with  its 
advantages  as  to  size  and  price,  above  mentioned.  These  facts  show  incontestably 
in  what  repute  this  iron  is  held  by  consumers.  We  have  been  importers,  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  the  article,  for  many  years,  andj  our  experience  is, — that 
the  united  testimony  of  all  consumers  is  in  direct  variance  to  the  statement  of  the 
memorialists,  as  to  its  good  quality:  the  low  price  and  the  convenient  size  in  which 
it  may  be  obtained,  is.  as  a general  remark,  the  only  reason  why  it  is  sold  at  all. 

The  memorialists  particularize  for  what  purposes  this  iron  is  decidedly  superior: 
first,  as  for  chains  and  anchors  on  account  of  its  strength  of  cohesion  and  excellence 
in  welding.  If  it  has  more  strength  of  cohesion  than  other  iron,  it  is  new  to  us,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  workers  of  iron,  that  we  have  enquired  of  on  the  subject.  We 
have  no  facts  before  us  of  the  strengih  of  English  iron;  but  we  have  a certificate 
from  commodore  Hull,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  giving  the 
strengih  of  chain  iron  lately  supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Iron  company.  The  1J 
inch  round,  broke  with  60  tons  weight  on  it,  the  1 1-8  inch  round,  broke  with  41 
tons  weight  on  it.f  If  the  memorialists  have  any  trials  to  show  that  English  iron 
has  more  strength  of  cohesion  than  this,  they  are  right;  but  we  have  no  idea  that  the 
English  iron  sent  to  this  country  will  bear  any  comparison  with  the  above.  As  to  its 
superiority  in  welding,  we  have  enquired  of  several  blacksmiths  as  to  the  facts — and 
they  universally  say,  that  American  iron  is  better  for  welding.  As  to  its  being  used 
for  anchors  in  this  country,  we  have  made  enquiries,  and  cannot  ascertain  that  any 
is  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  anchors  that  come  to  New  York.  It  appears  very 
strange  that  American  iron  for  anchors  should  be  sold  at  §115  per  ton,  and  prefered 
at  that  price,  while  English  iron  can  be  bought  at  §72 — if  the  English  is  superior. 

With  respect  to  its  being  superior  for  railways — we  cannot  conceive  how  the  fact 
could  be  ascertained,  as  an  experiment,  we  think,  could  not  have  been  made,  in  this 
early  stage  of  railwajs  in  this  country.  But  as  to  its  superiority  for  spikes  and  bolt*, 
we  positively  deny  it.  Being  sellers  of  both  English  and  America  iron,  we  know 

*This  refers  to  a report  of  a committee  of  the  senate  made  at  the  previous  session 
adverse  to  the  memorialists. 

fThe  proof  required  by  government  for  1£  inch  round  Iron  is  35  tons;  for  1 1-8 
inch  round  iron  16  tons. 

[I  find  that  at  a trial  at  a chain  cable  factory  in  England, the  best  14  inch  ron  broke 
at  43  tons  B.  B.  H.J 
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that  the  American  iron  is  always  prefered,  as  to  the  its  quality.  The  English  is  only 
used  in  small  vessels  of  70  tons  and  under;  while  in  larger  vessels  the  American 
iron,  at  20  percent,  higher  price,  is  universally  prefered. 

As  to  the  “superior  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  all  the  various  forms  re- 
quired, we  would  reply — that  the  rolling  mills  in  this  country  make  all  the  sizes  re- 
quired quite  as  handsome,  and  far  better  in  quality,  than  the  English. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  its  “superiority  for  wheel  tires,” — the  experience  and  in- 
formation of  the  memorialists  is  in  direct  opposition  to  ours;  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  persons  would  continue,  for  years,  to  purchase  Swedish  and  American  iron  for 
that  purpose  as  they  do,  at  25  per  cent,  higher  price — if  the  English  was  superior. 
It  is,  without  question,  the  poorest  iron  for  that  use  that  can  be  purchased,  and  is  only 
used  on  account  of  its  low  price;  which,  instead  of  being  $5  per  cwt.  we  sell  by  the 
single  ton  at  25  per  cent,  less,  viz:  $3  lb  per  cwt. 

2nd.  The  second  head  of  the  memorial  speaks  of  the  manner  of  making  iron  in 
England,  which  requires  no  answer. 

3rd.  Under  this  head  the  memorialists  speak  of  the  hardships  of  purchasing  im- 
ported iron,  of  small  size,  at  a high  price — in  consequence  of  the  duty  being  3£  cents 
per  lb.  on  it.  That  difficulty  is  now  in  some  measure  removed,  as  one  factory  in 
New  Jersey  is  prepared  to  supply  the  United  States  with  a better  article,  and  at  less 
price,  than  it  can  be  imported;  and  the  rolling  mills  now  erecting  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  able,  from  next  spring,  to  furnish  all  the  iron  that  pays 
a duty  of  3^  cents  per  lb,  at  less  price,  and  better  quality,  than  it  can  be  imported 
for. 


The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative  price  of  common  bar  iron  and 
\ inch  round  in  England,  from  1806  to  1830. 


Common  bar  iron,  cost 


$ inch  round,  cost 


1806 

£20 

10  0 

1806 

£21 

0 0 

1809 

14 

0 0 

1809 

18 

0 0 

1813 

11 

0 0 

1815 

16 

0 0 

1822 

8 

0 0 

1822 

10 

6 

1830 

6 

0 0 

1830 

7 

10  0 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  in  England,  as  late  as  1S06,  of  common 
bar  iron  was  t.30  10 — and  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  \ inch  round  was  1.  27,  or 
1.6  10  higher,  which  is  a greater  difference  than  is  now  made  by  our  rolling  mills;  | 
and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  difference  in  price  between  bar  iron  and  small 
round,  made  by  our  mills,  will  be  reduced  as  the  quantity  made  is  increased,  and 
our  factories  become  more  perfect,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England.  From  1806  to 
the  present  time,  the  price  of  iron  in  England  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  rolling  mills,  perfection  of  machinery  and  skill  of 
workmen.  The  present  difference  between  bar  iron  and  £ inch  round  is  but  11  per 
ton. 

The  quantity  made  in  England  in  1187  was  30,000  tons. 

1796  „ 130,000  „ 

1830  ,,  nearly  700,000  ,, 


4th.  Requires  no  answer. 

Hh,  6th,  7th.  Under  these  heads,  thg  memorialists  state  that  the  present  rate  of 
4utie*  on  the  raw  material  being  so  much  higher  than  on  the  manufactured  article, 
give*  a decided  monopoly  to  the  manufacturers  of  hardware  at  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham, that  many  articles  can  be  imported  at  or  under  the  present  cost  of  bar 
Iron — that  they  “have  no  other  object  in  the  relief  they  now  pray  for,  than  to  ena- 
ble them  to  bring  their  own  industry  into  fair  and  equal  competition  with  the  foreign 
Manufacturer.”  Here  rests,  the  whole  ground  of  complaint  of  the  memorialists, 
viz:  on  the  inequality  between  the  duty  on  what'they  call  the  raw  material  and  on 
the  manufactured  article.  In  order  to  substantiate  the  above  they  instance  a 
number  of  articles  of  hardware,  which  they  endeavor  to  show  can  be  imported 
cheaper  than  the  raw  material  itself  We  will  first  examine  their  statements  of  the 
articles  particularized,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  they  do  not  prove  the  point  they 
wish  to  establish,  and  then  show  the  true  proportion  between  the  duties  on  hard- 
ware and  on  the  raw  material;  and  we  think  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  hardware,  in  this  country,  instead  of  being  less,  are  protected  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  those  of  iron — which,  if  proved,  will  show  that  the  whole 
grpund  of  their  complaint  is  without  foundation.  The  first  articles  they  instance 
are  hammers  and  sledges  for  blacksmiths,  which  they  say  “are  imported  at  §4  66 
per  cwt.  which  is  33$  cents  below  the  cost  of  the  bar  iron  in  this  market,  exclusive 
of  duty.”  We  have  imported  hammers  and  sledges  regularly  for  many  years.  The 
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poorest  article  we  ever  heard  of  being  sent  to  oar  market,  cost  eents  per  lb. — 
those  we  import  are  of  a quality  fit  for  use,  and  cost  8J  cents  per  lb.  which  is  §9  26 
per  cwt.,  while  we  sell  English  bar  iron  at  retail,  for  §3  75 — leaving  a difference  of 
§5  50  per  cwt.  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  this  eountry.  The 
next  article  they  instance  is  wheel  tire,  which  they  say  can  be  imported  at  less 
cost  than  bar  iron.  We  have  never  known  of  its  interfering  with  the  sale  of  iron 
for  that  purpose.  There  has,  indeed,  been  two  lots  of  it  imported  into  New  York — 
but  the  house  who  had  it,  found  a difficulty  in  selling  itvand  told  us,  to-day,  that 
they  would  have  no  more. 

The  next  article  they  advance  is  frying  pans,  and  state  that  they  are,  and  ever 
have  been  imported,  at  a less  price  than  the  cost  of  sheet  iron,  meaning  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  iron  in  sheets  and  in  its  manufactured  state.  This 
comparison  is  evidently  unfair,  and  calculated  to  deceive.  Frying  pans  are  not 
made  of  sheet  iron  only,  but  partly  of  sheet  iron  and  partly  of  bar  iron.  We  im- 
port the  sheet  iron  part  of  frying  pans,  viz:  the  bowls,  separate  from  the  handlei, 
and  they  cost,  by  an  invoice  dated  January,  1S31,  10  cents  per  lb.  to  import,  while 
the  sheet  iron,  in  sheets,  costs  only  6 cents  per  lb.  leaving  a difference  of  4 cents 
per  lb.  in  favor  of  the  sheet  iron  in  a manufactured  state.  Frying  pans,  at  the 
same  time,  cost  § cents  per  lb.  The  next  article  presented  by  them  is  tea  trays. — 
They  state  that  tea  trays,  with  one  coat  of  japan,  can  be  imported  at  $83  72  per  ton, 
whife  the  iron  required  for  the  same  purpose  is  selling  at  from  160  to  170  dollars 
per  ton.  We  have  imported  tea  trays  for  many  years,  and  are  totally  unable  to 
devise  how  this  can  be  done.  The  largest  tray  ever  imported,  or,  if  imported  would 
be  used,  is  30  by  22  inches;  and  the  poorest  article  that  we  ever  saw  cost  52  cents 
each  tray  to  import,  and  weighed  4 lbs.  which  is  13  cts.  per  lb.  or  $290  per  ton,  in- 
stead of  $83  72,  as  stated  by  the  memorialists.  If  tea  trays  were  imported  to  cut 
up  for  stove  doors,  blowers,  &c  as  stated  in  the  memorial,  the  edges,  which  are 
turned  up,  must  be  cut  off,  or  flattened  to  a plain  surface.  And  unless  the  memo- 
rialists should  be  more  successful  than  ourselves  in  an  experiment  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  could  be  flattened  out,  as  ij  was  before  it  was  made  into  a tray,  that 
business  would  not  amount  to  much.  The  smith  into  whose  hands  we  put  it,  gave  it 
its  proper  heat,  and  endeavored  to  flatten  it  under  his  hammer— but  the  edges  burst 
and  the  iron  cracked  at  the  angles  where  it  had  been  bent  to  form  a rim;  so  we 
were  convinced  that  the  edges,  or  rims,  must  be  cut  off,  which  we  had  done  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  the  weight  of  which  was  1^  lbs. — which,  being  only  scrap  iron, 
is  not  worth  more  than  $25  per  ton,  and  this  loss,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  tray, 
would  bring  the  iron  imported  in  the  shape  of  trays,  suitable  for  other  purposes,  as 


follows — 

One  ton  of  trays  as  above,  cost  $291  00 

Loss  in  rims  cut  off,  37  per  cent.  109  00 

Labor  in  cutting,  one  cent  per  tray  6 60 


405  60 

Deduct  7J  cwt.  scrap  iron  worth  $25  per  ton  9 88 


Making  the  cost  of  sheet  iron  imported  bv-this  process,  per  ton,  $396  22 


The  cost  of  importing  sheet  iron  of  the  thickness  cf  tea  trays  is  $135  per  ton,  in 
stead  of  $160  to  170 — as  stated  in  the  memorial.  We  do  not  say  that  what  the  me- 
morialists state  is  untrue — but  we  do  know  the  above  statement  to  be  correct,  and 
cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be  reduced  to  $8S  72  per  ton,  when  we  make  them 
to  cost  $396  per  ton. 

The  memorialists  next  show  that  iron  knitting  needles  ean  be  imported,  cheaper 
than  wire  No.  18.  This  is  true,  because  there  is  so  little  labor  in  cutting  wire  into 
knitting  needles.  The  amount  of  this  article  sold  per  annum,  we  think,  may  amount 
to  $200 — iwo  hundred  dollars. 

The  memorialists  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  duty  on  wrought  nails  precludes 
all  possibility  of  competition  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturer.  The 
fact  about  the  nail  making  is,  that  the  manufacture  of  nails  (whelhercut  or  wrought, 
it  matters  not)  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  this  country,  that  40,000  tons 
are  annually  made  here,  while  only  266  tons  are  imported. 

The  memorialists  further  state,  that  the  duty  on  wire  being  high,  operates  against 
the  manufacture  of  wire  seives  and  fenders.  We  think  they  arc  unhappy  in  their 
selection  of  these  articles  also,  to  prove  their  point — as  from  all  the  information  we 
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are  able  to  colleot,  there  are  no  wire  seives  nor  fenders  imported  into  New  York-— 
but  that  market  is  supplied  exclusively  by  the  domestic  labor. 

The  next  article  they  bring  forward  is  horse  shoes — which  they  say  can  be  im- 
ported at  the  price  of  bar  iron,  and  have  become  an  article  of  import.  This  might 
have  been  said  for  many  years  past,  as  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  Import  them  to  advantage — but  all  experiments,  within  our  knowledge,  have  fail- 
ed. We  ourselves  made  the  attempt  about  three  years  since — but  could  not  do  it  to 
a profit;  and  are  perfectly  willing  that  others  should  purchase  experience  at  the 
same  cost.  Common  English  iron  would  not  answer  for  horse  shoes.  We  have  im- 
ported best  English  iron  in  bars  for  that  purpose — but  never  could  get  any  good 
enough.  The  American  and  Swedish  are  exclusively  used. 

The  last  article  they  instance  is  hoops  for  coopers,  bent  and  rivetted,  ready  for 
use — which,  they  say,  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  the  hoop  iron.  This  may  be 
true,  for  aught  we  know;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  having  been  Imported, 
yet  are  in  the  practice  of  importing  and  selling  hoop  iron;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  competition  from  that  quarter,  we  think  we  should  have  known  it.  For  our 
part,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  the  import  of  finished  hoops,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  others  in  the  trade  have  a similar  indisposition.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  on  the  few  articles  they  have  selected  to  show  that  the  manufactured 
article  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  the  raw  material,  they  have  proved  the  point, 
which,  if  they  have  proved,  would  establish  the  principle  as  to  a few  articles  only, 
and  not  on  hardware  in  general. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  true  relative  proportion  between  the  duties  on 
hardware  and  on  the  raw  material.  The  memorialists  say  that  “the  duty  on  iron  is 
from  159  to  282  per  cent,  or  from  6 to  11  times  the  duty  on  hardware.”  When  they 
say  the  duty  on  iron  is  from  159  to  282  per  cent,  they  speak  in  such  general  terms 
as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  duty  on  iron,  generally,  is  that  much.  We  will  first 
show  what  is  the  average  duty  on  imported  iron. 

The  quantity  of  iron  annually  imported,  as  stated  by  the  memorialists,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Tons.  Duty  per  ton. 


Swedish  and  Russian  29,486 
English  bar  iron  3,332£ 

Sheet,  rods,  &c.  1,168 


$22  40 
37  00 
78  40 


Total  duty 
paid. 

$660,488 

123,302 

91,571 


For  5 years  past  Total  cost 


cost  per  ton , 
eluding  duty. 
95  00 
75  00 
130  00 


33,986 


$875,359 


including 

duty. 

2, SOI, 170 
249,938 
151,840 

$3,202,948 


By  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  average  duty  on  all  the  iron  annually 
imported,  is  less  than $26  per  ton. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  this  country,  as 
per  report  made  to  the  convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron,  lately  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


In  1830  there  was  made  at  202  furnaces 
Of  which  was  made  into  castings 

Tons 

Which  tendered  into  bars,  at  28  cwt.  per  ton,  would  yield 
There  was  made  of  bloomed  iron 

Total  bar  iron  made  annually  in  the  United  States 
Add  the  quantity  imported 

Annual  consumption  of  bar  iron,  in  the  United  States 
Bosides  what  is  made  from  the  blast  furnaces  into  castings 

Iron  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually 


155,348 

28.273 

127,075 

90,768 

5,853 

96,621 

33,9S6 

130,007 

25.273 

158,280 


Though  the  duty  on  a small  portion  of  the  iron  imported  is  high,  yet,  as  we  have 
shown  that  the  average  duty  is  less  than  $26  per  ton — while  the  proportion  of  the 
ron  imported  that  pays  $37  per  ton  duty  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  im- 
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orts,  though  it  sells  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  iron,  and  that  part  which 
ays  a duty  of  $78  40  is  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  importation. 

But  when  we  compare  the  quantity  of  iron  consumed  in  this  country  that  pays  a 
duty  of  $37  or  $78  40  per  ton  with  the  total  consumption  of  bar  iron,  to  say  no- 
thing about  iron  made  into  castings  - it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  proportion  of 
that  paying  $37  duty  being  only  1-39 1 h part,  while  that  paying  a duty  of  $78  40  is 
only  1-1 12th  part:  to  which  if  we  add  the  iron  made  from  the  blast  furnaces  into 
castings,  it  will  sink  still  lower. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  duty  paid  per  ton  on  iron,  in  the  shape  of  hard- 
ware, we  have  taken  an  account  of  all  our  imports  of  hardware  from  June  to  No- 
vember this  year,  as  well  as  those  of  another  hardware  house  for  the  same  time, 
viz.  Messrs.  Hyers: — the  result  is  as  follows — 

cost  stg.  Ions  und  parts.  duly  paid.  duty  per  ton. 
G.&W.  imports  £4,314  59  15  1 6 $6,'l80  24  $103  40 

Heyers  5,710  69  19  1 4 7,112  02  104  50 

The  approximation  of  the  duties  paid  per  ton.,  by  the  Messrs.  Heyers  and  ourselves, 
renders  it  certain  that  the  above  is  as  correct  a view  of  the  average  duty  paid  on 
hardware  as  could  be  obtained* — from  which  we  draw  the  following  results: 

There  was  imported  of  hardware  in  1S2S-9  $3,346,146 

The  duty  upon  which,  estimated  as  paid  in  the  two  importations  above 
mentioned,  is  30  per  cent.  1,003,843 

The  weight  of  which,  takkig  the  two  importations  stated  as  the  data, 
was  9,763  tons. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  his  iron  at  the  average 
rate  duty  paid  on  iron,  it  would  have  been,  on  9,763  tons,  at  $26  per  ton  253,848 

And  he  would  have  received  a clear  protection  of  $749,995 

That  is,  the  importer  of  the  manufactured  article  would  have  had  to  pay  four  times 
as  much  duty  as  the  manufacturer  who  imported  the  raw  material  and  worked  it  up 
here — or,  if  the  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  imported  his  iron,  and  paid  the  duty 
as  on  English  iron,  of  $37  per  ton,  as  calculated  by  the  memorialists,  he 
would  have  paid  $361,231 

And  received  a clear  protection  of  $642,612 


That  is,  the  importer  of  the  manufactured  article  would  have  had  to  pay  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  importer  of  the  raw  material,  who  worked  it  up  here. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts,  the  reader  can  judge  how  much  weight  should 
be  given  to  what  the  memorialists  say,  as  to  the  exclusive  protection  given  to  the  raw 
material  over  the  manufactured  article. 

8th.  Under  this  head  the  memorialists  recommend  that  pig  iron  should  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty.  They  exhibit  a calculation,  to  show  that  if  pig  iron  was  admitted 
free,  that  bar  iron  could  be  made  here  at  $40  per  ton.  We  will  examine  the  correct- 
ness of  these  statements  upon  their  own  ground.  We  imported  a parcel  of  pigs  from 
England  about  the  time  the  memorial  was  written,  and  so  have  the  expenses  of  im- 
portation, which  are  as  follows:  There  are  two  iron  districts  in  England — Wales  and 
Staffordshire;  we  will  take  the  price  of  a ton  of  pigs  in  Wales,  as  it  is  less  there,  and 
more  favorable  to  the  memorialists. 


Cost  of  1 ton  pigs  in  Wales 

£3  5 0 

Freight  and  insurance  to  Liverpool 

0 8 0 

Charges  at  Liverpool 

0 1 8 

Export  duty 

0 0 4 

2£  per  commissions  for  purchasing 

0 1 9 

3 16  9 

Exchange,  insurance,  per  cent. 

0 6 6 

Freight  to  New  York 

0 10  0 

£4  13  3 

*It  included  every  article  usually  imported,  subject  to  specific  as  well  as  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  anvils,  &c.  &c.  No  part  could  probably  be  a more  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  imported. 
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£4  13s.  8(1.  18  $2Q/ 


Cartage  in  New  York  to  store  60 

Merchant’s  commission  and  storage  5£  per  cent.  1 05 

Transportation  to  nearest  works  3 00 

25  25 

28  cwt.  to  make  1 ton  bar  iron  10  11 

Cost  of  pigs  to  make  1 ton  bars  35  36 

200  bushels  of  charcoal  to  convert  pigs  into  blooms,  at  5 cents  10  00 

Labor  on  do.  7 00 

175  bushels  of  charcoal  to  convert  blooms  into  bars  8 85 

Labor  on  do.  6 

Re-transportation  to  market  3 00 

Water  privileges,  dam,  and  overseeing  2 00 


$71  21 

Cost  of  bar  iron  made  of  imported  pigs,  free  of  duty,  and  this  the  memorialists  say 
could  be  made  for  §40  per  ton,  and  if  puddled,  less.  We  have  shown  that  it  could  not 
be  done  for  any  thing  like  the  money  with  charcoal;  neither  could  it  be  puddled,  as 
we  know  by  experience.  The  consequence  of  a repeal  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  would 
be,  not  that  vve  could  make  bar  iron  here  at  §40  per  ton,  hut  it  would  cost  us  §71 
21,  which  is  more  than  we  now  pay  for  iron  imported  from  England,  made  of  the 
same  material,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  destroy  all  the  furnaces  within  the  influence 
of  the  imported  pig  iron. 

That  pig  iron  could  be  imported,  free  of  duty,  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it  in  this 
country  with  charcoal,  is  without  question;  but  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  free,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  From  these  pigs  we  could  either  make  an  iron 
that  would  suit  our  wants,  or  we  could  not.  If  it  were  good  enough  for  general  use, 
all  the  furnaces  within  the  reach  of  its  influence  must  stop,  of  course,  because  they 
would  be  undersold,  the  selling  price  of  American  pigs  being  from  $28  to  40.  If  it 
would  not  make  a better  article  than  we  now  import  from  England  made  of  the  same 
pig  iron,  we  should  not  want  more  than  we  now  take;  for  if  the  quality  was  adapted 
to  our  wants  we  would  consume  it  now,  its  price  being  a sufficient  inducement.  By 
granting  the  prayers  of  the  memorialists  to  admit  pig,  boiler,  scrap,  bloo-ms,  & c.  free, 
and  bar  iron  25  per  cent,  ad  val.  duty,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  either  substitute  an 
inferior  article  of  English  iron  in  place  of  that  made  in  this  country;  or,  if  we  can 
make  a better  article  from  the  pigs  than  they  do,  we  will  cause  a considerable  portion 
of  our  furnaces  to  stop,  which  would  destroy  more  capital  and  throw  out  of  employ 
more  individuals  than  would  be  employed  in  manufacturing  hardware,  in  very  many 
years. 

By  granting  the  fourth,  you  would  destroy  those  manufacturers  of  wire  who  have 
commenced  since  the  tarifl'of  1S28,  in  the  faith  of  the  government;  one  of  whom  told 
us  that  he  can  make  this  year  wire  enough  to  supply  the  United  States,  and  sell  it  at 
a less  price  than  it  can  he  imported. 

By  granting  the  last,  you  would  cut  off  all  inducements  to  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
which  we  think  (and  we  have  given  the.  subject  some  investigation  with  a view  to 
manufacture),  can  and  will  be  successfully  accomplished.  Lastly,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  our  country  in  case  we  had  to  depend  upon  a foreign  supply  for  so  neces- 
sary an  article  as  iron,  and  especially  when  our  main  dependence  would  be  upon 
England,  who,  in  time  of  war,  could  blockade  our  ports,  stop  supplies,  and  cause 
greater  evils  than  the  nation  we  think  is  willing  to  expose  itself  to? 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  manifest,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country  is  not  inconsiderable,  as  the  memorialists  call  it—  hut  is  about  four 
times  as  much  as  is  imported  iu  any  shape,  which  is  more  than  is  made  in  any  other 
eountry  excepting  England,  more  than  times  as  much  as  is  exported  from  Sweden, 
and  as  much  as  was  made  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  amouut  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates  is  tons  158,280 

While  the  amount  imported  in  bars , kc.  is  33,968 

Imported  in  hardware  9,763 

43,731 

The  value  of  American  iron,  as  per  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
, ’Jectof  iron  appointed  by  the  convention  lately  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  $11, 444, 410 
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While  the  value  of  that  imported  in  bars,  &c.  including 
the  duty  is  3,202,948 

Value  of  the  iron  in  9,763  tons,  imported  in  the  shape  of 
hardware,  estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  the  above  678,670 

— $3,881,618 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  iron  imported  in  every  shape,  is 
about  1-4  of  what  is  made  here,  and  its  value  about  1-3 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  memorialists  to  show  whence  we  are  to  get  a supply  to 
meet  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  a large  portion  of  our  furnaces. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  a supply,  unless  we  could  make  a bet- 
ter article  out  of  English  pigs,  than  they  send  to  this  country.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Russia,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  we  could  get  from 
thence,  and  the  practicability,  under  the  existing  stats  of  society  and  civil  government, - 
would  think  an  increase  of  10,000  tons  a large  calculation.  Sweden  exports  only 

50.000  tons  per  annum,  that  being  the  total  quantity  the  law  allows  to  be  made  for  fo- 
reign consumption,  as  each  factory  is  confined  to  a certain  quantity  in  proportion  to 
the  wood  land  owned;  and  the  wood  land  that  is  proximate  enough  to  be  used  for 
iron  making,  has  been  brought  into  use  for  that  purpose  long  since.  Of  that  50,000 
tons  we  take  20,000,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  remainder,  say  10,000  tons 
(including  the  steel  iron  which  the  English  monopolise),  goes  to  England;  the  remain- 
ing 20,000  tons  goes  to  the  continent;  so  that  we  cannot  get  much  more  from  thence 
without  paying  more  for  it  than  others  can  pay.  But  suppose  we  can  get  from  Swe- 
den an  increased  supply  of  15,000  tons;  there  remains  unsupplied  yet  upwards  of 

71.000  tons,  which  the  memorialists  will  please  inform  us  where  to  obtain,  unless  the 
price  should  advance  enough  to  enabie  oar  own  manufactories  to  go  into  operation 
again?  In  which  case  the  proposed  chaDge  would  be  of  no  avail. 

We  will  conclude  with  showing  the  comparative  value  to  the  country  of  the  pre- 
sent manufacture  of  iron  and  of  hardware.  If  we  should  make  all  the  hardware  we 
consume  and  import  the  iron  for  it,  as  proposed  by  memorialists. 

Made  in  the  United  States  153,230  tons  iron  vaiue  $11,440,410 

Total  amount  of  hardware  imported,  value  3,346,146 

The  value  of  the  9,763  tons  iron  to  be  imported  to  make 
this  hardware,  would  be,  free  duty  390,520 

2,955,628 

They  would,  therefore,  nearly  destroy  the  manufacture  of  an  article  valued  at 
$11,440,410  to  establish  one  valued  at  2,955,-626,  even  if  we  allow  that  all  the  hard- 
ware now  consumed  could  be  made  in  the  United-States. 

We  think  we  have  proven  in  the  foregoing  statements — 

1st.  That  the  quality  of  English  iron,  instead  of  being  good  as  the  memorialists  re- 
present, is  the  worst  iron  in  use. 

2d.  That  the  duty  on  Iron  in  bars,  &c.  instead  of  being  from  6 to  11  times  higher 
than  the  duty  on  iron  imported  in  the  shape  of  hardware,  as  stated  by  the  memorial- 
ists, is  bat  1-4  as  high,  inasmuch  the  average  duty  paid  on  iron  in  bars,  rods,  sheets, 
&c.  is  $26,  and  that  imported  in  the  shape  of  hardware  4 $104  per  ton. 

3rd.  That  the  quantity  and  value  of  iron,  actually  manufactured  in  this  country,  is 
not  insignificant  in  amount,  as  there  is  made  here  per  annum  15S.000  tons  $Z  1,440,410 
While  that  imported  in  the  shape  of  bars  and  hardware  is  43,731  tons, 
value,  including  the  duty  3,381,613 

And  of  course  the  statement  made  by  the  memorialists  is  not  true,  that  there  is 
only  made  in  the  United  States  35,000  tons,  and  imported  81,000  tons. 

4th.  That  by  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  you  would  almost  annihilate 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  which  has  grown  up  under  a protection  to  the  value 
of  $11,440,410,  to  establish  one  of  $2,955,628.  Yours  respectfully, 

GREEN  & WETMORE. 


Statement  G. 


New  York,  October  31st,  1831. 

B.  B.  Howell,  esq. 

Bear  sir — hi  conformity  with  your  request  I herewith  give  you  a statement  of  the 
iron  produced  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  with  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  in  said  county ; to  which  I have  added  the  other  productions  of  the  county , 
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as  estimated  by  the  delegates  to  the  convention  from  that  county.  It  may  no  b® 
perfectly  accurate,  as  a portion  of  it  is  founded  upon  conjecture;  but  the  total  will 
rather  fall  short  of  than  overrun  the  true  amount,  as  a very  considerable  list  of  ar- 
ticles, each  of  small  comparative  value,  are  entirely  omitted. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  HOLLEY. 


Value. 

Value. 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  &c. 

$293,000 

00 

Brought  forward 

$451,700 

00 

Shoes  and  boots 

112,000 

00 

Manufactures  of  iron  &c. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

38,000 

00 

Scythes 

$56,000 

00 

Clocks 

382,000 

00 

Hoes 

7 150 

On 

Leather 

181,000 

00 

Axes 

26,500 

00 

Cabinet  work  and  chairs  27,000 

00 

Rat  and  mouse  traps 

9,500 

00 

Cordage 

500 

00 

Shoe  tacks  and  sparables 

40  000 

00 

Machinery,  part  wood 

and  part 

Shovels  and  spades 

6,500 

00 

iron  and  steel 

19,000 

00 

Augers 

200 

00 

Brick,  clay  furnaces  and  mar- 

Steel 

8,000 

00 

hie 

38,200 

00 

Pitchforks 

20  000 

00 

Rakes  and  brooms 

5.000 

00 

Ploughs 

3,800 

00 

Lime 

5,000 

00 

Musical  instruments 

2,200 

00 

$177,650 

00 

Buttons 

20,000 

00 

Cheese 

115,000 

00 

Other  productions. 

Butter 

17,600 

00 

Wool 

$151,000 

00 

Woollen  cloths 

215,000 

00 

$1,414,200 

00 

Cotton  do. 

15,000 

oo 

Pig  and  bar  iron 

293,000 

00 

Hats 

70,700 

00 

Manufactures  of  iron, 

&c.  177,650 

00 

Carried  forward 

$451,700 

00 

Total 

$1,884,850 

00 

Statement  H. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY,*  PENNSYLVANIA. 

To  the  delegates  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Neiv  Verk — 

The  committee  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted  at  a meeting  of 
citizens  of  Delaware  county,  convened  agreeably  to  public  notice,  in  Chester,  on 
the  17th  inst.  “to  ascertain  the  number  and  extent  of  the  different  manufacturing 
•“establishments  in  the  county;  the  quantity  of  manufactures  produced;  the  quantity 
“of  raw  material  consumed;  the  number  of  hands  employed,’’  &c.  &c.  Report — 
That,  from  the  short  time  to  which  they  were  necessarily  limilted,  they  have  been 
unable  to  collect  that  full  and  complete  information  on  the  subjects  committed  to 
them  which  the  importance  of  these  interests  require.  But  referring  the  dele- 
gates for  more  minute  details  of  the  distribution  of  our  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industry,  to  a printed  report  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  taken  by  Benjamin 
Pearson,  esq.  under  the  direction  of  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  1826, 
your  committee  offer  the  following  statement,  made  up  of  such  details  as  they  have 
been  able  to  procure,  in  addition  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  facts,  and  they  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  in  the  aggregate  not  far  from  correct. 

JOHN  P.  CROZER,  Chairman. 

October  22,  1831. 


*This  small  county  contained  14,810  inhabitants  in  1S20. 
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Mills  and  Factories. 

Quality  manufac- 
tured per  annum. 

Kind. 

Value  per 
annum . 

Persons 

employ- 

ed* 

4 Rolling  and  slit- 
ting 

2 Nail  factories 

4 Tilt  mills 

13  Paper  mills 

13  Cotton  spinning 

3 Cotton  weaving 

mills 

Woollen  mills 

C 1,400  tons 

I 

41,000  reams 

1.080.000  lbs. 

800.000  of  yarn 
into 

900.000  lbs.  of 
wool 

300  tons  sheet  iron 
600  ,,  nails 

500  ,,  hoops 

edge  tools,  spades 
and  shovels 
various 
yarn 

ticking,  muslin, 
&c. 

flannel  and  sati- 
netts 

$45,000 

81,000 

60,000 

| 21,115 

215.000 

300.000 

350.000 

300  000 

| 205 

30 

400 

720 

400 

350 

17,350  sp. 
420  pow- 
er looms. 

Totals 

$1,372,175 

2,185 

Statement  I. 

REPORT  ON  STEEL. 

On  the  subject  of  steel,  your  committee  reports,  that,  as  no  preparation  whatever 
had  been  made  for  collecting  information  antecedent  to  this  convention  in  New  York, 
they  are  not  able  to  supply  it  from  any  other  source  than  what  i9  attainable  in  this 
•ity.  They  have  no  time  left  for  collecting  and  collating  tabular  statements,  or  sta- 
tistical reports,  of  the  quantity  of  steel  imported,  and  manufactured  in  this  country! 
nevertheless,  enough  information  has  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  a day,  to  satisfy 
the  committee,  that  the  article  in  question  is  one  that  requires  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  government.  The  committee  assume  the  principle,  that,  if  steel  can  be  manu- 
factured now,  or  within  a few  years,  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  citizens  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  cannot  be  an  object  towards  which  the  legislature  will  be  indif- 
ferent, arid  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  even  the  limited  information  now  produced, 
should  be  disclosed,  in  order  to  encourage  reflection  and  secure  that  consideration 
which  the  article  of  steel  unquestionably  merits. 

Without  seeking  further,  the  members  of  your  committee  are  enabled,  from  their 
recollection,  to  enumerate  fourteen  steel  furnaces  in  the  following  places,  viz. 

Pittsburg  2;  Baltimore  1;  Philadelphia  3;  New  York  3;  York  county,  Pa.  1;  Troy  1 
New  Jersey  2;  Boston  1. 

These  furnaces  are  known  to  be  now  in  operation,  and  of  a capacity  sufficient  ta 
supply  more  than  1600  ton9  of  steel,  annually  ;f  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  impor- 
tation of  steel  of  every  kind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  steel  for  common  agri- 
cultural purposes,  is  not  the  best,  although  it  is  most  used;  and  that  American  is 
quite  equal  to  English  steel,  used  for  such  purposes  in  England.  American  competi- 
tion has  excluded  the  British  common  blister  steel  altogether.  The  price  of  blister 
steel  is  less  than  it  was  before  1828,  and  probably  as  low  as  it  ever  will  be: — certainly 
as  low  as  it  ought  to  be,  having  a just  consideration  for  the  manufacturer  and  his  cus- 
tomer. The  only  steel  now  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  of  a different  and  better 
quality  than  that  just  mentioned.  It  has  been  the  laudable  pride  of  American  legis- 
lation to  advance  with  the  increasing  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  dis- 
coveries of  those  mineral  treasures,  towards  which  that  enterprise  might  be  profita- 
bly directed.  The  committee  having  shown  the  result  of  such  countenance  from 
government  in  the  instance  of  common  blister  steel,  may  be  allowed,  to  anticipate 
the  effects  of  its  continuance;  and  that  protection  will  be  hereafter  acknowledged  as 
the  parent  of  perfection. 

•Including  families. 

f Mr.  Coates  has  subsequently  requested  the  chairman  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee to  add  the  following  note: 

This  calculation  is  believed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  quantity  of  steel  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  appears  that  the  14  furnaces  have  only  one  batch,  or  blast,  in  & 
month — whereas  two  weeks  are  sufficient  for  conversion  of  iron  into  steel. 
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Steel  imported  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  England,  (although  the 
German  steel  is  freely  employed  in  some  branches  of  manufactures)  amounts,  to  so 
inconsiderable  a quantity  that  tfiejcompctition  for  ascendency  in  our  own  market  must 
rest  between  that  nation  and  this.  We  already  supply  oprselves  to  her  exclusion, 
with  common  steel,  and  to  gUe  some  idea  how  extensively  it  effects  our  manufacto- 
ries, the  committee  will  state  two  or  three  striking  facts.  The  iron  of  this  country, 
when  properly  made,  has  been  found  equal  in  quality  to  the  Russian  and  Swedish  iron 
used  in  England  for  conversion  into  steel,  and  being  so  converted,  is  employed  in 
making  large  and  rough  implements  of  manufacture  ana  agriculture.  It  is  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  plough  shares;  it  is  worked  up  by  shovel  makers,  among  whom  one 
in  Philadelphia  uses  more  than  fifty  tons  a year.  Scythe  makers  are  among  the  best 
customers  of  a steel  furnace,  and  cross-cut  and  mill  saw  makers  use  more  than  any 
other  manufacturers.  One  factory  of  this  kind  in  Philadelphia,  requires  a ton  and 
a half  of  steej  per  diem , for  every  working  day  of  the  year.  These  isolated  instances 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  consumption  of  seel  i-n  the  numerous  factories  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  alone  they  are  stated. 

The  English  however,  continue  to  supply  us  with  the  superior  qualities.  These  are 

1st.  Blister  steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamoura  mines  in  Sweden. 

2d.  Sheer  steel,  of  the  3ame  origin. 

3d.  Cast  steel. 

As  to  the  first,  being  the  best  quality  of  blister  steel.  A house  in  Hull  monopolises 
all  the  iron  made  from  Danamoura  ore,  under  a contract  by  which  the  parties  in 
Sweden  are  to  forfeit  10,0001.  sterling,  if  they  sell  to  any  body  else — so  that  no  other 
European  country  can  furnish  a good  file  without  resorting  to  England  for  the  steel 
that  is  made  of  Danamoura  iron;  this  excelling  all  others  in  Europe  for  files  and 
many  other  instruments.  The  British  manufacturers,  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
their  monopoly,  continue  to  exact  the  same  price  for  their  steel  delivered  in  America, 
that  they  did  before  the  duty  on  the  Swedish  iron  was  reduced  in  England  from 
28  88  to  $6  G6  per  ton — thus  proving  that  an  article  whose  low  duty  approaches 
nearest  to  no  duty,  (almost  “free  trade”)  is  charged  to  this  country  at  a rate  no  less 
than  before  the  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  England. 

It  is,  however,  a cause  for  congratulation  here,  that  iron  of  similar  or  equal  qual- 
ity to  that  which  has  thrown  all  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  the  best  articles 
of  cutlery  into  British  hands,  has  been  made  recently  by  improved  processes  from 
the  ore  of  Juniata,  and  both  sides  of  the  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  latter  denominated  the  Ancrum,  the  Livingston  and  the  Salisbury  ore.  Steel 
is  now  made  at  Pittsburgh,  and  may  be  made  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  bearing 
a fair  comparison  with  the  best  hoop  L (L)  or  Danamoura  steel,  that  comes  from 
England.  No  difference  is  observed  where  trials  have  been  made  without  disclos- 
ing to  the  judges  the  origin  of  either.  Two  establishments,  one  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  Pittsburgh,  have  justified  this  statement,  and  encouraged  a hope  that  the 
products  of  our  own  mines,  smelted  by  means  of  modern  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  and  application  of  the  blast,  and  elaborated  by  machinery 
lately  introduced,  will  rival  the  best  quality  of  steel  that  England  can  furnish. 

The  second  kind  of  first  quality  British  steel  is  called  “sheer  steel.”  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  blister  steel  drawn  under  a tilt-hammer  into  bars  of  the  various 
sizes  used  in  the  fabrication  of  some  articles  of  cutlery,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  edge 
tools.  England  has  hitherto  monopolised  this  branch  also,  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  only  European  steel  that  would  bear  the  expense  of  preparation;  and  from 
the  perfection  of  her  machinery.  She  has  now  the  honor  of  transfering  a portion 
of  her  experience  and  skill  to  the  United  States.  Her  workmen  in  steel,  wanting 
employment  or  adequaie  recompense  for  labor  at  home,  continually  seek  them 
among  us;  and  it  is  believed  that  these  may  be  afforded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  yield 
them  support  commensurate  with  their  industry — and  that  ingenious  men,  who, 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  compelled  to  pursuits  not  congenial 
with  their  education,  or  to  be  dependents  upon  puolie  bounty,  will  become  useful 
citizens,  instead  of  idlers  and  beggars  in  the  land. 

The  third  kind  of  steel,  best  quality,  is  called  “cast  steel,”  and  this  is  made  from 
the  best  blister  steel,  only.  There  is  none  made  in  the  United  States.  Several  at- 
tempts to  make  it  vith  profit,  have  proved  unfortunate. 

The  causes  of  failure  were — 

First — The  want  of  best  quality  blister  steel  (of  which  only  it  can  be  made),  at  a 
reasouablc  price. 
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Second — The  want,  or  espouse,  of  erucibles  of  proper  quality,  wherein  the  blis- 
ter steel  is  to  be  melted  and  smelted. 

The  first  difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by  the  discovery  that  iron,  well  made  from 
the  ores  of  Juniata,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  may  be  converted  to  the  best 
blister-steel:  and  the  second  difficulty  is  believed  to  be  at  an  end,  since  the  explora- 
tions of  the  present  year  have  disclosed  the  existence  of  clay  analagous  to  that  of 
Stroubridge,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  crucibles.  Centre, 
Clearfield  and  Lycoming  counties,  (Pennsylvania),  have  yielded  large  specimens  of 
clay  that  satisfy  geologists,  mineralogists  and  chemists,  of  the  identity  of  its  proper- 
ties with  those  of  Stourbridge.  Clay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  and  may  probably  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  cast  steel,  if  properly  prepared.  The  great  im- 
pediments to  the  making  of  cast  steel  has  not  arisen  from  any  mystery  in  the  art, 
but  the  want  of  strength  in  the  crucibles.  Black  lead,  and  a variety  of  clays,  have 
been  tried,  but  the  weakness  ef  these  materials  have  hitherto  caused  a loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  because  the  crucibles  made  of  them  would  not  bear  moving  when 
the  melted  metal  was  in  them,  (generally  about  28  lbs.)  The  Stourbridge  was  the 
only  kind  of  clay  that  possessed  the  requisite  qualities  of  preserving  its  shape  and 
soundness  when  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat,  and  its  strength  and  tenacity  when 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  melted  metal.  Capital,  enterprise  and 
perseverance  will  be  engaged  to  bring  this  desirable  material,  so  indispensable  to 
the  finer  arts  of  cutlery  and  machinery,  into  market — if  protection  be  continued  to 
the  efforts  which  our  citizens  are  willing  to  make. 

If  these  views  are  correct — we  have  steel  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  great- 
est abundance: — We  have  steel,  (sheer  steel),  for  nicer  purposes,  and  we  may  have 
east  steel  for  the  most  refined  articles  of  manufacture,  among  ourselves.  But  this 
i9  not  all,  we  may  export  our  steel  lo  Russia,  Prussia  and  France,  in  competition 
with  England  herself;  and  thus  justify  the  further  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties which  we  can  have  the  means  of  paying  for.  The  subject  of  steel  becomes 
more  interesting  as  our  investigation  of  it  advances;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  facts 
and  inferences  now  setforth,  will  suffice  to  continue  the  protection  already  granted, 
and  to  procure  time  for  more  extensive  practical  developement,  which,  if  realized, 
will  add  to  the  means  of  domestic  employment  and  beneficial  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations. 

[The  preceding  report  on  steel  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Contes,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  whom  this  branch  of  the  subject  had  been  specially  referred,  for  a collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  facts;  as  was  that  on  iron,  proper,  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Howell, 
ef  New  York,  by  the  general  committee  on  the  manufactures  of  iron.) 


GENERAL  RECAPITULATION. 

[£y  the  Permanent  Committee .] 


Bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States, 
Pig  iron,  the  whole  quantity  made  t 
computed  as  such 

Value  ...... 

Men  employed  .... 

Persons  subsisted  . 

Annual  wages  .... 

Paid  for  food  furnished  by  farmers  . 


By  the  re- 
port. 

Supplemen- 
tary returns 

Total. 

tons 

96,621 

16,245 

112,866 

(( 

163,542 

27,994 

191,536 

dollars • 

- 

- - - 

13,329,760 

number ■ 

24,979 

- - - 

29,254 

Cl 

124,895 

- 

146,273 

dollars. 

7,493,700 

- - - 

8,776,420 

t( 

3,415,850 

- - - 

4,000,490 

The  following  statement  may  be  useful  in  making  comparisons,  and  is  therefore 
added: 

The  importation  of  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  1S30,  loere  : 

Side  arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  muskets  and  rifles,  $179,153 

Drawing  knives,  axes,  adzes  and  socket  chisels,  29.007 

Bridle  bits  of  every  description,  62  271 

Steel  yards,  scale  beams  and  vices,  30  899 

Cutting  knives,  sickles,  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  spades  and  shovels,  95,004 
Sere ws  weighing  24  lbs.  or  upwards, 

Wood  Screws,  66.8.17 

Other  articles  not  specified,  2,908  978 

Muskets,  No.  8,341,  25.142 

Rifles,  “ 8,  85 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  592,733  lbs-  59  485 

Tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  2.799 

Nails,  613  704  lbs.  40,906 

Spikes,  37,873  lbs.  1.391 

Cables  and  chains,  and  parts  thereof,  540, 628  lbs.  25,885 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  wrought,  2,781  lbs.  200 

Mill  saws,  4,395  lbs.  12.252 

Anchors,  22.672  lbs.  1.121 

Anvils,  677,246  lbs.  31  249 

Hammers  and  sledges,  75,616  lb3.  3 096 

Castings,  1,157.256  lbs.  38  686 

Braziers’  rods,  218  428  lbs.  5,945 

Nail  and  spike  rods,  32  848  lbs.  784 

Sheets  and  hoop,  2 326.796  lbs.  59,822 

Slit  or  rolled  for  band,  scroll  or  casement  rods,  2,845  lbs.  81 

In  pigs,  22,499  cwt.  25  644 

Bar  and  bolt,  rolled,  138  981  cwt.  226  336 

Hammered,  68, 752, 943  lbs.  1,730  375 

Steel,  24,472  cwt.  291  957 

Nearlv  all  the  iron,  with  its  manufactures,  imported,  vims  received  from  England, 
except  of  the  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  which  21.912,702  lbs.  were  from  Rus- 
sia, 45,206,082  lbs.  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs  from  England — leaving 
less  than  a million  of  pounds  for  all  other  places. 
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The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred,  the  resolution  “to  inquire  and 
report  upon  any  evasions  of  the  existing  revenue  laws,” — 

RESPECTFULLY  REPORT. 

That,  in  attending  to  that  duty,  they  have  found  a difficulty  in  obtaining 
as  complete  a statement  of  facts,  as  it  is  desirable  to  present.  Full  and 
satisfactory  evidence,  has,  however,  been  produced,  to  satisfy  their  minds 
of  the  existence  of  extensive  frauds;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
entrusted  to  them,  few  facilities  were  afforded  to  substantiate,  at  this  time, 
by  direct  testimony,  all  the  various  devices  which  are  rest  rted  to  for  the 
purposes  of  evading  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  duties  established 
by  law.  On  application,  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  appraisers  in  this  city, 
by  your  committee,  for  such  evidence  as  they  possessed, — these  officers  re- 
fused to  furnish  it,  except  under  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury:— but  their  application  to  the  collector  met  with  more  favor,  their  in- 
quiries having  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  replied  to  by  that  offioer. 

The  principal  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  have  been  made  in  the  im- 
portation of  broad  cloths.  By  the  law  of  1828,  every  yard  of  imported 
woollen  cloth,  six  quarters  wide,  costing  six  shillings  and  nine  pence,  ster- 
ling, may  be  legally  entered  at  the  dollar  minimum  Every  yard  6-4  wide, 
costing  more  than  6s.  9 d.  sterling,  and  not  exceeding  16s.  10 d.  must,  in 
conformity  to  that  act,  be  entered  at  the  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  mini- 
mum. In  the  first  case  the  duty  is  67^  cents  per  running  yard — in  the  se- 
cond case  the  duty  is  $1  67|  cents.  This  part  of  the  law  is  thus  particu- 
larly stated,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  evaded.  The  law 
of  1830,  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that  of  1828,  has 
hitherto  but  partially  effected  that  object; — it  has  been  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  extent  of  the  evil,  rather  than  of  arresting  it. 

This  has  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  American  opponents  of  the 
protective  system — who  have  endeavoured  to  render  that  law  as  odious  as 
possible;  in  which  they  have  received  material  aid  from  those  foreigners 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  importing — and  from  the  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers  resident  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  journals,  opposed  to  pro- 
tection, have  also  lent  their  aid  to  disparage  the  law;  denying  the  existence 
of  frauds,  and  thereby  rendering  the  execution  of  it  unpopular.  Even  some 
of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  law,  joined  in  the  cry  that 
it  was  oppressive,  and  spoke  openly  of  it  as  iniquitous  and  unjust. 

Your  committee  are  informed,  and  believe,  that  four  fifths  of  all  the  im- 
portations of  dry  goods  into  this  port  are  on  foreign  account;  and  in  the 
(particular  article  of  woollen  cloths,  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  amount  are 
thus  imported. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  broad  cloths  by  four  of  these  foreign 
Agents,  amounted,  in  the  last  twelve  months,  to  one  million  and  a half  of 

rollars.  Either  from  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  no  frauds  exited.;  or 
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from  the  ingenuity  and  management  of  those  who  committed  them,  but  few 
frauds  wero  discovered  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1830.  But  little  variation  from  the  former  practice  of  sending  cloths  to  the 
public  stores  for  appraisement,  was  adopted  by  the  collector  of  this  port.  As 
formerly,  and  in  general,  only  one  package  out  of  each  invoice  was  sent  for 
examination — which  package,  your  committee  believe,  was  properly  exam- 
ined; but  singular  as  it  may  appear,  that  one  package  of  cloths  was  gene- 
rally invoiced  at  a price  which  made  it  liable  to  the  duty  on  the  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  minimum — at  which  price  there  was  little  or  no  induce- 
ment to  defraud,  since  cloths,  costing  and  entered  under  that  minimum, 
are  consumod  in  much  smaller  quantities,  and  because  these  must  produce, 
on  the  average,  five  dollars  per  yard  to  pay  cost  of  importation. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  attempts  at  fraud  were 
almost  wholly  confined  to  cloths  at  the  lower,  or  one  dollar  minimum, — few 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  examination.  To  explain  this 
more  fully,  it  is  important  to  state,  that  invoices  were  made  up  abroad  to 
complete  this  mode  of  evading  the  examination  of  the  cloths  at  the  dollar 
minimum,  by  sending  to  the  consignee,  here,  one  case  in  each  invoice  of 
the  higher  priced  cloths  already  named,  or  one  that  was  fairly  charged  at 
6s.  9 d.  and  managing  to  have  that  alone  selected  as  the  one  case  out  of 
the  invoice  to  be  sent  to  the  public  store,  in  compliance  with  the  law  and 
tho  practice  abovementioned: — keeping  back  the  other  packages  which, 
although  invoiced  at  a price  that  would  admit  them  to  entry  at  the  one  dol- 
lar minimum,  but  which  had  actually  cost  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  higher, 
and  ought  to  have  paid  duty  on  the  two  dollars  and  a half  minimum.  Thus 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that,  in  six  months  immediately  preceding  the 
first  of  April  last,  one  foreign  concern  entered,  at  the  custom  house  in  this 
port,  more  than  four  thousand  pieces,  or  about  eighty  thousand  yards  of 
broad  cloths,  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  three  hundred  pieces,  were 
entered  at  a value,  per  invoice,  not  exceeding  6s.  9 d.  sterling,  and  these, 
for  want  of  a thorough  examination,  were  allowed  to  be  entered  at  the  one 
dollar  minimum.  These  cloths  produced,  in  this  market,  from  three  dol- 
lars and  a quarter  to  four  dollars  and  a quarter,  per  yard;  while  cloths,  ho- 
nestly invoiced  and  legally  entered  at  the  one  dollar  minimum,  it  is  well 
known,  did  not  bring  more  than  from  two  dollars  seventy-five  cents,  to 
three  dollars  per  yard — thus  satisfying  your  committee  that  the  government 
must  have  been  defrauded  of  more  than  thirty ’thousand  dollars  on  these 
importations;, — and  proving  that  the  cloths  which  were  sold  at  from  three 
and  a quarter  to  four  and  a quarter  dollars  per  yard,  were  fraudulently  in- 
troduced into  the  country:  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  absurdity, 
that  this  market  was  kept  fully  supplied  with  cloths  during  a whole  season, 
either  at  an  enormous  loss  to  the  importer,  or  else  at  an  extravagant  profit, 
varying  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 

Your  committee  are  the  better  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  these  cloths  were 
fraudulently  entered,  from  the  knowledge  they  have  obtained,  that,  as  soon 
as  they  -were  put  into  the  possession  of  the  parties  entering  them,  all  the 
marks  and  numbers  by  which  they  might  be  identified,  were  generally  re- 
moved. In  a late  instance,  a number  of  pieces  of  cloths  were  seized  in  an 
auction  store  in  this  city,  under  information  given  to  the  collector  that  they 
had  been  falsely  entered;  and  when  they  were  examined,  it  was  found  that 
the  original  marks  and  numbers,  by  which  they  might  have  been  identified, 
had  been  taken  o!T  and  others  substituted.  What  the  object  of  such  prac- 
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tlces  are,  your  committee  leave  the  public  to  judge.  In  farther  proof  of 
this  allegation,  the  collector  of  this  port,  being  fully  convinced  that  these 
modes  of  evading  the  revenue  laws  were  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and 
being  urged  to  adopt,  as  the  only  method  of  correcting  the  evil,  the  exami- 
nation of  entire  invoices,  has,  during  the  last  five  or  six  months,  caused  all 
the  cloths  invoiced  and  attempted  to  be  passed  at  the  dollar  minimum,  to 
be  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  examination: — the  result  of  which  has  been, 
that  about  three  thousand  pieces  of  these  cloths  have  been  adjudged  by  the 
appraisers  to  have  been  undervalued,  and  to  have  cost  from  7s.  6 d.  to  8s. 
sterling;  consequently  rendering  them  liable  to  the  duty  on  the  two  dollars 
and  a half  minimum: — and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  is,  in  all  but  a few 
cases,  the  importers,  after  detection,  have  been  permitted  to  enter  their 
goods  on  paying  only  the  duty  under  the  advanced  minimum,  instead  of 
being  subjected  to  forfeiture,  according  to  law. 

One  house,  alone,  has  paid  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  additional  du- 
ties on  cloths  thus  put  up;  others  five  and  six  thousand  dollars, — others 
smaller  amounts;  and  only  the  very  trifling  and  inconsiderable  amount  of 
about  a dozen  packages,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  libelled, — and  but 
one  adjudicated  on,  which  was  condemned.  Your  committee  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  disapprobation  of  such 
an  execution  of  the  laws.  Can  stronger  evidence  be  adduced  of  the  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  by  such  importers,  than  the  fact,  that  they  will  and 
do  pay,  when  so  detected,  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  and  a half  cents  the 
running  yard  duty  on  cloths,  which  they  have  just  sworn  that  the  cost  in 
England  entitled  to  entry  at  67|  cents  per  yard? 

Y our  committee  not  only  believe  the  intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  is 
thus  apparent — but  they  are  further  convinced,  that  perjury  is  thus  fre- 
quently committed  with  the  greatest  impunity! 

Y our  committee  take  the  liberty  of  pursuing  this  particular  subject  a lit- 
tle further.  The  investigations  made  have  convinced  them,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  cloths  thus  found  undervalued  by  the  appraisers 
and  put  up  by  them,  to  the  next  highest  minimum  was  very  great;  yet  many 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  pieces  have  been  allowed  to  pass  as  correct, 
in  consequence  of  the  standard  of  value,  at  the  custom  house,  of  tha 
dollar  minimum  cloths  being  from  6 d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  yard,  below  the 
value  of  said  cloths,  in  the  market  from  whence  they  came.  This  has  been 
(as  your  committee  believe),  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  collector 
has  preferred  the  course  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  the  extra  duty  of  one 
dollar  the  yard,  rather  than  libelling,  and  taking  the  risk  of  condemnation^ 
when  the  appraisers  had  only  estimated  them  at  6 d.  or  Is.  sterling  under- 
charged— although,  in  fact,  from  2s.  to  4s.  sterling  undercharged;  and 
had  they  bp°n  so  put  up,  by  the  appraisers,  the  intent  to  defraud  would 
have  been  so  manifest  that  there  could  have  been  no  hesitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  collector,  to  libel;  but  as,  in  most  instances,  they  were  oitly  raised  a 
few  pence,  the  intent  to  defraud  was  less  visible,  and  might  not,  in  his 
opinion,  be  sufficient  to  be  relied  on  for  condemnation. 

Among  the  evidences  that  have  produced  conviction  on  the  minds  of 
your  committee,  that  the  statements  above  made  are  true,  the  following  are 
submitted: 

In  May  last,  two  of  your  committee,  with  one  of  the  most  extensive 
American  importing  merchants,  made  application  to  the  collector  of  the  port, 
to  be  shewn  any  cloths  that  were  then  in  the  public  stores,  that  had  been 
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stopped  by  the  appraisers  as  undervalued — he  promptly  and  politely  acced- 
ed to  their  request,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  stores,  where  a number 
of  bales  were  shewn  to  them,  and  they  examined  five  or  six,  which  they  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  as  follows: 


1 

package 

7s.  9 lI 

to 

10s. 

1 

u 

8s. 

(X 

10s.  6 d. 

1 

a 

9s. 

a 

9s.  6 cl. 

2 

a 

10s. 

a 

10s.  6cZ. 

Supposing  that,  as  the  appraisers  are  bound  by  law  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  cloths  in  each  package,  by  the  best  piece  in  it,  and  as  the  whole 
were  much  above  the  standard  of  the  dollar  minimum  cloths,  or  6s.  9 d.  and 
the  best  pieces  full  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
would  be  libelled  and  condemned.  It  has,  however,  now  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  committee,  that  none  of  them  were  libelled  (although  all  of 
them  were  marked  up,  as  they  were  estimated  by  the  appraisers  to  have  cost 
but  7s.  6 d.  except  one  which  was  estimated  at  7s.  9 d.)  and  the  whole  were 
permitted  to  be  entered  and  the  duties  paid,  under  the  two  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  minimum.  Here  is,  certainly,  a very  strong  case,  proving  the  very 
low  standard  by  which  the  appraisers  must  have  been  governed,  it  being 
from  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  per  yard,  (nearly  fifty  per  cent),  below  the  judgment  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  American  importers  in  the  United  States.  The 
appraisers  being  bound  by  law  to  take  the  best  piece  in  the  package  as  the 
value  of  the  whole;  but  there  were  two  packages,  in  which  there  was  but 
little  variation  of  price,  estimated  as  above  at  10s.  to  10s.  6c£.  the  yard, 
which  the  appraisers  only  rated  at  7s.  6 d.  to  7s.  9 d. 

Stronger  presumptive  evidence  could  not  readily  be  adduced,  that  the 
prices  affixed  to  the  above  named  cloths  by  the  appraisers,  were  much  low- 
er than  their  actual  cost.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mere  difference  of  9 d. 
sterling  the  yard,  which  brought  them  under  the  higher  minimum  and  sub- 
jected them  to  the  payment  of  one  dollar  the  yard  additional  duty,  would 
have  been  submitted  to  by  all  the  consignees  or  owners,  when  they  could 
have  been  returned  to  England,  from  whence  they  carne  (as  has  been  per- 
mitted, though  contrary  to  law,)  at  a much  less  loss  than  to  have  paid 
the  extra  duty  and  sold  them  here — as  6s.  9 d.  cloth  would  pay  cost  and  all 
expenses  of  importation,  if  it  brought  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per 
yard;  but  a 7s.  6 d.  cloth  (and  only  9 d.  more  cost),  if  entered  according  to 
law,  must  bring  four  dollars  the  yard  to  pay  the  cost  and  charges.  That  it 
would  not  bring  any  such  price,  by  at  least  seventy-five  cents  the  yard,  is 
well  known  to  all  buyers; — the  loss  would  therefore  be  seventy-five  cents 
the  yard. 

If  a cloth  that  cost  in  England  9s.  to  10s.  is  only  estimated  by  the  apprais- 
ers at  7s.  6rZ.,  it  is  a fair,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a pretty 
conclusive  evidence,  that  the  cloths  that  really  cost  7s.  6 d.  to  8s.  and  in- 
voiced at  6s.  9 cl.  would  be  allowed  an  entry  at  that  price,  without  being  de- 
tected; and  that  they  have  been,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  or  this  market  would  not  have  been  so  liberally  supplied 
with  cloths  selling  at  from  three  to  three  and  a half  dollars  per  yard. 

Your  committee  deem  it  important  to  state  further,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  greater  part  of  the  cloths  which  have  been  raised  by  the  appraisers  from 
about  6s.  9 d.  the  dollar  minimum,  to  from  7s.  6 d.  to  8s.  have  subsequently 
been  allowed  an  entry  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  at  the  two  dollars  and 
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a half  minimum,  have  been  admitted  to  entry  in  direct  violation  of  the  law 
of  1830. 

This  opinion  seems  fully  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that,  although 
this  mode  of  raising  the  valuation  of  them  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  1828, 
that  law  subjected  the  cloths  to  fifty  per  cent,  additional  duty,  while  the  law 
of  1830,  in  doing  away  this  provision  of  the  law  of  1828,  evidently  substi- 
tutes seizure  and  confiscation  in  case  fraud  shall  be  detected.  It  is  evident 
that  so  long  as  the  practice  prevails  of  only  marking  up  goods  that  are  found 
undervalued,  the  greatest  possible  inducements  are  held  out  to  attempt 
frauds;  since,  in  case  of  discovery,  the  party  attempting  fraud  is  not  placed 
in  a worse  situation,  after  being  detected,  than  he  would  have  been  in,  had 
he  honestly  complied  with  the  law.  In  either  case,  he  would  only  pay  the 
duty  to  which  cloths  are  lawfully  subjected.  While  this  laxity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  prevails,  attempts  will  be  continued  to  evade  it. 

That  the  evil  now  exists  is  established  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  attempts  to  enter  goods  at  an  under  valuation  have  been  de- 
tected by  the  appraisers,  but  in  a few  instances,  as  before  remarked,  have 
the  goods  been  libelled;  and,  in  but  one  instance,  have  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  by  forfeiture,  been  enforced. 

While  the  statements  already  made  by  your  committee,  prove  the  great 
cause  they  have  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  laws  have 
been  administered,  another  cause  of  complaint  arises  from  the  established 
mode  of  computing  the  rate  of  duty.  By  instructions  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment issued  to  collectors,  immediately  after  the  tariff  law  of  1828  went 
into  operation,  the  duties  which  by  that  act  were  required  to  be  assessed  on 
woollen  goods  were  diminished,  and  the  practice  of  charging  a less  amount 
of  duty  than  is  required  by  law,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In 
the  attempt  to  find  analogy  between  those  sections  of  the  law  which  impose 
duties  on  cotton  cloths,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  gave  what  your  com- 
mittee deem  an  erroneous  construction  to  the  law. 

The  terms  of  the  law  are  explicit,  and  require  the  collection  of  forty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  several  minimum  valuations  which  it  estab- 
lishes, and  it  goes  on  further  to  state,  that,  on  all  ad  valorem  duties,  1 0 per  cent, 
additional  shall  be  added  thereto,  if  the  importations  are  on  this  side  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  twenty  per  cent,  additional  if  beyond  it.  But  the 
practice  has  been,  under  this  false  construction  of  the  law,  to  omit  this  ad- 
dition of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  intended  to  be  levied,  thus  abandoning  the 
ad  valorem  principle,  as  relates  to  woollen  goods,  whilst  adhering  to  the 
principle  on  the  raw  material,  wool.  As  the  duties  are  now  levied,  wool  pays 
sixty-jive  per  cent .,  and  cloths  forty-jive. 

The  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  construc- 
tion which  had  been  given  to  the  law  by  his  immediate  predecessor  in  of- 
fice, as  related  to  the  ten  per  cent.,  made  a report  to  congress  in  which  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a declaratory  act  on  the  subject,  by  that  body. — 
The  committee  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  legislative  instruction  on 
this  point,  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  bound  to  administer  the  law 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  evil 
of  the  present  construction  of  the  law  is  so  great,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  the  construction  given  so  erroneous,  that  they  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  interpretation  which  to  them  seems  correct,  may  also  soon  be  adopt 
ed  by  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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In  respect  to  frauds  on  the  importations  of  silk  goods,  a description  of 
merchandise  of  small  bulk,  extensive  variety  and  great  value,  according  to 
the  statements  made  to  your  committee  by  respectable  American  importers, 
great  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  have  also  taken  place;  but  as  the  prices 
of  the  various  fabrics  of  silk,  so  essentially  depend  on  the  peculiar  diversi- 
ties of  fashion  and  manufacture,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual 
cost,  or  market  value,  of  such  fabrics  in  foreign  markets,  than  of  any  other 
of  the  staple  imports  of  the  country. 

From  the  collector,  as  well  as  many  other  highly  respectable  individuals 
of  this  city,  your  committee  are  informed  of  numerous  and  extensive  eva- 
sions of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  importation  of  iron.  By  a trifling  variation 
in  the  form  of  the  imported  article,  or  under  the  names  of  scrap  iron,  rail- 
ing, pallisading,  &.c.  large  quantities  of  iron  have  been  introduced,  which 
paid  a duty  of  only  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  ton,  when  the  duty,  as  it  has 
been  stated,  would  have  been  as  high  as  from  thirty-seven  to  seventy-eight 
dollars  per  ton,  if  it  were  imported  under  the  proper  names  of  rolled  or 
hammered  iron,  braziers  rods,  Slc. 

It  has  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  a public  inquiry,  by  order  of 
congress,  into  the  mode  of  administering  the  revenue  laws  at  the  different 
custom  houses,  would  afford  such  information  as  to  lead  to  the  enforcement 
and  better  execution  of  the  laws.  No  sea  port  of  this  country  has  afforded 
so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  executing  fraudulent  designs  as  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty  ships, from  foreign  ports,  frequent- 
ly arrive  in  the  course  of  one  week,  and  greater  expedition  is  demanded  in 
their  unlading,  and  passing  their  entries  through  the  custom  house,  than  is 
consistent  (as  at  present  organised),  with  the  just  and  careful  execution  of 
the  revenue  laws.  Many  entries,  your  committee  believe,  are  made  out 
with  fraudulent  intent,  and  the  amounts  carried  out  designedly  wrong,  in  the 
expectation  that  in  the  hurry  in  which  they  are  passed,  they  may  escape 
detection. 

Ml  of  ivhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  H.  SCHENCK,  chairman. 

New  York , November , 1831. 


The  committee  on  frauds  consisted  of  Messrs.  P.  II.  Schenck,  E.  Els- 
worth,  and  J.  B.  Murray,  of  New  York;  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Boston;  Z.  Allen, 
of  Providence;  L.  Wain  and  B.  Reeves,  of  Philadelphia;  and  J.  T.  Barr,  of 
Baltimore. 
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Mr.  Crolius  from  the  committee  appointed  “on  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  production  of  the  same” — 

reported  : 

That,  although  the  committee  had  not  been  able,  in  so  short  a time,  to 
collect  all  the  materials  which  so  extended  a branch  of  manufacture  re- 
quires that  its  importance  may  be  made  manifest  to  this  convention  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  they  ask  leave  to  present  the  following  sum- 
mary views,  which,  they  are  entirely  satisfied  from  the  testimony  before 
them,  are  within  the  amount  of  production  and  employment  caused  by  this 
manufacture. 

The  home  consumption  of  hats  made  in  the  United  States,  is 

per  annum,  equal  to  $]  0,000,000 

Exported  500,000 


$10,500,000 

Say,  ten  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  the  annual  value  of 
the  manufacture  of  hats. 

And,  on  the  information  of  practical  men,  extensively  engaged  in  this 
business,  they  have  reached  the  conclusion,  that  eighteen  thousand  persons 
are  directly  employed  in  this  business,  viz: — 

15,000  men  and  boys, 

3,000  women. 


18,000 

Who  receive,  in  money,  paid  for  their  labour,  the  sum  of  four  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year — $4,200,000. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  consist  of  wool,  of  various 
qualities,  and  of  furs,  which  are  of  domestic  and  foreign  production;  also 
gums  shellac  and  seed  lac,  glue,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  copperas,  ver- 
digris and  dye  woods — with  trimmings  of  leather,  cloth  and  silk,  of  foreign 
or  domestic  manufacture. 

It  is  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  duty  was  laid  on  imported  hats; 
and  since  that  time,  (that  the  domestic  manufacture  might  be  encouraged 
and  thereby  established),  the  original  duty  has  been  considerably  increased, 
by  which  American  hatters  were  first  enabled  to  make  a stand  against  fo- 
reign manufacturers,  and  finally  to  drive  them  out  of  the  market,  by  furnishing 
better  and  cheaper  hats  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  sup- 
plied with,  before  an  adequate  protection  was  afforded  in  the  duty  levied  on 
hats;  the  exports  of  which  now  make  a handsome  item  in  the  treasury  state- 
ments. A foreign  hat  is  rarely  seen  in  our  country,  except  in  the  use  of  persons 
just  arrived  from  foreign  places,  because  of  the  imposing  fact,  that  American 
hats,  regard  being  had  to  their  quality,  are  manufactured  at  a less  price  than 
must  be  paid  for  them  elsewhere.  Such  are  the  results  of  protection  ex- 
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tended  to  the  hatters  of  the  United  States,  that  it  directly  employs  1 8,000  per- 
sons, who  earn  in  wages  4,200,000  dollars,  or,  at  an  average  of  nearly  240 
dollars  for  every  person,  per  annum — and  subsists,  in  the  whole,  from 
50  to  00,000  individuals;  and  all  this,  while  the  consumer  receives  a better 
article  at  a reduced  price. 

But,  to  guard  against  foreign  speculators  and  excessive  supplies  of  foreign 
hats,  your  committee  consider  it  essential  to  the  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers as  well  as  manufacturers  of  hats,  that  the  present  duty  should  be 
fully  maintained.  Though  not  very  high  in  its  amount,  it  is  effective  in  its 
operation,  and  the  consequences  have  been  as  just  stated — the  principle  of 
which  your  committee  believe  is  equally  applicable  to  other  important 
branches  of  domestic  industry:  But  do  away  that  protection,  and  the  irre- 
gularity on  the  home  market  would  throw  thousands  of  hatters  out  of  em- 
ployment, who,  with  their  families,  are  now  comfortably  subsisted  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands. 

The  committee  would  in  conclusion  remark,  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
wool  (which  is  extensively  used  by  them,  certain  kinds  being  much  better 
fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  than  our  own),  is  equal  to  65  per  cent,  on 
its  cost,  while  the  duty  on  hats  is  only  SO  per  cent.,  and  the  excess  duty  on 
wool,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  an  injurious  effect;  they  therefore  would  suggest 
such  increase  of  duty  on  hats,  and  especially  on  hat-bodies  or  hat-felts,  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  wool,  as  may  meet  the  duty  imposed  on  the  material 
used — which  they  believe  would  be  advantageous  to  the  American  people 
in  general. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CLARKSON  CROLIUS,  chairman . 


The  manufacture  of  caps  is  also  a very  extensive  and  important  interest 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  one  factory  at  Albany  which,  in  dressing  and 
preparing  furs  and  skins,  and  in  the  making  of  caps,  employs  about  six  hun- 
dred persons,  on  an  average,  throughout  the  year,  and  pays  out  2,000  dol- 
lars in  weekly  wages,  or  100,000  dollars  per  annum,  for  labor  only. — 
There  are  two  or  three  other  factories  of  such  articles  at  Albany — and  se- 
veral in  other  places.  The  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
caps  in  the  United  States,  (for  men’s  wear)  may  be  put  down  as  equal  to 
about  $ 1 5, 000, 000 — fifteen  millions  ot  dollars  a year. — [ Permanent  com- 
mittee.] 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT. 


The  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  beg  leave  to  Report — 


A 

Jl  statement  shewing  the  condition  of  the  salt  business  in  Ike  United  States,  in  1829  and  1830. 


STATES. 

^ «\ 

a so 

•*o  VO 

"S.  2 

2 S 

k 1 -| 

4 § 

JVo.  of  persons  I 

employed. 

JVb.  oj  bushels 
annually  pro- 
duced. 

Jlvcrage  cost  per 
bushel. 

1 Jlverage  price  per 

1 bushel  at  the  ma- 
| nufadory. 

Gals,  water  per 
bushel 

Probable  quantity 
of  wrought  iron 
used  per  annum. 

Probable  quantity 
of  cast  iron  used 
per  annum . 

Dollars . 

Bushels. 

Cents. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Maine 

22,000 

90,000 

37i 

4 

New  Hampshire 

3,000 

1,200 

40  a 50 

Massachusetts 

1,754,576 

567,239 

39  a 4S 

Rhode  Island 

5,400 

1,600 

50 

Connecticut 

5,000 

2,000 

45 

New  York 

3,077,000 

1,291,220 

45 

45 

New  Jersey 

7,000 

7,000 

50  a 75 

Pennsylvania 

400,500 

600,000 

35 

45 

15 

*45 

Delaware 

2,250 

7,500 

so 

Maryland 

20,000 

3S,000 

30 

Virginia 

1 ,000,000 

1,061,000 

37^ 

70 

50 

*200 

North  Carolina 

96,600 

31,860 

30  a 75 

South  Carolina 

9,000 

3,000 

50 

Ohio 

334,762 

446,350 

37  a 50 

95 

29 

66 

Kentucky 

160,000 

137,320 

50  a 75 

95 

20 

45 

Tennessee 

3,000 

3,640 

75al00 

Alabama 

3,000 

4,000 

62 

Illinois 

53,000 

138,000 

40  a 75 

80 

8 

25 

Arkansas 

3,000 

10,000 

75al00 

80 

Florida 

4,000 

Indiana 

7,000 

125 

Missouri 

6,964,988 

4,444,929 

126 

381 

Key  West  is  a new  source  for  the  production  of  salt.  Ponds  have  been  made,  the 
production  of  which,  in  a year  or  two,  will  supply,  if  the  expectations  of  the  owners 
are  Dot  greatly  disappointed,  from  five  to  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  year. 


*To  many  of  the  wells  is  annexed  a steam  engine  of  about  two  tons  weight. 
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B. 


Year 


1806 

1807 

1808* 

1809,  ’10,  ’ll  and  -12 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 


Turks  Island. 
cents. 

62§ 

50  a 55 
60  72  a 100 
75  a 
100 

fine  $2  a 2 75  per  bushel. 

various. 

65  a 70 
60  a 62 


city  of  New  York. 

Year. 

Turks  Island. 

1818 

68  a 70 

1921 

58 

1824 

53  a 55 

1825 

50 

1826 

49  a 50 

1827 

55  a 57 

1828 

48  a 50 

1229 

47  a 48 

1830 

42  a 45 

1831,  October  29, 

58 

:e,  contained  returns  of  the  prices  of  Li- 

verpool  and  Lisbon  salt,  in  a few  of  the  years  stated;  but  as  that  of  Turks  Island  is 
complete  for  every  year,  and  is,  itself,  the  best  scale  whereby  to  form  a correct 
judgment  of  the  value  of  salt,  we  have  taken  it  alone — and  it  is  fully  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  intended.] — Per.  Com. 

C. 


Salt  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  \st  of  September,  1825,  to  the  30 th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  and  from  the  1 at  of  October,  1828,  to  the  30 th  of  September,  1829. 


WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

From  Oct.  1,  1825,  to 

Sept.  30,  1826. 

From  Oct.  1,  1828,  to 

Sept.  30,  1829. 

Quantity 

Value 

Cost 

Quantity. 

Value 

Cost 

bushels. 

do  liars. 

cents. 

bushels. 

dollars. 

cents. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

6,482 

1,227 

18.6 

2,129 

212 

10.0 

Danish  West  Indies 

4,658 

481 

10.3 

171,126 

13,770 

8.6 

Dutch  do.  and  American  colonies 

58,508 

6,167 

11.5 

68,221 

6,902 

10.1 

England 

2,354,549 

429,932 

18.3 

2,985,215 

455,743 

15.3 

Ireland 

90,666 

11,947 

13.2 

60,901 

11,470 

18.8 

Gibraltar 

68,773 

8,090 

11.8 

49,162 

5,133 

10.4 

British  West  Indies 

979,905 

108,304 

11.1 

1,965,581 

98,143 

9.2 

British  American  colonies 

33,903 

6,484 

16.3 

2,350 

1,181 

50.0 

Hanstowns  and  ports  of  Germany 
Fr.  Eu-  ports  on  the  Mediteria’n 

5 

2 

40  0 

15,862 

1,493 

9.4 

49,040 

4,278 

8.7 

French  W.  I.  and  Am.  colonies 

2,412 

402 

16.7 

Other  French  ports 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

9,759 

1,052 

10.8 

65,756 

5,279 

8.0 

172,214 

12,658 

7 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

20,0S0 

1,892 

9.4 

113,100 

7,286 

6.4 

Cuba 

6,334 

795 

12  6 

17,363 

1,49S 

8.6 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

2,768 

373 

13.5 

9,432 

800 

8.5 

Portugal 

749,674 

84,166 

11.2 

1,000,615 

81,376 

8.2 

Italy  and  Malta 

12,591 

994 

7 9 

69,090 

4,149 

6 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

8,673 

553 

6.4 

Colombia 

3,348 

1,000 

29  9 

Brazil 

7,750 

1,017 

13.1 

7,856 

879 

11.2 

Europe  generally 

6,861 

1,044 

15.2 

Africa  generally 

1,367 

261 

19.1 

South  Seas 

1,686 

115 

10.6 

Hayti 

1,400 

200 

41.3 

Madeira 

21,930 

1,850 

4.4 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

4,422 

480 

10.8 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

41,337 

4,171 

10 

Turkey,  Levant  and  Egypt 

28,961 

2,125 

7.3 

West  Indies  generally 

4,102 

324 

7.1 

Total 

4,564,720 

667,058 

5,945,547 

714,618 

♦From  1808  to  1815  inclusive,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was 
much  interrupted  by  European  orders  and  decrees,  with  our  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse laws,  and  the  war;  and  the  prices  in  those  years  are  not  intended  to 
come  into  an  exact  and  fair  comparison — though  it  was  proper  to  state  them.  Early 
in  1815  the  price  at  Baltimore  was  as  high,  for  some  time,  as  six  dollars  per  bushel. 

Per.  Committee. 


on  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
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1826. 

Great  Britain  and  her 

dependencies  8,533,796  cost  564,757 

From  all  other  places  1,030,924  “ 102,201 


1929. 

4,114,047  cost  566,537 
1,831,500  “ 148,081 


4,564,720 

From  England  and  her 
dependencies  be- 
yond the  amount  re- 
ceived from  all  other 
places  2,502,872 


667,058  5,945,547 


462,456  2,282,547 


714,518 


418,466 


D. 


Abstract , shewing  the  quantity  of  Salt  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government,  to  the  30 th  of  September,  1829. 


YEAR. 

Bush.  imp. 

Duties. 

Year. 

Bush.  imp. 

Duties. 

From 

the 

commencement 

do 

1809 

360 

42 

of 

the 

government 

to 

do 

1814* 

379,112 

75,822 

31st 

Dec. 

1791 

5,257,456 

630,895 

do 

1815 

4,311,763 

855,449 

From 

1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec. 1792 

1,779,510 

213,34! 

do 

1816 

5,367,470 

1,076,933 

do 

1793 

2,027,332 

247,622 

do 

1817 

2,975,995 

594,496 

do 

1794 

2,953,411 

361,128 

do 

1818 

3,557,625 

714,466 

do 

1795 

2,823,718 

345,770 

do 

1819 

3,823,410 

765,537 

do 

1796 

3,670,077 

443,550 

do 

1820 

4,010,569 

803,913 

do 

1797 

2,977,902 

391.134 

do 

1821 

3,121,847 

624,369 

do 

1798 

2,755,534 

644,206 

do 

1822 

3,538,323 

707,664 

do 

1799 

2,513,411 

488,617 

do 

1823 

4,449,740 

889,948 

do 

1800 

3,421,819 

687,387 

do 

1824 

3,092,092 

618,410 

do 

1801 

3,608,94S 

686,454 

do 

1825 

4,578,538 

915,707 

do 

1802 

3,872,905 

702,838 

do 

1826 

4,564,720 

912,944 

do 

1803 

3,542,872 

721,355 

do 

1827 

4,320,535 

do 

1804 

3,433,996 

686,799 

do 

1828 

3,962,957 

do 

1805 

3,782,328 

765,804 

do 

1829 

5,945,547 

1,188,109 

do 

1806 

4,262,704 

862,694 

do 

1830 

5,374,046 

do 

1807 

597,033 

731,508 

do 

1831 

5,500 ,000  estimated. 

do 

1808 

48,954 

6,017 

E. 

An  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  Salt  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1826  and  1829; 
also  tne  quantity  re-shipped  during  the  same,  with  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactur- 
ed in  the  United  States  in  those  years. 

Bushels. 

Imported  from  the  1st  of  October,  1825,  to  the  SOth  September,  1826,  4, 564,720 

Re-shipped  during  the  same  period  30,680 


Consumed  4,534,040 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1826,  taken  from 
document  No.  47,  of  the  senate,  printed  January  21st,  1828,  4,113,000 


Total  8,647,040 

From  the  treasury  report  of  the  5th  of  February,  1829,  the  importations 

of  the  year  ending  the  SOth  of  September,  amounted  to  5,945,547 

Re-shipped  daring  the  same  period  44,390 


Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1829,  as  shewn  by 
Table  A.  4,444,929 


Total  10,346,086 


*No  duties  having  been  collected  during  the  omitted  years,  no  means  exist  of  as- 
certaining the  quantity  imported. 
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F. 

The  importations  of  1831  is  estimated  at  about  five  and  a half  million  of  bushels. 
By  comparing  the  present  price  of  salt,  with  a duty  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  it  will 
clearly  be  seen,  that  the  consumer  was  supplied  with  this  important  and  necessary 
article  of  consumption,  taking  the  years  1824  to  1830,  at  50  cents,  when  the  duty 
was  20  cents  per  bushel.  By  the  prices  current  of  the  present  year  at  a duty  of  10 
cents,  the  consumer  will  pay  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  See  B.  This  establishes 
one  plain  fact,  that  instead  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt,  supplying  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  at  a lower  rate,  it  has  had  the  effect,  from  the  vaccilating  poli- 
cy of  the  government,  to  discourage  the  necessary  exertions  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  this  important  branch  of  American  industry,  which,  of  course,  has  pro- 
duced the  difference  in  price.  Your  committee  think  they  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
that  if  the  duty  on  salt  was  entirely  taken  oil',  the  price  would  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  the  present  year,  to  at  least  seventy-four  cents  per  bushel,  a3  in  former  years 
when  no  duty  existed. 

G. 

As  a source  of  revenue,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  the  domestic  manufacture, 
the  first  congress  which  assembled  under  our  present  constitution  were  induced,  on 
the  20th  July,  1789,  to  pass  an  act  imposing  a duty  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  salt 
imported  into  these  United  States.  At  the  next  session,  1790,  it  was  increased  to  12 
cents  per  bushel. 

These  enactments  operated  as  a bounty  for  individual  enterprise.  Not,  however, 
in  the  estimation  of  congress,  equal  to  the  hazard  of  investment.  In  1797,  the  duty 
on  foreign  salt  was  augmented  to  20  cents  per  bushel.  This  proved  insufficient  to 
call  forth  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens:  necessity  seemed  to  require 
that  congress  should  act  on  every  article  that  appeared  to  languish,  under  what  was 
then  called  a protecting  duty.  Despairing  of  its  ultimate  success,  on  the  3rd  March, 
1807,  salt  was  declared  free  of  duty  from  and  after  1st  January,  1808.  This  con- 
tinued until  1st  January,  1814.  During  these  years,  as  per  appendix  B.  salt 
ranged  from  50  to  100  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  any  other  period  from  or  since 
the  formation  of  the  government,  (the  period  of  the  war,  excepted).  It  may  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  act  which  renewed  the  duly  for  the  encouragement 
of  our  own  manufactories  of  salt,  gave  the  bounty  or  drawback  on  the  fisheries. — 
The  war  of  a second  independence  brought  forth  the  energies  of  the  country,  and, 
from  the  close  of  that  struggle  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  last  act  laying  a duty  on  salt, 
it  ranged  lower  than  at  any  other  period  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

General  Washington,  in  December  1796,  used  the  following  language — 

“Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious  because 
liable  to  be  interrupted? 

Mr  .Jefferson,  in  1808 — 

“The  suspension  of  our  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent 
powers  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects  of  just 
concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  been  forced,  has  impelled  us  to  apply 
a portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  aDd  improvements, 
and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labour  from  taxation 
with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent.” 

In  1816  he  wrote  thus — 

“That  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves. 
We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist.  The  grand 
inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them,  at  the  will  of 
a foreign  nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures,  must 
be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins  and 
live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns.  1 am  proud  to  say  I am  not  one  of  them.” 

Mr.  Madison  in  1809,  says — 

“That  it  is  not  unworthy  of  reflection,  that  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  contending  na- 
tions, to  obstruct  our  trade  with  them,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of  procuring 
the  productions  and  manufactures  of  which  our  own  is  now  taking  the  place.” 

In  his  message  of  1815,  he  said — 

“There  is  no  subject  which  can  enter  with  greater  force  into  the  deliberations  of 
congress,  than  a consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  manufac- 
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tures  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  United  States  during  the  European 
wars.” 

See  Mr.  Monroe's  message  1321 — 

Again  2d  Dec.  1823: — “I  recommend  a review  of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to  manu- 
facture, or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  indepen- 
dence of  our  country.” 

Your  committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Judging,  however,  from  the  amount  of  capital  as  per 
schedule  A,  which  is  seven  millions  of  dollars,  the  number  must  be  very  consid- 
erable. It  is  a remarkable  fact,  as  far  as  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  your  committee, 
that  in  no  one  instance  has  the  people  petitioned  congress  for  a repeal  of  the  salt 
duty.  They  are  satisfied  with  obtaining  this  article  of  necessity  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble price.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  BRUEN,  chairman. 

A delegate  from  the  county  of  Kanawha,  state  of  Virginia. 

New  York,  31st  Oct.  1831. 


The  Permanent  Committee  believe  that  some  additional  statements  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  may  be  useful. 

A petition  to  congress,  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  salt,  in  the  county  of  Ka- 
nawha, Virginia,  signed  Lewis  Summers,  Joel  Shrewsbury, sen.  Lewis  Ruffner,  James 
Bream,  Joseph  Lovell,  A.  Donnally,  and  Isaac  Noyes,  dated  9th  Jan.  1828,  and  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  senate,  Jan.  21,  1828 — stated,  among  others,  the  following  facts, 
which  are  briefly  condensed,  for  common  reference. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  the  western  country,  salt  was  as  high  as  $5  per  bushel, 
and  for  several  years  it  fluctuated  from  2 to  3 dollars;  but  the  works  at  Kanawha, 
being  commenced,  it  fell  to  1 dollar.  And,  even  during  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  such  was  the  domestic  competition,  that  it  averaged  less  than  87£  cents — 
though  selling  at  5 or  6 dollars  on  the  sea-board.  In  some  instances,  it  rose  to  one 
dollar,  (at  the  works)  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  north-western  army,  and 
the  operations  of  speculators — but  increased  production  enabled  the  manufacturers 
to  extend  their  supplies  to  new  customers,  and  considerably  checked  a general  in- 
crease in  price.  At  that  time  12,000  bushels  were  made  weekly  at  Kanawha. 

Since  this  period,  the  salt  works  in  the  western  country  have  been  much  increas- 
ed— and  so  great  was  the  competition,  and  large  the  supply,  that  salt  was  sold  as  low 
as  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel,  in  casks  ready  for  shipping,  in  1S25 — and  in  1826,  even 
at  12-J  cents.  This  necessarily  caused  a stoppage  of  many  of  the  works.  There 
were  61  wells,  of  a capacity  to  supply  100  furnaces,  but  only  56  were  in  operation. 
The  average  price  of  1S27  is  stated  to  have  been  24\  cents,  and  the  actual  cost  of  ma- 
nufacturing, including  barrelling,  &c.  19^  cents.  The  salt  made,  was  787,000  bushels, 
employing  471  regular  laborers,  using  1,635,000  bushels  of  coal  in  the  evaporation  of 
64,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  capital  employed  was  estimated  at  $548,000,  and 
the  agricultural  products  annually  consumed  by  the  working  people  valued  at 
$47,600 — using  24£  tons  wrought  iron  ani  10Si  tons  cast  iron,  and  paying  for  me- 
chanics bills  7,950  dollars  a year.  W e recite  these  particulars  to  shew  how  one  branch 
of  industry  interlocks  itself  with  others.  And  further,  should  be  added  the  labor 
and  cost  of  transportations,  in  making  barrels,'1  and  building  wagons,  boats,  &c.  em- 
ploying many  and  various  other  persons.  In  this  petition,  the  whole  products  of  the 
salt  works  of  the  United  States,  for  1827,  were  estimated  at  4,113,000  bushels — one 
half  of  which  were  in  the  western  country.  By  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  1810, 
the  quantity  of  home-made  salt  reported  was  1,238,365  bushels,  worth  1,149,725 
dollars;  or  almost  one  dollar  a bushel  in  that  year,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  salt. — 
See  the  table  of  average  prices,  marked  B — and  it  will  appear  that  the  duty  has  not 
had  any  apparent  effect  on  prices — nor  do  we  believe  that  it  has  had  any  real  one; 
for  a brisk  domestic  competition  acts  against  the  foreign  supply,  and  reduces  cost 
to  consumers,  and  so  it  has  been  in  respect  to  every  class  of  protected  articles. 

* 130,000  barrels,  costing  32,000  dollars,  were  required. 
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Of  the  4,564,720  bushels  imported  in  1826  no  less  than  3,533,796  bushels  were  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies — 2,854,549  from  England,  direct. 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  contains  some  powerful  reasoning  against  the  then 
apprehended  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt;  but  the  Permanent  Committee  believe 
that  their  present  business  is  confined  to  'he  facts  as  stated;  and  do  not  wish  to  pass 
from  them  into  argument  just  now. 

On  the  22d  day  of  October  1S30,  the  salt  manufacturers  of  Kanawha  again  peti- 
tioned congress  for  a restoration  of  the  duty  on  salt.*  They  estimated  the  capita) 
vested  in  this  manufacture  at  6,964,9S8  dollars,  and  shewed  the  capacity  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  domestic  supplies:  they  computed  that  3,653  persons  were 
directly  employed  in  the  business,!  who,  among  a multitude  of  supplies  from  the  far- 
mer, required  about  600  tons  of  iron  annually.  They  state  a fact  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, though  seldom  sufficiently  noticed  by  political  economists  and  statesmen — 
that,  on  a failure  of  supplies  from  Kanawha,  (which  had  kept  down  the  prices  at 
from  45  to  50  cents),  foreign  salt,  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  immediately  advanc- 
ed to  75  cents.  But  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Virginia  manufactures,  ( sti- 
mulated by  the  high  price),  soon  brought  it  down  again.  They  say  that  the  protection 
given  to  domestic  salt  has  not  diminished  the  foreign  trade  in  the  article — as  the  ta- 
bles shew.  Its  chief  effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of  salt;  the  diminished  price 
being  the  loss  or  profit  to  foreign  manufacturers.  A large  part  of  the  salt  brought  to 
the  United  States  is  imported  in  lieu  of  ballast.  The  price  of  iron,  salt  or  molasses, 
for  examples,  has  never  risen,  (unless  fora  moment)  because  of  higher  duties  im- 
posed— nor  the  price  of  molasses,  salt  or  coflee  permanently  declined,  because  that  the 
duties  have  been  lessened.  Practical  results  are  decidedly  against  the  theory,  that  du- 
ties must  needs  be  “taxes.”  It  is  the  force  of  the  domestic  competition,  which  settles 
that  question;  as  is  fully  shewn  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  iron;  and  other  facts  known  to  every  man  of  business,  who  has  examined  the 
subject. 

A memorial  to  congress  from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  published  by 
order  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Jan.  23,  1827,  presents  the  following  facts: 

That,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  salt  was  sold  for  three  or  four  silver  dollars 
per  bushel — that  after  the  war,  the  manufacture  increased,  until  the  duty  was  taken 
off;  but  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  (recollecting  “revolutionary  sufferings”),  to  aid 
the  manufacturers,  exempted  the  salt  factories  from  taxation.  In  1813,  the  duty  of 
20  cents  per  bushel  being  laid,  the  manufacture  revived,  and  became  extensive — 
great  improvements  being  made  in  it,  to  save  labor  as  well  as  advance  the  quality  of 
the  article.  The  water  is  pumped  into  vats  from  the  ocean— and  the  vats  are  cov- 
ered to  avoid  the  efi'ect  of  rain3,  or  of  dews,  at  night.  In  Barnstable  county,  only, 
there  were  then  15,000,000  feet  of  such  vats,  worth  $1,300,000,  and  having  more 
than  1,000  owners.  The  price  of  salt  which  had  been  as  high  as  60  cents,  having 
fallen  to  33  cents  at  the  work9,  the  competition  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
supply,  in  the  language  of  the  memorialists,  became  “severe” — and  they  asked  con- 
gress “what  good  reason  there  could  be  for  destroying  their  only  manufacture?”  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

In  the  year  ending  Nov.  1828,  1 ,160.000  bushels  of  salt  were  made  at  Salina,  Syra- 
cuse, Geddes  and  Liverpool,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  paid  a revenue  to  the 
xtate  of  12^  cents  per  bushel;  and  left  a clear  profit  for  the  year  of  $138,620. 

From  March  1S27  to  June  IS29,  the  monthly  product  of  salt  at  Kanawha,  was  75,000 
bushels — inspected. 

In  1829  the  Kiskeminetas  salt  works  in  Pennsylvania,  employed  two  hundred  road 
wagons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831  there  were  17,545,760  square  feet  of  salt  works 
in  Massachusetts. 

Tbe  following  brief  notices  of  the  salines  on  the  Kanawha,  as  generally  applicable 
to  those  west  of  the  mountains,  are  interesting. 

At  the  point  where  the  salt  factories  aro  established,  the  Kanawha  river  is  about 

*A  law  with  a prospective  effect  having  passed  to  reduce  it. 

I They,  and  their  families  were  estimated  at  14,612  persons — subsisted  by  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt. 
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150  yards  wide.  The  “salt  region”  extends  15  miles  along  the  river,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  sal.t  manufactured  may  be  extended  to  an  indefinite  amount. 

The  salt  water  is  obtained  by  boring  through  a great  rock,  to  the  depth  of  from 
300  to  500  feet.  Copper  or  tin  tubes  are  introduced  to  keep  out  the  fresh  water, 
which  lies  above  the  salt, — and  the  latter  rises  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  adjoin- 
ing river,  though  all  communication  with  it  is  cut  off.  The  salt  water  is  then  raised 
to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  40  feet,  by  forcing  pumps,  and  conveyed 
to  the  furnaces,  as  required.  Bituminous  coal  abounds  on  the  spot,  and  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  evaporating  the  water.  Some  of  the  salt  water  thus  obtained,  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  hold  very  little  more  salt  in  solution. 

These  works  at  present,  employ  about  800  men,  as  salt-makers,  coopers,  boat- 
builders,  <^c.  The  average  price  of  salt  has  hardly  exceeded  30  or  35  cents  per 
bushel,  at  them.  By  means  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  other  channels 
of  cheap  transportation,  supplies  of  salt  may  he  obtained  from  the  west  in  future 
emergencies — such  as  happened  in  the  last  war. 

The  Kanawha  salt  is  purer  than  the  Liverpool. 

Dec.  9,  1831. 

Duty  15  cents. 


Prices  of  Salt  at  Baltimore. 
March  2 7,  1 830.  April  19,  1831. 


Duty  20  cents. 


Duty  15  cents. 


Turks  Island 
St.  Ubes 
Cadiz 
Lisbon 

Liverpool,  (ground) 
“ (sack) 


45  to  47 
44  “ 45 
40  “ 41 
43  “ 44 
40 

205  to  *212 


50 

none 
42  to  43 
43 

not  quoted 
200  to  215 


53 

53 

none 

u 

40 

200  — 


The  fishing  business  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  failed  last  year,  and  there 
was  some  excitement,  because  of  the  stock  of  salt  on  hand,  and  its  anticipated  fall 
in  price,  on  account  of  the  reduced  duty  to  take  place  on  the  1st  January  last — but 
the  salt  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen  rather  made  a profit  than  a loss,  when  the 
duty  retired  five  cents  a bushel!  And  now,  (Dec.  9)  we  see,  that  though  the  duty 
will  be  only  10  cents  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  the  price  of  Turks  Island  salt  is  six 
cents  higher  than  it  was  in  March  1830,  when  the  duty  was  20  cents,  and  3 cents 
higher  than  when  the  duty  was  15  cents,  which  duty  will  be  only  10  cents,  three 
weeks  hence.  There  ha3  been  a small  decline  in  the  price  of  Liverpool  salt,  in  sacks 
of  4 bushels,  since  March  1830 — but  all  other  salts  show  no  other  change  since  that 
time  except  against  consumers.* 


*When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty,  Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  stated,  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  that  a reduced  duty  would  not  affect 
the  cost  to  consumers,  though  destroying  a large  amount  of  domestic  capital  and  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  of  Virginia,  said  that  he  had  seen  $12  given  in  his  country  for  a 
bushel  of  alum  salt,  and  recollected  when  it  was  reduced  to  $5,  because  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  mountain  roads — but  that  the  price  remained  at  three  dollars  until 
the  Kanawha  works  displaced  the  foreign  article.  He  had  seen  the  time  when  24 
bushels  of  wheat  would  not  pay  for  one  of  alum  salt — and,  at  the  same  place,  he  had 
seen  salt  so  reduced  in  price  that  a barrel  of  it  would  not  pay  for  a barrel  of  flour. 
He  supposed  that  a bushel  of  foreign  salt  had  not  been  consumed  in  more  than  half 
of  his  (congressional)  district  for  the  fifteen  preceding  years;  and  thought  if  such 
salt  was  wholly  excluded,  the  whole  quantity  required  would  be  furnished  without 
inconvenience. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to  many  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary 
congress  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  at  the  date  of  these  resolutions, 
he  said  that  the  business  had  been  commenced  in  his  neighborhood — by  evaporating 
sea-water.  That  the  capital  now  vested  in  the  manufacture  in  Massachusetts 
amounted  to  1,754,576  dollars — making  annually  503,686  bushels  of  salt,  equal  to  the 
best  alum  or  Turks  island.  That  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  1807,  though  almost  ruin- 
ous to  manufacturers,  rendered  only  a small  and  temporary  benefit  to  consumers. 
That  there  were  more  than  800  small  factories  in  his  district — whose  competition 
had  reduced  the  price  to  30  cents  for  56  lb.  of  salt, — [the  duty  then  being  20  cents 
on  that  quantity] ; and  he  estimated  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  domestic  manu- 
facture at  eight  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  salt  made  at  the  factories  in  Massachusetts  weighs  about  76  lbs.  per  bushel; 
and  in  1828,  sold  for  38  cents.  The  capital  vested  in  them  was  estimated  at  about 
two  millions  of  dollars. 


The  duty  on  Salt. 

In  1789  6£  cents 

1790  12 
1798  20 

1807  duty  taken  off 
1813  20  cents  renewed* 

1816  20  cents — act  extended 

1830  20  from  Jan.  1,  and 

1831  15  from  Jan.  1 

1832  10  [to  be]  from  Jan.  I. 


Price— Turks  Island. 


67 

50  to  55 
50  to  100 
65  to  70 
45  to  47 
50  to  53 

53  [Dec.  9,  1831. 


The  whole  facts  shew — that  the  amount  of  the  duty  had  no  apparent  effect  on  price, 
and  favor  the  opinion,  that  a diminished  duty  has  rather  had  a tendency  to  in- 
crease the  profits  of  foreign  manufacturers  and  embarrass  the  operations  of  home  ma- 
nufacturers, by  rendering  the  market  uncertain,  than  to  diminish  cost  to  consumers. 


To  exemplify  this  we  shall  state  the  duties  upon  and  prices  of  molasses,  at  differ- 
ent periods — the  supply  of  that  article  being  also  of  domestic  and  foreign  production. 


1827 

duty  5 cents. 

price  33  to  35  less  the  duty 

29 

1828 

10 

30  to  31 

20J 

1829 

10 

26  to  27 

164 

1830 

10 

30  to  31 

20i 

1831 

5 

29  to  ,30 

24£ 

The  preceding  are  taken  from  the  Baltimore  prices  current  of  Dec.  in  each  year 
given,  and  have  reference  to  the  same  quality  of  West  India  molasses;  the  price 
of  which  declined  in  the  West  Indies  when  our  duty  was  increased,  and  advanced 
there  when  the  duly  was  reduced.  Such  are  the  operations  of  trade;  which  we  ex- 
pect to  show  hereafter  in  numerous  instances,  and  offer  the  reasons  for  them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  for  the  present,  that  such  they  are. 
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In  support  of  the  opinions  just  advanced,  we  shall  add  the  following  statements, 
derived  from  Mr.  E.  Williams'  valuable  work,  the  New  York  Annual  Register, 
given  in  anticipation  of  the  volume  for  1882,  which  is  speedily  to  be  published. 

Prices  of  Coal,  Salt,  Coffee  and  JWolasses. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prices  in  the  New  York  market  on  the  1st  De- 
cember in  each  year  (except  those  of  1820  and  1822,  from  which  returns  have  not 
been  obtained)  since  the  last  war,  of  Liverpool  coal,  Turks  Island  salt,  West  India 
coffee  and  molasses,  (average  price,)  with  the  duties  payable  on  the  same  articles — 


Coal  per  Chal- 
dron. 


Dec.  1 

Price 

Duty. 

1815 

$23 

$3  60 

1816 

14 

1 80 

1817 

11 

do 

1818 

11 

do 

1819 

14 

do 

1820 

do 

1821 

14 

do 

1822 

do 

1823 

12 

75  do 

1824 

15 

2 16 

1825 

14 

do 

1826 

10 

do 

1827 

13 

do 

1828 

13 

do 

1829 

11 

do 

1830 

8 

do 

1831 

13 

do 

Salt  per 
bushel. 

Coffee 

Price 

Duty. 

Price 

90  cts. 

20  cts. 

25  cts. 

60 

do 

21 

60 

do 

24 

70 

do 

30 

do 

do 

24 

62 

do 

29 

60 

do 

28 

do 

do 

25 

52 

do 

20 

50 

do 

17 

58 

do 

16 

49 

do 

15 

62 

do 

144 

62 

do 

13 

45 

do 

124 

55 

do 

12 

62 

15 

124 

per  lb. 

Molasses  per 
gallon. 

Duty. 

Price 

Duty. 

lOcts. 

70  cts. 

10  cts. 

5 

50 

5 

do 

60 

do 

do 

53 

do 

do 

40 

do 

do 

30 

do 

do 

33 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

26 

do 

do 

28 

do 

do. 

S3 

do 

do 

30 

do 

do 

S3 

do 

do 

28 

10 

do 

25 

do 

do 

30 

do 

2 

30 

5 

* Limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CURRENCY. 


The  committee  charged  by  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  assembled  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  “report 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  affecting  or  affected  by  the  protecting 
system,”  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  Report — 

That  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  any  statement  they  may  make  in 
relation  to  the  “currency”  of  our  country,  as  it  may  affect  or  be  affected  by 
the  “protecting  system,”  it  is  necessary  to  give  to  those  terms  a definite  and 
distinct  meaning,  that  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  just,  when  applied 
to  the  system  of  trade  and  political  economy  existing  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  term  “currency”  they  understand  the  medium  of  exchange  used 
by  contracting  parties,  in  the  interchange  of  commodities  which  are  the 
product  of  labour,  when  direct  barter  or  the  exchange  of  one  commodity 
for  another,  of  supposed  eq-ual  value,  does  not  take  place:  But  where  time 
or  space  intervenes  between  the  delivery  of  articles,  that  are  the  subjects  of 
a contract,  the  written  evidence  that  is  given  of  the  contract  is  the  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  its  transferable  quality  gives  to  it  the  character  of 
currency. 

By  the  term  “protecting  system,”  the  committee  understand  such  regu- 
lations of  foreign  commerce  as  shall  protect  our  country  from  purchasing 
and  importing,  either  voluntarily  by  its  own  citizens,  or  having  forced  into 
it  by  foreigners,  an  amount  of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  other  countries, 
for  which  the  product  of  the  labor  of  our  own  will  be  insufficient  to  pay, 
when  sold  in  foreign  markets;  and  thereby  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a 
balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States,  that,  if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid 
by  gold  and  silver:  articles  of  commerce,  the  value  of  which  is  regulated 
like  the  value  of  all  other  articles  of  commerce — by  demand  and  supply. 

However  some  modern  political  economists  may  attempt  to  ridicule  what 
is  termed  the  “balance  of  trade,”  the  committee  do  not  entertain  a doubt 
□f  its  existence,  as  certainly  betwreen  nations  and  communities  of  people,  as 
between  individuals  of  the  same  community; — nor  that  the  amount  of  this 
balance  determines  as  certainly  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  a na- 
:ion  can  retain,  as  it  decides  the  amount  that  an  individual  can  hold. 
Every  person  knows  that  the  effect  of  contracting  debts  to  an  amount 
:hat  his  own  income  will  not  pay,  must  create  a balance  against  him,  to  pay 
.vhich  he  will  first  have  to  paid  with  his  money;  secondly,  with  whatever 
ither  articles  of  value  he  may  possess;  and  if  these  be  insufficient  to 
satisfy  his  engagements,  that  nothing  but  the  humane  policy  of  our  institu- 
ions  will  save  him  from  becoming  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  and  being 
compelled  to  earn  the  amount  of  his  contract  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow: — 
The  bond  having  been  fairly  given,  nothing  but  the  inability  of  the  debtor 
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can  release  him  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract;  and  so  with  a cofH-» 

munity  of  debtors. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  our  custom-house  entries  do  not  furnish 
any  rule  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  determine  whether  a balance  of  trade  exists 
against  this  country  or  not.  They  furnish  a tolerably  accurate  account  of 
the  quantity  of  the  product  of  our  labor  exported,  but  give  no  data  by 
which  to  ascertain  the  amount,  in  money,  which  that  product  of  labor  has 
sold  for  in  foreign  markets.  The  custom  house  entries  probably,  do  fur- 
nish a reasonably  correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  cost,  in  foreign  countries, 
of  the  product  of  foreign  labor,  imported  into  the  United  States.  The' 
difference  in  amount,  in  money,  between  our  exports  and  imports,  as  ascer- 
tained by  their  sale  and  purchase  in  foreign  markets,  is  the  true  balance  of 
trade. 

To  these  preliminary  remarks  the  committee  will  add  what  they  sup- 
pose will  be  admitted  by  every  one — that  the  product  of  labor  alone  is 
wealth — that  all  exchanges  of  the  product  of  labor  are  commerce — that 
gold  and  silver  are  products  of  labor,  to  which  coinage  adds  no  increased 
value — that  coined  gold  and  silver  alone  are  money — that  money  is  but  a 
legal  measure  of  value  possessing  the  peculiar  quality  of  expansion,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  diminished 
in  the  market — that  currency  is  but  the  evidence  of  debts- — that  one  hun- 
dred days  labor  employed  in  Carolina,  in  extracting  from  the  earth  two 
thousand  and  twenty-jive  grains  of  gold,  worth  seventy-five  dollars;  and 
one  hundred  days  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  employed  in  extracting  from  the 
ore  one  ton  of  malleable  iron,  worth  seventy-five  dollars;  and  one  hun- 
dred days  labor  employed  in  New  York,  in  cultivating  the  soil  and  pro- 
ducing one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  seventy-five  dollars,  have 
each  contributed  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth  an  equal  amount,  and 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  gold,  iron,  or  wheat  produced,  at  each  of 
these  places,  by  a given  quantity  of  labor,  establishes  the  value  of  labor  or 
its  product,  at  the  place  where  it  is  rendered. 

From  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  currency,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  committee  confine  this  term  to  such  a medium  of  exchange  as  pos- 
sesses merely  the  character  of  a representative  of  value— and  that  nothing 
else  can  be  considered  currency.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  money, 
or  coined  gold  and  silver,  is  not  currency,  because  it  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
duct of  labor;  and,  as  such,  is  an  article  of  commerce,  in  even  more  universal 
demand  than  any  other  article  which  is  the  product  of  labor,  because  any 
other  product  of  labor  will,  in  every  country,  be  given  in  exchange  for  it: 
but  this  is  barter,  and  requires  no  medium  of  exchange. — It  is  a mere  ex- 
change of  one  product  of  labor  for  another,  and  is  made  in  the  same  way 
and  governed  by  the  same  principles,  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  is  given  for 
two  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  or  five  pair  of  shoes  for  one  hat. — No  medium 
of  exchange,  or  currency,  is  used  in  such  transactions — one  article  of  the 
product  of  labor  being  directly  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  value. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  currency  is  but  the  evidence  of  debts — ' 
and  that  it  consists  of  contracts  to  pay,  or  deliver,  at  some  stated  time 
and  place,  a stipulated  quantity  of  wealth,  or  the  product  of  labor,  and  most 
commonly  money;  the  quantity  of  which  is  defined  by  the  number  of  grains 
of  gold  or  silver  which  the  laws  require  shall  be  contained  in  dollars  or 
eagles;  a certificate  of  which  number  is  impressed  upon  each,  by  coinage; 
and,  that  these  coins  alone  are  money. 
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To  give  contracts  promising  the  delivery  of  wealth,  or  payment  of  mo- 
tley, the  character  of  currency,  they  must  be  transferable,  so  as  to  invest  the 
holder  with  the  right  to  demand  and  enforce  a fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract. Bonds,  notes  and  bills,  whether  payable  to  bearer,  or  to  any  one  of 
his  order  or  assigns,  on  demand,  at  sight,  or  at  some  future  period  of  time,  or 
at  some  distant  place,  and  certificates  of  stock,  constitute  currency — -which 
is  not  money,  as  used  in  the  United  States,  but  consists  wholly  of  contracts 
to  pay  money.  It  is  not  the  product  of  labor,  and  therefore  has  no  intrin- 
sic value.  It  is,  however,  an  article  of  commerce,  because  a product  of  la- 
bor has  been  given  for  it;  and  because  it  is  to  be  redeemed  with  a product 
of  labor. — But  there  is  the  same  difference  between  currency  and  money, 
that  there  is  between  the  evidence  of  a fact  and  the  fact  itself. 

As  an  article  of  commerce  within  our  country,  (and  it  is  not  an  article  of 
commerce  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  public  securities) 

* — currency  has  its  value  defined  by  the  price  it  will  sell  for,  in  gold  and  siL 
ver;  and  this  is  ascertained,  first  by  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  re- 
posed in  the  ability  of  the  party  contracting  to  pay;  secondly , by  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  moral  sense  which  will  induce  him  to  comply  w ith  his 
engagements;  thirdly , by  the  certainty  with  which  the  laws  will  enforce  a 
compliance,  if  his  moral  sense  shall  fail  to  effect  this  object;  and  fourthly 
by  the  place  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Currency  is  the  aliment  on  which  banks,  brokers  and  dealers  in  money 
subsist.  They  affix  a value  thereto  at  their  own  descretion — as  for  in- 
stance, to  a bill  drawn  at  New  York,  payable  at  Philadelphia,  on  demand  or 
at  sight,  for  one  thousand  dollars,  they  would  attach  the  value  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  less  the  expense  of  transporting  the  money  from 
Philadelphia  to  N ew  Y ork,  and  the  interest  on  the  money  for  two  days,  the 
time  that  would  be  occupied  in  obtaining  payment;  or  if  it  be  a bill  or 
note,  payable  twelve  months  after  date,  they  would  attach  a value  of  less 
than  nine  hundred  and  forty  dollars  to  it,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  time  that  might  exist  between  the  date  of  the  note  or  bill, 
and  the  time  it  would  become  due.  But  a bill  drawn  at  New  York,  pay- 
able at  sight  in  London,  for  the  equivalent  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  the 
currency  of  London,  would  at  this  time  be  worth  in  New  York  about 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  exchange  on  England  being  ten  per  cent,  above’ 
par.  Whereas  a bill  drawn  for  one  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  some  other 
foreign  place,  might  be  worth  not  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars- — ex- 
change on  such  place  being  as  much  below  par.  Thus  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  of  innumerable  degrees  of  value,  and  worth  just  what  it  will  sell 
for,  when  brought  to  market  for  money. 

Contracts  promising  the  payment  of  money  are,  in  fact,  bills  drawn  upon 
the  gold  and  silver  that  may  be  at  the  place  where  they  are  made  payable. 
And  gold  and  silver  being  articles  of  commerce,  the  value  whereof  depends 
like  that  of  all  other  articles  of  commerce,  upon  demand  and  supply,- 
the  value  of  currency  must  always  fluctuate  in  the  same  ratio  that 
gold  and  silver  fluctuate  in  value,  when  these  are  measured  by  other  de- 
scriptions of  wealth  or  products  of  labor.  As  an  example  of  this  kind,  we  will 
suppose  that  a bill  of  exchange  had  been  drawn  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  payable  sixty  days  after  sight,  in  London,  for  a gold  sovereign,  which,  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  drawn,  was  worth  but  four  dollars  and  forty-four  cents 
in  London;  or  an  equivalent  that  we  will  call  five  days  labor;  and  that  when 
the  day  of  payment  arrived,  one  half  the  gold  that  was  in  England  had  been, 
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during  the  interval  between  the  date  and  maturity  of  that  bill,  transported 
to  the  continent,  in  consequence  of  an  adverse  course  of  trade;  then  the 
same  sovereign  which,  at  the  date  of  the  bill,  would  have  commanded  but 
five  days  labor,  would,  at  its  maturity,  command  ten  days  labor — for  in 
this  ratio  the  value  of  money  would  rise  and  labor  fall,  in  pursuance  of 
immutable  principles  in  the  laws  of  trade,  which  regulate  values  bv  de- 
mand and  supply,  of  universal  and  invariable  application. 

Currency  that  is  based  upon  wealth,  to  be  ascertained  and  measured  by 
articles  of  commerce,  such  as  gold  and  silver  are,  must  fluctuate,  as  we 
have  shewn,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  articles  upon  which  it  is  based 
shall  augment  and  diminish  in  value.  In  further  illustration  of  this  po- 
sition, we  will  suppose  that  when  a country  contained  thirty  millions  of 
dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  one  day’s  labor  would  purchase  one  dol- 
lar, a man  contracted  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  at  twelve  months 
after  date;  and  that  between  the  date  and  maturity  of  such  contract,  fifteen 
millions  of  the  gold  and  silver  were  transported  to  other  countries  from  that 
in  which  the  contract  had  been  made,  then,  the  money  that  remained  would 
increase  so  much  in  value,  in  conseque-nce  of  its  diminished  quantity,  there 
being  no  diminution  in  the  demand,  that  it  would  require  two  hundred 
day’s  labor  to  satisfy  that  contract — whereas,  one  hundred  day’s  labor  would 
have  discharged  it,  when  the  contract  was  made — the  value  of  labor,  in  re- 
lation to  articles  uninfluenced  by  the  foreign  market,  having  fallen  precise- 
ly in  the  same  ratio  that  the  value  of  money  had  advanced. 

Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency, 
caused  by  its  being  based  upon  an  article  of  commerce,  or  the  product  of 
labor,  present  any  argument  against  that  basis;  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
based  upon  an  article  of  commerce  alone  imparts  any  value  to  our  curren- 
cy. If  it  were  not  based  upon  something  of  intrinsic  value;  that  is,  upon 
something  into  which  labor  has  entered,  it  would  possess  no  value — for  what 
would  a contract  to  pay  nothing  be  worth,  even  if  the  contract  be  fulfilled 
to  the  letter?  It  would  still  command  nothing,  and  would  not  exchange 
for  any  thing  that  could  add  to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  man:  the  whole 
object  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  amount 
of  wealth  which  has  accumulated  in  the  United  States  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country;  which  should  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of 
labor  that  has  entered  into  its  construction,  including  both  the  wealth 
which  is  attached  to  the  soil,  and  that  which  is  floating  and  might  be 
transported  to  other  countries.  Nor  is  it  important  that  a conjectural  esti- 
mate should  be  offered — for  it  is  upon  that  portion  only  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  debtors  of  the  country,  that  our  whole  currency  is 
founded.  And  this  portion  of  wealth,  under  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  is  pledged  for  its  redemption,  in  money — and  whilst  our  laws  are 
duly  executed,  if  the  property  of  debtors  will  not  purchase  money  at 
one  price,  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  it  must  at  another.  The  general 
currency  cannot  therefore  depreciate  until  that  security  shall  be  exhausted; 
or  until  the  laws  which  enforce  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  im- 
peded in  their  operation — contingencies  not  likely  to  take  place,  whilst  the 
state  governments  are  prohibited  from  passing  any  law  that  would  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
protect  the  industry  of  this  nation. 
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As  currency  is  but  the  representative  of  value  or  wealth — in  order  to  ren- 
der its  character  still  more  clear,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a person  has  em- 
ployed one  thousand  days’  labor  to  construct  a house;  and  that  his  necessi- 
ties required,  after  he  had  constructed  this  house,  that  he  should  have  one 
thousand  articles,  each  of  which  it  had  cost  one  day’s  labor  to  create,  at  a 
time  when  coined  gold  and  silver,  or  money,  was  so  abundant  that  one 
day’s  labor  would  exchange  for  or  purchase  one  dollar — and  that,  to  obtain 
these  articles,  the  owner  of  that  house  entered  into  one  thousand  separate 
written  contracts  to  pay  to  one  thousand  different  persons,  or  to  their  or- 
der, one  dollar  each,  which  he  gave  for  the  one  thousand  articles  which 
his  necessities  required,  and  that  he  thus  transferred  his  property  in  that 
house  into  currency — and  so  gave  to  the  holders  of  this  article  of  com- 
merce a claim  upon  his  house,  by  which  they  might  become  its  legal  owners, 
if  he  should  fail  to  redeem  his  contracts  in  the  time  and  manner  stipu- 
lated. But,  as  these  contracts  for  one  dollar  each  may  have  been  made  pay- 
able at  sixty  days  after  date;  and  as  the  holders  of  these  contracts  may 
wish  to  exchange  them  for  products  of  labor,  they  may  effect  this  indi- 
rectly by  selling  them  to  banks,  brokers  or  dealers  in  currency,  for  other 
contracts;  which  will  enable  the  holders  to  obtain,  promptly,  sUch  pro- 
ducts of  labor  as  they  may  want,  even  money  itself,  if  they  choose  to  call 
for  it,  in  dollars  or  parts  of  dollars. 

In  such  transactions  the  house,  or  the  value  thereof,  represented  by  the 
original  contracts,  performs  the  functions  of  currency;  whereas  under  a 
system  of  barter,  or  mere  exchange,  without  the  employment  of  cur- 
rency, the  property  vested  in  the  house  could  not  become  a circulat- 
ing article  of  value.  In  the  case  we  have  stated,  the  security  given  by  the 
owner  of  the  house  to  the  holders  of  his  original  notes,  that  had  entered 
into  the  general  currency,  consists  of  the  house  itself,  and  such  other 
contracts,  or  articles  the  product  of  labor,  as  he  received  in  exchange 
for  the  notes  or  contracts  that  he  had  made;  and  this  security  is  worth 
precisely  what,  under  any  circumstances,  it  could  be  sold  for.  It  might 
happen  that  the  value  of  money  would  be  double,  before  the  day  of 
payment  arrived,  by  reason  of  the  quantity  being  diminished  one  half; 
and  then  the  value  of  the  house,  which  it  occupied  one  thousand  days’ 
labor  to  create,  would  be  diminished  one  half,  and  would  sell  for  but 
five  hundred  dollars.  Tet  the  products  of  one  thousand  day’s  labor, 
which  the  owner  received  in  exchange  for  his  notes  or  contracts,  being 
still  in  his  possession,  would  also  be  worth  five  hundred  dollars — but  not 
more.  And  although  these  two  resources  would  enable  him  to  redeem 
his  one  thousand  original  contracts  for  one  dollar  each;  he,  nevertheless, 
would  lose  his  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
caused  by  the  diminution  of  its  quantity,  between  the  date  of  his  contracts  and 
the  time  they  became  due — and  hence  the  appalling  effects  upon  the  debtors 
of  a community,  by  a contraction  of  the  currency  arising  from  a diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  legal  money — His  situation  would  be  very  different, 
however,  if  during  the  same  period  the  value  of  labor  had  increased,  owing 
to  a fall  in  the  value  of  money,  caused  by  its  having  been  doubled  in  quan- 
tity. In  this  case,  the  house  which  was  originally  worth  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  which  under  adverse  circumstances  might  be  sold  for  only  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  would  be  worth  two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  products  of  la- 
bor, other  than  money,  which  the  owner  of  that  house  had  received  in  ex- 
change for  his  one  thousand  contracts  for  one  dollar  each,  would  also  sell 
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for  two  thousand  dollars;  so  that  after  he  had  redeemed  his  contracts,  he 
would  be  in  possession  of  wealth,  which,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of 
money,  would  be  worth  three  thousand  dollars. 

Your  committee  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  contracts,  at  any  time,  existing  in  the  United  States  constituting  its 
currency.  That  portion  however  of  our  currency  which  consists  of  con- 
tracts to  pay  money  on  demand,  whether  issued  by  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies,  such  as  bank  notes,  and  which  properly  constitutes  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  may  be  estimated  with  tolerable  precision,  by  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  coined  money  in  the  country,  and  then  comput- 
ing this  description  of  notes  as  four  times  greater  in  amount — for  this  cal- 
culation is  more  than  justified  by  the  general  statements  of  the  most 
cautiously  conducted  banks,  exclusive  of  deposits  and  bank  credits. 
An  estimate  thus  made  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  settle  principles — 
and,  if  it  be  admitted  that,  six  months  ago,  there  were  thirty  millions  of  me- 
talic  dollars  in  the  country,  there  was  then,  according  to  the  above  rule 
for  computing  the  same,  a circulating  medium  of  bank  notes,  payable  on 
demand,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars — 
which  being  used  as  money,  by  courtesy , in  the  interchange  of  wealth, 
caused  the  products  of  labor  to  be  then  estimated  by  this  standard.  But 
if  the  amount  of  metalic  dollars  has  since  been  diminished  to  twenty  mil- 
lions, by  exportation,  to  pay  a balance  of  trade  against  this  country,  which 
may  be  stated  as  a fact  of  recent  occurrence,  the  quantity  of  notes  payable 
pn  demand,  or  circulating  medium,  must  have  been  diminished  to  eighty 
millions  of  dollars — and  if  the  amount  shall  not  be  speedily  augmented, 
the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  must  be  adjusted  by  this  standard. 

Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  twenty-four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  the  first  day  of  June  last,  measured  by  the 
then  currency — now,  it  would  be  worth  but  sixteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  as  measured  by  the  considerations  in  contracts  constituting  the  pre- 
sent currency  of  the  country — which  shows  a loss  of  eight  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  by  this  standard,  that  is  primarily  referrible  to  the  abstraction  of 
only  ten  millions  of  money,  to  liquidate  a balance  of  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  created  by  excessive  importations  of  the  products  of  foreign  la- 
bor, which  could  have  been  better  supplied  by  our  own  industry,  as  far  as 
our  necessities  required  them. 

How  many  men  of  wealth  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  this  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade — How  many  children  will  remain  uneducated 
by  reason  of  the  adversity  it  has  occasioned — and  how  many  fathers  will 
be  required  to  labor  twelve  hours  in  the  day  to  earn  the  same  amount  of 
money,  that,  six  months  ago,  they  could  have  earned  in  eight  hours,  can 
only  he  answered  by  the  records  of  courts  and  the  registers  of  asylums 
for  the  poor. 

The  committee  would,  however,  do  injustice  to  themselves,  if  they  did 
not  declare  it  to  be  their  settled  conviction,  that  gold  and  silver  are  the 
only  safe  commodities  of  which  to  constitute  money;  and  they  are  per- 
suaded that  they  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  that  to  abandon  the  principle  of  making  these  the  basis  of 
contracts,  would  break  up  the  foundations  of  society  and  disorganise  all 
our  civil  institutions.  Yet  they  are  equally  bound  to  declare  their  convic- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  security  that  this  basis  of  our  currency  can  be 
maintained,  unless  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  shall  be 
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so  exercised,  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  products  of  foreign  la- 
bor into  our  country,  for  which  our  surplus  labor  will  not  pay,  when  sold 
in  foreign  markets — a regulation,  that  can  alone  prevent  such  a balance  of 
trade  accruing  against  us  as  would  withdraw  the  foundations  on  which  our 
contracts  rest. 

A guide  to  national  prosperity  and  safety  more  true  and  unerring  cannot 
be  found  than  a favorable  balance  of  trade,  sustained  by  such  a regulation 
of  commerce;  nor  one  more  fallacious,  than  that  furnished  by  a tariff  gra- 
duated by  the  mere  calls  of  the  government  treasury,  to  defray  ordinary  or 
current  expenses.  A treasury,  made  to  overflow  by  imposts  on  foreign 
goods,  is  but  an  evidence  of  great  importations  of  the  product  of  foreign 
labor;  and  shows  clearly,  that  great  exportations  of  the  product  of  our 
labor  must  follow,  to  balance  the  purchases  made  in  foreign  countries; 
whilst  it  warns  us  that,  if  all  other  descriptions  of  the  products  of  our  labor 
are  insufficient  for  this  object,  our  money  must  disappear. 

If  an  ample  security  against  this  state  of  things  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
tariff  of  protecting  duties,  and  these  produce  a surplus  revenue,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  appropriate  this  surplus  to  any  national  object,  rather  than 
to  pursue  a different  course,  that  must  paralise  the  industry  of  the  people? 
Certainly,  it  would  be  better  so  to  dispose  of  a surplus,  thus  created,  than  to 
permit  the  general  wealth  of  the  country  to  be  diminished  some  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  when  measured  either  by  the  standard  of  labor,  or 
by  contracts  existing  for  the  payment  of  money.  Far  better  would  it  com- 
port with  the  interest  of  the  nation,  to  regulate  commerce  in  such  a way 
as  shall  increase  our  currency,  by  increasing  the  means  of  its  redemption, 
to  an  extent,  that  a day’s  labor  will  produce  so  much  more  wealth  here, 
than  it  will  elsewhere,  that  emigration  will  flow  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  assist  in  subduing  our  boundless  forests,  and  render  our 
waste  lands,  which  are  now  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  tributary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  family. 

The  events  that  preceded  the  late  war  furnish  a lesson  which  ought 
always  to  be  held  in  remembrance.  Between  the  time  when  the  embargo 
was  laid  in  the  year  1807,  and  the  time  that  it  was  raised  in  the  year  1809, 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  was  permitted,  and  exchange  on  England 
rose  in  the  U.  States,  9 per  cent,  above  par,  payable  in  the  currency  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  then  1 0 per  cent,  below  metalic  money.  But  after  the  embar- 
go was  raised  and  the  non-importation  act  substituted,  our  exports  became 
so  large  and  our  importations  were  so  small — those  from  England  being  pro- 
hibited, that  exchange  on  London  fell,  in  1 8 1 1 , in  the  U.  States,  20  per  cent, 
below  par,  and  coin  flowed  into  the  country  from"  every  quarter:  then  the 
currency  expanded  to  a degree  that  induced  improvements  in  the  soil,  in 
manufactures  and  houses,  to  an  extent  that  had  never  before  been  equal- 
led. Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that,  when  war  was  declared,  and  expor- 
tation nearly  ceased,  the  precious  metals  left  us  with  as  great  rapidity  as 
they  had  previously  sought  our  shores;  and  continued  to  do  so,  until  con- 
tracts could  no  longer  be  satisfied  in  money;  until  the  government  itself 
could  not  comply  with  its  engagements — in  fact,  until  it  could  not  even 
pay  the  interest  of  its  debt  in  money.  If  it  be  asked  why  could  it  not  com- 
ply with  its  engagements  to  pay  money? — it  may  be  answered,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  money  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and,  as  such,  had  left  the 
country  to  pay  debts,  which  other  products  of  labor  could  not  be  exported 
to  discharge.  The  embargo  of  1807  was  a regulation  of  commerce  that 
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depressed  the  value  of  labor,  and  the  non-importation  act  of  1811  was  a 
regulation  of  commerce  which  augmented  the  value  of  labor.  The 
one,  suppressed  our,  whole  exports — the  other,  a part  of  our  imports. 
The  war  too  of  1812  destroyed  our  entire  commerce  with  the  en- 
emy— yet  it  was  declared  and  prosecuted  to  protect  our  foreign  trade,  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Assuredly,  these  positions  will  be 
admitted  by  the  strongest  advocates  of  free  trade.  And  is  not  congress 
still  charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  general  welfare?  Or, 
by  what  means  can  this  be  more  effectually  done,  than  by  regulations  of 
commerce  that  will  promote  the  industry  of  our  own  citizens — enable  them 
to  comply  with  their  contracts  to  pay  gold  and  silver,  when  they  have 
contracted  to  pay  money,  and  also  to  use  and  expand  the  resour- 
ces which  a bountiful  Providence  has  placed  so  abundantly  within  their 
control;  and  thus  diffuse  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  benefit  and  happi- 
ness through  the  whole  body  of  the  people? 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  trite  remark,  “that  trade  will  regulate 
itself,”  is  not  in  the  abstract  true;  nor  that  money,  will  not,  like  all  other 
articles  of  commerce,  seek  the  best  market:  but  admitting  these  axioms  to 
be  true — how  are  these  ends  accomplished? — Sometimes  trade  will  regu- 
late itself  by  means  that  must  bring  rain  upon  a whole  nation.  It 
may  regulate  itself  by  permitting  products  of  labor  to  be  imported  from 
countries  where  a day’s  labor  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  cents — -where 
the  laborer  is  but  half  fed  and  half  clothed:  and  these  products  may  be 
imported  to  an  extent  that  would  draw  from  our  country  such  a propor- 
tion of  our  money,  as  would  enable  the  possessors  of  that  which  remains 
to  purchase  a day’s  labor  for  eighteen  cents.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
would  money  come,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  to  us,  in  payment  for 
the  products  of  our  labor;  because  these  would  then  be  cheaper  here  than 
elsewhere. 

Though  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  maintenance  of 
a balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country,  is  not  only  essential  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  preserve  a general  advancement  in  prosperity  and 
wealth,  in  which  each  member  of  the  community  is  interested,  be  he  rich 
or  poor,  be  he  a possessor  of  houses  or  lands,  of  manufactories  or  me- 
chanic arts;  or  be  he  the  possessor  of  the  elements  by  which  wealth  is 
acquired  in  any  other  way — all  are  interested  in  their  respective  degrees, 
according  to  their  stake  in  the  common  family.  But  while  the  committee 
wish  to  express  in  the  most  unequivocal  way  their  opinion  upon  this  point, 
they  must  not  be  understood  as  advocating  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
congress  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  chat  will  keep  this  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  the  country  beyond  the  extent  of  a decided  but  mode- 
rate amount,  which  will  augment  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  brought 
into  the  country,  and  retain  it  in  about  the  proportions  that  the  population 
will  increase  in  number. 

The  committee  suppose  it  will  be  admitted,  that  stability  in  the  value 
of  all  products  of  labor  would  be  a desideratum  in  political  economy, 
more  desirable  than  any  other;  but  that  this  is  altogether  unattainable,  as 
long  as  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  exists — causes  producing  effects 
against  which  the  wisest  legislation  cannot  effectually  provide.  As  for  in- 
stance, what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  country  if  an  unseasonable 
frost  in  the  month  of  June  or  July,  should  destroy  our  grain  crops,  by 
which  the  community  would  have  to  purchase  their  bread  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries  for  one  year — or,  if  by  the  same  means  in  the  months  of  August  or 
September,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  crops  should  be  destroyed  and  their 
value  as  exports  be  lost  to  the  country?  A balance  of  trade  woujd  be  im- 
mediately created,  which  could  drain  the  legal  money  from  the  country, 
to  an  extent  that  would  either  suspend  the  laws  enacted  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts,  or  would  pass  all  the  property  of  the  debtors  of 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  for  nominal  considerations, 
at  forced  sales. 

But  these  are  contingencies  which  no  legislation  can  guard  against, 
more  than  it  can  against  war,  pestilence,  or  other  means  used  by  the  great 
first  cause  to  arouse  men  to  a reliance  upon  him  for  all  their  blessings — 
while  the  same  evils,  brought  upon  other  nations,  which  would  render  a 
reliance  upon  us  exclusively  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  our  own  prices, 
would  bring  to  our  country  gold  and  silver  in  such  quantities,  as  would 
augment  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  here,  when  measured  by  this 
standard,  so  high,  that  no  tariff  of  duties  or  any  thing  short  of  total  pro- 
hibition, would  prevent  the  products  of  the  labor  of  countries  thus  im- 
poverished, from  being  brought  to  us,  with  which  to  draw  back  our  sur- 
plus treasure. 

If  then  it  be  impracticable  by  any  regulation  of  commerce,  to  produce 
stability  in  the  value  of  labor;  and  stability,  if  attainable,  would  conduce 
to  the  general  prosperity,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  this  point  which  can  be  attained,  ought  to  be  sought  in  all  legal 
restraints  upon  commerce. 

Nor  must  the  committee  be  understood  as  advocating  a general  system 
of  high  duties,  unless  such  duties  be  indispensable  to  produce,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country — that 
system  of  duties  which  shall  operate  as  a positive  and  ample  protection  to 
our  own  industry,  in  developing  to  the  greatest  extent  the  elements  which 
we  possess  within  ourselves  to  supply  in  the  greatest  measure  possible  our 
own  wants,  and  add  to  our  own  security,  must  be  the  most  judicious  sys- 
tem which  can  be  devised  in  any  regulations  of  commerce,  intended  to 
promote  the  general  welfare — and  this  may  possibly  leave  exempt  from 
duty,  altogether,  many  products  of  the  labor  of  foreign  countries,  which 
are  either  necessary  to  combine  with  our  elements  in  developing  our  own 
resources  and  augmenting  our  wealth,  or  which  are  necessary  to  add  to 
our  comfort,  happiness  or  national  protection  and  defence. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  committee,  all  contracts  for  the 
payment  of  money,  which  in  their  nature  are  transferable,  either  by  assign- 
ment or  by  delivery,  are  currency,  and  as  such,  pass  for  just  as  much  as 
they  will  sell  for,  in  the  market:  yet  all  currency  is  not  “circulating  me- 
dium.” 

Circulating  medium  consists  exclusively  of  that  portion  of  the  currency 
which  approximates  in  value  so  near  to  gold  and  silver,  that,  by  common 
consent,  it  is,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  society,  accepted  and  used  as 
money,  at  its  nominal  value — But  the  moment  currency  ceases  to  pass  at 
its  full  nominal  value,  it  assumes  the  character  of  any  other  article  of  com- 
merce, and  ought  to  pass  for  only  as  much  as  it  will  command  in  money. 
If  it  pass  for  more  than  it  will  sell  for  in  money,  the  party  who  has  issued 
the  contract,  if  he  has  received  a full  consideration  for  it,  gains  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nominal  and  actual  value  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
if  it  be  that  description  of  currency  w hich  enters  into  the  transactions  of 
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society  as  circulating  medium  or  a substitute  for  money.  The  principle 
is  the  same,  whether  its  value  be  one  per  cent,  or  ten  per  cent,  below  par: 
it  ceases  to  be  ‘‘circulating  medium”  equal  in  value  to  legal  money.  It  is 
a depreciated  circulating  medium,  and  the  circulating  medium  which  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States  during  the  late  war,  is  an  illustration  showing 
how  far  such  a medium  may  be  permitted  to  depreciate,  when  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  for  enforcing  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  suspended, 
either  by  common  consent  or  from  necessity,  as  was  the  case  then,  and 
will  for  the  same  reasons  be  the  case  again,  if  the  country  shall  become  in- 
volved in  a war  with  a nation  sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  other  products  of  labor  except  gold  and  silver,  because  the  im- 
mutable principles  upon  which  the  laws  of  trade  are  founded,  cannot  be 
controuled  by  municipal  regulations — If  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  on 
hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  shall  be  drawn  off  and  exhausted, 
contracts  payable  in  these  materials  cannot  be  fulfilled — yet  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society  requires  a “circulating  medium,”  and  if  this  medium 
be  formed  of  contracts  to  pay  gold  and  silver,  they  are  contracts  to  perform 
impossibilities — they  cannot  be  paid  in  that  which  cannot  be  obtained — Un- 
der such  circumstances,  if  the  operation  of  law  be  not  suspended  either  by 
common  consent  or  otherwise,  a general  bankruptcy  of  debtors  must  take 
place,  including  not  only  individuals  but  corporations,  and  especially  banks, 
as  their  notes  payable  on  demand  would  first  come  under  the  provisions  of 
law,  and  be  first  rendered  liable  to  its  operation — No  bank,  whatever  its 
powers  might  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  maintain  specie  pay- 
ments, and  continue  to  prosecute  business  and  issue  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, if  gold  and  silver  be  exported  and  cannot  be  imported. — For  such 
contingencies  an  exercise  of  sovereign  power  is  necessary,  which  would  be 
highly  inexpedient,  if  not  illegal,  under  other  circumstances. 

As  the  portion  of  our  currency  that,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
convertible  into  legal  money,  is  by  courtesy  used  as  money,  and  consti- 
tutes the  circulating  medium;  and  as  this  medium  consists  principally  of 
bank  notes,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  committee  to  present  their 
views  in  relation  not  only  to  banks,  but  the  effect  which  they  have  upon 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  community;  for  the  purpose  of  dispell- 
ing an  opinion,  too  often  entertained,  that  they  possess  a controling  power, 
at  all  times,  over  the  property  and  wealth  of  a nation — and  exercise  that 
power,  by  making  money  plenty  or  scarce,  at  their  pleasure. 

Banks  are  nothing  more  than  associations  of  individuals,  who  have 
joined  their  funds  together  in  one  common  stock,  to  be  employ- 
ed by  the  agents  of  the  proprietors,  in  the  purchase  of  that  portion 
of  the  currency  which  consists  of  bonds,  bills  and  notes  of  other  companies 
or  individuals — and  which  are  mere  contracts  to  pay  money,  at  some  future 
time  or  place:  and  such  purchases  are  made  by  them,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  govern  individuals  or  other  companies,  that  are  formed  for  dif- 
ferent commercial  objects. 

In  the  United  States,  these  companies,  generally,  are  incorporated  by  laws, 
under  which  the  corporators  surrender  some  of  their  natural  and  undeni- 
able rights  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a legal  exemption,  for  each  indivi- 
dual stockholder,  from  liability  to  a greater  extent,  on  account  of  the  acts 
of  his  copartners,  than  the  amount  of  funds  he  has  placed  in  the  joint  capi- 
tal; and  for  the  purpose  also,  of  obtaining  in  law,  the  character  and  benefits 
of  individuality  in  conducting  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice.  The  pub- 
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lie  security  is  not  perhaps  so  great  in  such  companies,  as  it  would  be  if  they 
were  not  incorporated — for,  without  an  act  of  incorporation,  each  copartner 
would  be  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  his  company,  to  the  extent  of  his 
whole  estate.  These  banking  companies  however,  have  become  very  nu- 
merous, under  the  sanction  of  law;  and  they  are  all  employed  in  buying  or 
discounting  currency  that  is  payable  at  some  future  time;  and  giving  for 
this  currency  their  own  notes,  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand.  The  quality  of 
the  currency  brought  to  them  for  sale  or  discount,  is  judged  of  by  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  rules  that  govern  purchasers  of  any  other  article.  That 
which  they  consider  good  is  accepted,  and  that  which  is  doubtful  they  reject. 
Contracts  made  by  persons  who  are  supposed  to  possess  such  an  abundance 
of  wealth,  that,  if  it  were  brought  to  sale,  even  under  the  operation  of  law, 
would  purchase  as  much  legal  money  as  would  redeem  all  their  contracts, 
are  considered  fair  articles  of  commerce  with  a bank;  articles,  which  it  will 
purchase,  and  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  can  agree  upon,  if  bills  of  ex- 
change; but  if  they  are  promissory  notes,  then  the  purchasers  cannot  legally 
buy  them  at  a lower  rate,  in  some  of  the  United  States,  than  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  deducted  from  the  nominal  amount  of  such  notes  or  bonds, 
without  subjecting  the  purchasers  to  the  operation  of  penal  laws. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  persons  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  banks,  in 
which  capital  has  been  vested  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that 
there  must  be  now  in  the  United  States  as  many  millions  of  dollars — pro- 
vided however,  that  the  capital  of  those  banks  was  all  paid  in  gold  and 
silver  and  still  remained  in  their  vaults:  but  a supposition  so  preposterous 
as  this  will  not  be  entertained  by  any  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  bank 
capital  never  was  all  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  with  the  exception  perhaps 
of  the  first  bank  which  was  established  in  this  country:  and  secondly , if  it 
had  so  been  and  were  still  in  bank,  it  would  have  been  wholly  useless  to 
the  owners.  Whatever  legal  money  was  paid  in  to  constitute  the  capitals 
of  our  banks,  has  not  only  all  been  paid  out  for  the  contracts  of  individuals, 
based  upon  the  products  of  labor,  owned  and  possessed  by  those  individu- 
als— but  the  banks  themselves  have,  in  addition  thereto,  issued  their  own 
notes  to  an  amount  varying  perhaps  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  down  to  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  It  will  thus  appear 
that,  if  the  bank  capitals  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty  five  millions  of 
dollars  and  they  have  issued  their  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred millions,  which,  in  addition  to  their  capitals,  are  invested  in  individual 
contracts  or  general  currency — the  banks  have  the  power  to  call  upon  the 
community  for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars;  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  millions  more  than  the  community  can  demand  from 
them.  If,  therefore,  the  banks  were  to  decline  purchasing  currency,  and 
that  which  they  held  would  all  fall  due  in  equal  proportions  daily  throughout 
one  year,  their  calls  upon  the  debtors  in  the  community  would  be,  daily,  for 
the  payment  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  if  it  would  all 
fall  due  within  six  months,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  time  limited  for 
its  payment,  their  average  daily  calls,  for  legal  money,  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. — These  demands  could  not  be 
paid;  the  money  could  not  be  obtained  by  their  debtors — because  there  is 
not,  and  probably  never  has  been,  more  than  one  fifth  part  of  this  gross 
sum  of  money  in  the  United  States,  at  any  one  time.  Nevertheless,  should 
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the  operations  of  law  bring  to  sale,  for  such  prices  as  it  would  command, 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  property  of  debtors  to  liquidate  these  claims, 
it  must  be  self-evident  that  it  could  not  sell  for  more  money  than  the 
country  contained;  indeed,  that  it  would  sell  for  just  as  much  below  that 
sum  as  the  possessors  of  the  money  might  choose  to  receive  it  at — unless, 
money  should  be  brought  or  sent  by  its  owners  from  foreign  countries  to 
exchange  for  the  products  of  labor  here,  by  reason  of  these  being  so  much 
lower  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  as  to  hold  out  a sufficient  induce- 
ment to  foreigners  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States — or  make  purchases 
therein. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a combination  of  a few  banks  could  mono- 
polise, for  a time,  the  whole  legal  money  in  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
temporarily  reduce  the  value  of  the  products  of  labor  to  any  standard  they 
might  desire.  But  though  the  power  to  monopolise  all  the  legal  money  of 
the  United  States  may  exist,  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  a few  stockhold- 
ers in  banks,  it  may  still  be  presumed  that  no  danger  will  emanate  from 
this  source;  because,  firstly  of  the  difficulty  of  forming  such  combinations, 
and  secondly  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  moral  sense  of  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  administration  of  such  corporate  bodies.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  security  of  the  community  against  the  effects 
of  a partial  or  total  monopoly  of  the  money  of  the  country,  results  more 
from  the  number  of  banks,  and  the  competition  which  exists  amongst  them 
in  trade — than  from  any  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  law,  or  the  pro- 
bability that  the  balance  of  trade  will  bring  into  the  country  an  amount 
of  money  so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  too  difficult,  for  the 
banks  to  make  a monopoly  of  it.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  where- 
ver the  power  exists  to  abstract  from  the  community  the  coin  or  legal  mo- 
ney that  is  possessed  by  it,  and  upon  which  contracts  based  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  have  been  adjusted,  there  the  power  must  also  be  to  regulate 
the  value  of  all  other  products  of  labor  in  the  possession  of  the  community — 
whilst  the  sacred  obligation  to  fulfil  contracts,  in  the  spirit  and  according 
to  the  policy  of  our  social  system,  shall  be  maintained — and  the  parties 
possessing  this  power  may  be  either  creditors,  living  in  foreign  countries, 
or  individuals  and  corporations  in  our  own. 

The  committee  consider  banks,  whether  incorporated  or  un-incorpo- 
jrated,  as  not  differing  from  other  private  companies,  whose  operations 
;are  confined  to  a particular  branch  of  commerce;  and  bank  notes  as  not 
differing  in  any  degree,  either  in  their  nature  or  in  their  effects  upon 
society,  from  the  notes  of  any  other  corporations,  companies  or  individu- 
als, whose  ability  and  will  to  comply  with  their  engagements,  are  unque- 
stionable.. It  has  been  remarked  too,  that  it  is  their  business  to  trade  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  that  the  currency  of  the  country  rests  for 
its  value  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  debtors,  who  are 
.the  parties  that  have  issued  the  currency;  and  that,  the  banks  them- 
selves have,  as  debtors,  issued  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  that  portion  of  the  currency,  which  is  the  most  speedily 
available  in  obtaining  money;  and  that  after  they  shall  have  paid  the  amount 
of  their  debts,  they  can  call  upon  the  community  for  the  production  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  millions  more,  at  such  times  as  their  discretion  might 
dictate.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  power  which  the  banks  possess  over  the 
wealth  of  the  country  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  specie  there- 
in is  much  less  than  the  amount  of  bank  capital,  and  that  the  chief  secu- 
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rity  which  we  have  against  an  injurious  exercise  of  that  power  for  the 
benefit  of  their  stockholders,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  sense  and  patriot- 
ism of  bank  directors. 

It  is  now  proper  to  shew  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  banks  to  relieve 
the  community  from  a pressure  for  money,  when  a balance  of  trade  ex- 
ists against  the  country,  however  desirous  the  directors  of  banks  may  be  to 
do  so.  These  institutions  are  the  principal  depositories  of  the  gold  and 
silver  of  our  country — and  their  notes  form  a circulating  medium,  pay- 
able on  demand.  Any  person  who  can  possess  himself,  be  he  a foreigner 
or  citizen,  of  these  notes,  can  therefore,  at  a moment’s  notice,  demand  that 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  which  they  are  payable  shall  be  unlocked,  and 
their  coin  paid  out,  to  be  put  on  ship-board  for  exportation.  Few  banks,  if 
any,  in  this  country  have  more  than  one  half  as  much  coin,  at  any  time,  in 
their  vaults,  as  they  have  notes  in  circulation.  They  are,  therefore, liable  at  all 
times  to  be  called  upon  for  more  money  than  they  possess.  The  security 
they  feel  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  springs  from  the  expectation  that 
the  coin  will  not  be  wanted;  or,  if  wanted,  from  a knowledge  that  their 
notes  are  scattered  and  distributed  into  the  hands  of  so  many  persons,  that 
they  cannot  be  collected  and  brought  in  for  payment  except  in  small 
quantities,  and  during  many  days,  and,  that  while  this  operation  is  going 
on,  they  can  collect  as  great  an  amount  of  money  from  their  debtors  as 
will  be  drawn  from  the  banks  in  coin;  provided,  they  purchase  no  more 
currency  and  do  not  re-issue  their  own  notes.  Banks,  it  thus  appears,  must 
first  feel  the  pressure  of  a call  for  money  to  pay  a balance  of  trade  due  in 
a foreign  place;  and  they,  in  turn,  produce,  not  from  choice,  but  from  neces- 
sity, a corresponding  pressure  upon  the  debtors  of  the  country;  and  these, 
under  such  circumstances,  resort  to  a sale  of  the  wealth  they  possess,  in 
the  shape  of  products  of  labor  or  articles  of  commerce,  to  procure  money, 
with  which  to  redeem  the  currency  they  have  issued  and  which  is  held  by 
the  banks.  At  such  times,  legal  money,  or  gold  and  silver,  will  be  more  in 
demand  than  any  other  articles — and  such  demand  will  become  more 
urgent  and  pressing  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  money  diminishes;  un- 
til, by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  course  of  trade,  which  adjusts  prices 
by  demand  and  supply,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  raised  so  high,  when 
compared  with  other  descriptions  of  wealth  or  products  of  labor,  that  these 
will  here  sink  so  low,  when  compared  with  the  products  of  labor  elsewhere, 
that  gold  and  silver  will  come  to  us,  to  purchase  labor  or  its  product;  be- 
cause it  can  be  purchased  here,  with  gold  and  silver,  cheaper  than  in  other 
countries.  When  this  state  of  things  takes  place,  the  balance  of  trade  will 
be  in  our  favor,  and  remain  so,  until  as  much  gold  and  silver  shall  come 
to  us  as  will,  when  measured  by  that  standard,  raise  the  value  of  labor 
higher  here  than  in  other  places,  when  the  tide  will  again  turn. 

But  as  every  turn  of  the  commercial  wheel  which  produces  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade,  is  attended  by  devastation  and  ruin  to  the  debtors 
of  a community,  who  always  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
all  commercial  nations;  and  as  great  portions  of  the  property  of  these  must 
pass,  at  such  times,  into  the  hands  of  creditors,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
for  little  more  than  nominal  considerations,  given  at  forced  sales — the  rich 
then  become  more  rich,  but  all  others  suffer;  a paralysis  takes  place  in  com- 
merce; the  relations  of  society  are  disturbed — and,  as  the  whole  economy 
of  the  nation  has  to  be  re-organised,  a new  generation  must  arise  before 
general  prosperity  can  again  pervade  the  land.  To  guard  against  such 
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catastrophies  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  the  power  to  re-» 
gulate  commerce  was  wisely  and  necessarily  bestowed  on  congress. 

Finally,  your  committee  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  of  the  opinion* 
that  the  powers  and  operations  of  banks  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  when  their  powers  are  used  with  sound  discretion  and  in  good 
faith,  are  highly  salutary;  provided  their  capitals,  be  moderate  in  amount — 
and  a fair  competition  in  their  trade  is  maintained. 

11  incorporated  banks  did  not  exist,  unincorporated  banks  would  undoubt- 
edly be  established;  and  individuals  would  here  perform  all  the  functions 
of  banks — as  they  do  in  England,  by  dealing  in  the  currency,  and  issuing 
notes  which  would  constitute  a circulating  medium.  For  if  they  did  not, 
the  same  system  of  barter  would,  from  necessity,  have  to  be  adopted  in 
the  interchange  of  commodities  of  value  that  exists  in  some  other  nations} 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  our  being  in  possession  of  so  much  of  the 
precious  metals  that  an  exchange  of  the  product  of  one  day’s  labor  in  sil- 
ver or  gold  could  always  be  made  directly  for  any  other  product  of  labor* 
of  equal  amount  or  value — and  into  which  an  equal  quantity  of  labor  had 
entered.  A state  of  things  under  which  commercial  prosperity  could  never 
be  experienced,  because  the  cost  and  value  of  the  capital  employed  must 
always  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  for  which  it  would  be  exchanged;  and 
hence  no  profit  could  accrue  to  either  the  buyer  or  seller,  except  what 
would  arise  from  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  articles  exchanged,  that 
might  happen  from  subsequent  alterations  between  the  demand  and  supply. 

It  wall  be  perceived  that  the  committee  have  confined  their  remarks  up- 
on the  effects  of  the  balance  of  trade,  to  the  commerce  of  this  with  foreign 
nations.  They  have  so  done  because  it  is  this  balance,  alone,  which  oper- 
ates upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  balances 
of  trade  also  exist  between  different  portions  of  our  own  country,  and  be- 
tween individuals  of  the  same  vicinity — as  is  evident  from  the  prosperity  of 
certain  towns  and  districts  and  decline  of  others;  and  from  the  prosperity 
of  some  individuals  and  adversity  of  others.  These  are  matters  which  may 
however,  be  safely  left  to  regulate  themselves,  under  our  happy  constitu- 
tion— which  guarantees  a free  trade  between  the  several  states  of  our  union 
— and  to  the  influence  of  our  equally  wise  laws,  which,  by  destroying  the' 
right  of  primogeniture,  have  caused  the  wealth  of  this  country  to  be  diffus- 
ed in  as  many  hands  as  possible  Under  such  circumstances,  the  enterprise 
of  our  fellow  citizens  will  regulate  our  home  trade  better  than  any  regula- 
tions of  the  states  respectively,  could  govern  it.  The  people  of  this  union 
are  one  commercial  community — and,  whilst  the  purchases  and  sales  made 
by  its  members  are  made  exclusively  amongst  themselves,  this  community 
cannot  over-trade  itself — for  all  its  wealth  will  remain  in  the  possession  of 
some  of  its  members,  should  it  change  hands  every  day:  and  to  the  com- 
munity, as  such,  it  will  be  immaterial  whether  it  were  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  A and  B,  or  C and  D;  as  A,  B,  C and  D,  would  have  the  whole  of  it. 

This  committee  would  certainly  fail  if  they  attempted  to  shew  that  any 
system  can  be  provided,  in  relation  to  our  general  currency,  that  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  community,  or  perfect  and  simple  in  its  opera- 
tion, or  one,  which  is  better  calculated  to  afford  every  attainable  facility  in 
the  interchange  of  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  free  from  all 
tendency  to  vitiate  the  public  morals,  than  that  which  now  exists — 
Based  upon  the  product  of  labor,  and  relying  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
laws  of  the  states,  for  the  certainty  with  which  the  fulfilment  of  con- 
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tracts  can  be  enforced — we  regard  it  as  a system  commended  to  our  ap- 
probation, not  less  by  experience  than  by  sound  reason.  But,  let  it  be  also 
remembered,  that  not  only  the  stability  of  the  system,  but  likewise  its  util- 
ity to  the  public,  depends  upon  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce,being  exercised  in  such  way  as  will  protect  the  industry  of  our  citi- 
zens to  an  extent  that  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  a balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  our  country;  which  is  the  only  means  by  which  gold  and  silver 
can  be  retained,  or  contracts  payable  in  these  commodities  be  fulfilled — or 
those  ruinous  depressions  prevented  in  the  value  of  property,  which  always 
bring  distress  and  adversity  upon  the  most  enterprising  portion  of  our 
citizens. 

The  committee  feel  that  some  apology  is  necessary  for  the  length  of  this 
report,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  perhaps  sacrificed  clearness  to  their 
desire  to  reduce  the  subject  within  a moderate  limit;  still  they  hope  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  importance  of  the  question  will  furnish  a justi- 
fication, for  the  indispensable  details  into  which  they  have  been  led. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  ELLICOTT,  Chairman . 
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REPORT  ON  SHEAR  AMP  MOEASSES, 


Mr.  D.  W.  Coxe , of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  to  which 
Was  referred  the  subject  of  the  production,  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  sugar  and  molasses  in  the  United  States,  made  the  following 

report; 

That,  like  other  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  those  of  the  south 
claim  the  support  and  protection  of  the  general  government.  Although 
i sugar  and  molasses  do  not  come  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  yet  they  are,  in  reality,  like  the  fabric  of  cotton,  derived  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  that  too  by  a most  laborious,  delicate  and  expen- 
sive process.  Sugar,  moreover,  has  become  by  long  habit  a necessary,  and 
not  a luxury  of  life  in  this  country,  where  it  forms  an  indispensable  part 
of  two  of  the  daily  meals  of  its  most  indigent  inhabitants.  The  policy, 
therefore,  of  securing  a cheap  and  certain  supply  of  so  important  a com- 
fort to  every  family,  cannot  be  denied.  In  examining  the  subject  of  the 
protection  of  sugar  and  molasses,  your  committee  assume  as  an  incontro- 
| vertible  maxim,  advanced  in  the  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  that,  in  all  cases,  where  a country  possesses  an  ample 
supply  of  any  raw  material,  full  and  entire  protection,  against  rival  foreign 
articles  made  from  that  material,  will  in  time  invariably  reduce  price, 
by  home  competition,  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  they  can  be  afforded;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  examples  of  Great  Britain  and  France  fully 
confirm  the  truth  of  this  axiom  in  relation  to  all  their  staple  manufac- 
tures. Conclusive  proof,  however,  is  found  in  the  experience  of  our  own 
country  upon  this  point,  and  the  following  apposite  cases  may  be  adduc- 
ed. Coarse  cotton  cloths  now  sell  for  6 to  7 cents  the  yard,  the  protec- 
tive duty  is  8|  cents  the  square  yard.  They  were  formerly  worth  20  to 
25  cents.  Protection,  therefore,  has  brought  the  price  below  the  duty, 
i Lead  is  now  at  3|  cents  per  lb.  in  Missouri — the  duty  is  3 cents.  It 
was  formerly  worth  6 to  8 cents.  Common  window-glass  is  now  4 to  4| 
dollars  the  box — duty  3|  dollars  per  100  feet — it  formerly  sold  at  10  to 
14  dollars.  Cut  nails  now  6 cents  per  lb. — duty  5 cents — formerly  worth 
1 0 to  1 2 cents.  Copperas  is  now  worth  2|  cents — duty  is  2 cents — be- 
fore the  late  war  it  was  3 cents,  but  rose,  during  the  war,  to  20  cents. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  various  manufactures  of  leather,  to  coarse 
hats,  to  all  cabinet  and  other  wares  of  wood,  to  carriages,  to  the  coal  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  fisheries  and 
coasting  trade  in  the  employment  of  shipping,  and  as  a nursery  for  sea- 
men. Seven  hundred  sail  of  sloops  and  schooners  were  loaded  at  Phila- 
delphia alone  the  last  year  with  this  article.  To  these,  among  many 
others,  may  be  added  sugar  and  molasses.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  the 
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former  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  1 bO 
millions  of  pounds  weight,  and  already  do  we  make,  under  the  influence 
of  the  duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  imposed  in  1816,  100  millions  of  pounds? 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  country,  which  is 
now  worth  in  Louisiana  5 cents  per  lb.  The  duty,  as  before  stated,  is  8 
cents,  and  [the  former  pricy,  for  many  years,  varied  from  8 to  12  cents. 
Refined  loaf  sugar,  manufactured  from  domestic  and  foreign  brown  sugar? 
is  largely  consumed  at  home,  and  beginning  to  be  extensively  exported. 
It  contributes,  consequently,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  cultivation  of? 
the  former. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  Great  Britain  protects  her  colo- 
nial brown  sugars  by  a duty  of  1 -2  \ cents  per  lb.  on  the  foreign  article? 
France  her’s  by  a duty  of  9 cents;  while  the  United  States  are  deemed 
by  the  modern  economists  very  unreasonable  for  imposing  only  3 cents 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  consequence,  however,  of  the  British  policy 
is,  that  she  supplies  nearly  all  the  world  with  her  refined  loaf  sugar,  ex- 
cepting only  France  and  Russia,  who,  it  is  believed,  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  loaf  sugar  altogether.  The  United  States  ought  to  become 
the  greatest  sugar  refining  country,  as  they  possess  within  their  metropo- 
litan limits  an  extensive  sugar  region,  and  allow,  moreover,  a drawback  of 
5 cents  per  lb.  on  their  loaf  sugar  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Thus? 
the  continuance  of  the  3 cent  duty  must  ere  long  secure  to  this  country  a. 
large  share  of  the  refining  business.* 

Of  molasses,  the  quantily  made,  at  the  rate  of  60  gallons  for  every 
1,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  is  from  90  to  100,000  casks,  of  60  gallons  each? 
worth  14  to  16  cents  per  gallon,  and  of  a quality  very  superior  to  any  im- 
ported. This  article  was  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1828  by  a duty  of  10s 
cents  per  gallon,  but  it  was  last  year  reduced  to  5 cents,  which  is  suffi- 
cient. Should  the  duties,  however,  on  these  two  articles  be  now  reduced? 
the  consequence  must,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  planters  of  the  south,  in  which  may  be  included  the  infant 
establishments  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  number  of  sugar  plantations? 
large  and  small,  in  Louisiana  alone,  exceeds,  from  the  best  information, 
500,  half  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  worked  by  steam,  the  remainder 
by  cattle  and  horses. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  employed  in  buildings,  lands,  slaves,  steant 
engines,  and  other  machinery,  iron  boilers,  cattle,  horses  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  clothing,  the  purchase  of  slaves,  every  thing  except  bricks? 
wood  and  mortar,  arc  supplied  from  the  other  states,  including  those  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributary  waters;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
annual  demand  for  corn,  flour,  staves,  hoops,  beef,  pork,  bacon  and  lard, 
required  for  the  use  of  these  estates,  which,  if  ruined  by  a reduction  of  even 
one  cent  per  lb.  of  the  duty  of  foreign  sugar,  must  cease  to  consume  them, 

* In  New  Orleans  there  are  3 sugar  refineries, 


Baltimore 

4 

Philadelphia 

11 

New  York 

11 

Providence,  R.  1. 

1 

Boston 

3 

Salem,  M. 

1 

Total, 

34 

I1.  S.  There  are  eight  refineries  in  Baltimore. 
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and  thereby  seriously  injure  those  who  depend  on  Louisiana  for  a vent  for' 
those  articles,  while  the  United  States,  deprived  of  her  sugar  culture,  will 
again  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  sugar  growers,  who  would  then  re- 
cover  and  hold  a monopoly  of  the  supply,  and  be  enabled  to  dictate  prices, 
as  Great  Britain  assuredly  would  do,  were  the  cotton,  woollen  and  iron 
manufactures  of  this  country  overwhelmed  by  a similar  impolitic  reduction 
of  the  protecting  duties;  presenting  a practical  illustration  of  free  trade 
doctrine,  which  sanctions  the  admission  of  foreign  rival  commodities  with- 
out duty,  and  does  not  object  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  from  the 
ports  of  that  rival,  or  deem  it  a grievance  requiring  correction.  Another 
infallible  consequence  of  a repeal  or  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  be  again 
to  force  the  whole  of  the  sugar  country  into  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
whereby  100,000  additional  bales  of  cotton  would  be  brought  annually 
into  the  market,  and  thereby  tend  to  augment  the  evil  effects  of  over  pro- 
duction. These  are  not  all  the  disadvantages  that  would  be  experienced 
from  even  a partial  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  at  this  crisis  of  depression 
in  prices.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  country  would  be  seriously  affected: 
100,000  tons  of  shipping  and  steamboats,  now  annually  required  to  trans- 
port the  sugar  and  molasses  of  Louisiana  to  the  northern  and  western 
states,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ.  In  fine,  the  strong  tie  of  inter- 
est and  dependency  of  one  pursuit  of  industry  on  its  correlative  branch  for 
employment,  now  existing  between  the  sugar  planters  and  those  whose 
wants  they  supply,  and  by  whom  they  also  are  supplied  in  return,  would 
be  rent  asunder  and  dissolved,  and  our  former  condition  of  a reliance  on 
foreign  supplies,  and  a precarious  foreign  vent  for  the  articles  now  con- 
sumed by  the  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana,  would  naturally  return. 

There  is  yet  a remaining  consideration  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject,  which  your  committee  feel  they  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice.  The 
enterprising  spirit  of  our  southern  brethren  has,  within  a few  years  past, 
stimulated  them  to  such  extraordinary  exertions  in  opening  new  sugar 
plantations  and  extending  the  old  ones,  that  their  pecuniary  engagements 
and  debts,  contracted  on  the  faith  of  a continuance  of  the  present  protec- 
tion, have  been  greatly  augmented  in  expectation  of  ultimate  remunera- 
tion; and  it  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  are 
at  this  moment  indebted  to  the  extent  probably  of  one-third  of  the  value 
of  their  entire  estates  and  slaves,  and  are  paying  an  interest  of  8 to  10 
per  cent,  on  loans  that  can  only  be  extinguished  from  the  avails  of  their 
future  crops.  Meanwhile  these  bold  and  adventurous  undertakings  are 
producing  for  the  community  at  large  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  bid 
fair,  by  the  reclaiming  and  draining  of  the  rich  alluvial  lands  of  Louisi- 
ana, ( formerly  deemed  of  no  value)  to  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
over  all  that  country,  so  as,  in  a few  years,  not  only  to  place  beyond  all 
contingencies  the  future  supply  of  the  United  States,  but  to  add  a new 
and  important  item  to  the  list  of  exports.  Believing,  moreover,  that  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  has  been 
reduced  by  protection,  to  the  advantage  of  all,  especially  the  poorer  classes, 
your  committee  feel  satisfied  in  expressing  their  decided  opinion,  that 
sound  policy  requires  the  present  duty  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed. 
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Appendix  to  the  Report  on  Sugar  and  Jtlolasses. 


The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  New  York  Convention  believe  that  many  use- 
ful remarks  and  facts  may  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  special  committee,  to 
whom  the  subject  of  the  production,  manufacture  and  consumption  of  sugar  and 
molasses  was  referred — to  shew  the  intimate  and  important  connection  of  this 
branch  of  industry  with  others,  and  its  general  and  powerful  tendency  to  enlarge 
the  internal  trade  of  our  country,  and  increase  the  common  stock  of  national 
wealth.  Certain  facts  collected  by  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  with  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of  the  senators  from  that  state  in  congress,  and  many 
other  valuable  papers  are  before  us — of  which  we  propose  to  offer  a condensed 
view,  and  apply  the  data  obtained  to  bring  out  probable  aggregates. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  ( 1803)  there  was  a revenue  duty  of 
cents  per  lb.  on  sugar.  The  great  influx  of  capital  and  enterprise  which  followed 
the  cession,  caused  a much  increased  application  of  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cane.  For  many  years,  the  experiment  seemed  a doubtful  one;  but  the  cane  gradu- 
ally adapted  itself  to  the  climate,  and  rendered  the  crop  more  certain,  though  still  a 
precarious  one — skill, also,  was  acquired  by  experience,  and  scientific  power  brought 
into  use;  and,  in  about  twenty  years  after  the  cession,  the  product  amounted  to 
40,000  hogsheads  per  annum,  and  began  to  afford  a profit  on  the  large  capital  that 
had  been  employed  in  this  business.  In  1816,  an  additional  half  cent  per  lb.  was 
added  to  the  duty,  to  protect  the  cultivation;  and,  from  that  time,  confidence  in 
ultimate  success  being  entertained,  capital  was  freely  vested  in  lands  and  slaves 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  and  the  present  result  is,  a yearly  product  of  about 
100,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  6,000,000  gallons  of  molasses,  worth  about  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars:  of  which  amount  at  least  four  millions  are  annually  paid  by  the 
planters  to  the  people  of  other  states,  for  provisions,  manufactures  and  labor  sup- 
plied. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  foreign  demand  for  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of 
the  31st  December  1830,  says — 

‘ It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible,  from  any  increase  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  export.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  proportion 
this  will  bear  to  the  whole  export,  what  amount  of  labor  it  will  divert,  and  what 


interchanges  it  will  create. 

I refer  you  to  the  answer  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Louisiana,  in  which  they 
present  you  the  result  of  the  operation  of  20  plantations  for  five  years,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Plaquemine,  and  in  the  most  favorable  position. 

The  capital  of  20  plantations  $2,028,000 


Gross  revenue  274,818  80 

Per  cent,  per  annum  13  55 

Expenses  171,650 

For  the  furnishers  of  objects  consumed — per  cent.  8 46 

For  the  planters — per  cent.  5 09 

Total,  equal  to  (gross  revenue)  13  55 

Cost  to  the  planter,  (expenses)  3.63  per  lb. 

profit  on  capital  1.87  per  lb.  5.50 


It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  assumed  that  the  actual  cost,  independent  of  the 
slaves  and  land,  and  fixtures,  is  not  less  than  3£  cents  a pound,  and  the  profit  not 


more  than  2 cents. 

Of  the  100,000  hogsheads  estimated  at  $5,500,000 

And  5,000,000  of  gallons  of  molasses  1,000,000 


6,500,000 


4,136,363  63 
2,363,636  3 7 


Actual  expense,  (at3£  cents) 
Profit,  (2  cents) 


$6,500,000  00 
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“It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  profit  upon  capital:  the  value  of  property 
which  constitutes  the  capital,  depends,  in  general,  upon  the  interest  it  produces. 
There  is  loss  of  time  and  capital  in  making  the  establishment.  The  first  four 
years  will  probably  yield  no  actual  profit,  but  the  labor  is  employed  in  making  va- 
luable improvements,  which  add  to  the  value  of  the  estate  and  become  capital. 
Besides,  when  in  the  most  successful  operation,  the  crop  depends  upon  the  sea- 
sons, and  somewhat  upon  the  soil,  state  of  preparation,  skill,  and  other  causes. 
Thus  a plantation  with  99  slaves  yielded-- 


In  1825 

250  hhds. 

1826 

350 

1827 

600 

1828 

550 

1829 

174 

5)1,924 

General  average 

384  4-5 

Which  is  less  than  4 hhds.  to  the  hand. 

“This  is  an  established  plantation  in  successful  operation:  and  the  result  greatly 
exceeds  the  other  plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  This  crop  is  made  by  61  work- 
ing hands.  In  some  favorable  seasons,  as  ’27-’28,  they  made  eight  or  nine  hogs- 
heads to  the  hand;  and  in  others  from  2 2-3  to  3.  When  one  of  these  favor- 
able seasons  occurs,  and  an  extraordinary  crop  is  produced,  it  becomes  a matter 
of  great  notoriety,  is  published  in  the  papers,  and  thus  the  impression  is  made 
that  the  profit  is  immense,  that  the  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed or  reduced.  Under  this  false  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  brought  be- 
fore congress,  and  many  members  have  meditated  the  reduction  of  two  cents  a 
pound,  equal  to  the  whole  profit  upon  the  labor.  I cannot  believe  that  the  south- 
ern states,  with  a correct  view  of  this  great  concern,  will  consent  to  destroy  this 
national  object;  one  essential  to  our  independence  and  our  comfort;  to  destroy  the 
whole  value  of  slave  property;  to  ruin  the  people  of  Louisiana,  now  in  a course  of 
experiment;  to  strike  out  from  the  protection  of  government  the  only  great  object 
in  which  the  south  can  feel  any  interest;  an  object  which  will  be  a full  equivalent 
for  all  the  south  pays  under  the  tariff  system.” 

The  twenty  plantations,  on  an  average  for  five  years,  yielded  4,379  hhds.  of  sugar  or 
4,379,000  lbs.  and  employed  1,086  working  hands,  requiring,  in  all  1,674  slaves. 
The  whole  product  of  sugar  being  taken  at  100  millions  of  pounds— the  follow- 
ing results  appear: 

As  4,379  hhds.  are  to  2,028,000  dollars,  so  are  100,000  hhds.  to  46,300,000  dol- 
lars, the  whole  capital  vested  in  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana. 

And — as  4,379  hhds.  are  to  1,674  slaves,  so  are  100,000  to  38,200  slaves,  the  ag- 
gregate required  on  the  present  sugar  plantations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  appendix  to  the  same  letter  of  Mr.  Johnston  is 
highly  interesting — 

The  capital  invested  in  a plantation  capable  of  producing,  by  the  best  manage- 
ment, 400,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  10,000  gallons  of  molasses,  worth  on  the  plan- 


tation 23,000  dollars,  must  consist  as  follows: 

1,600  acres  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre  75,000 

90  hands,  at  600  dollars  each  54,000 

40  pair  of  working  oxen,  at  50  dollars  2,000 

40  horses,  at  100  dollars  4,000 

Horizontal  sugar  mill  4,000 

2 sets  of  boilers,  at  1500  dollars  each  3,000 

Buildings  of  all  descriptions  25,000 

12  carts  1,200 

30  ploughs  300 

All  other  utensils,  such  as  timber  wheels,  hoes,  spades,  axes, 

scythes,  &c.  1,500 


170,000 


The  annual  expenses  on  the  above  plantation,  cost  10,700  dollars  in  the  follow- 
ing items: 
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Provisions  of  all  kinds 

3,500 

Clothing  of  all  sorts, 

1,500 

Medical  attendance  and  medicine 

500 

Annual  losses  in  negroes 

1 ,500 

Taxes 

500 

Horses  and  oxen 

1,200 

Repairs  of  buildings 

700 

Ploughs,  carts, 

300 

Overseer 

1,000 

*$10,700 

Two  crops  of  cane  are  generally  made  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  one  of 
plant  cane,  the  other  of  the  second  year’s  growth;  it  then  lies  fallow  two  years  or 
is  planted  in  corn  and  beans. 

Gross  proceeds  $23,000 

Expenses  10,000 

Net  proceeds  12,300 

Being  about  7 per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  preceding  facts,  subject  to  the  rule  adopted  above,  might  be  used  to  bring 
out  many  important  results.  We  shall  only  take  one — the  amount  of  provisions 
annually  purchased  by  the  sugar  planters. 

As  400  hbds.  of  sugar  are  to  3,500  dollars  paid  for  provisions,  so  are  100,000 
hhds.  to  875,000  dollars,  annually  paid  for  pork,  corn,  and  other  supplies,  chiefly 
furnished  by  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c.  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the  supplies  of 
clothing,  mills,  boilers,  carts,  ploughs,  and  other  utensils,  and  of  horses  and  oxen, 
as  well  as  of  slaves,  are  all  derived  from  other  states  of  the  union.  We  say  all  — 
for  the  foreign  products  or  manufactures  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  are  of  small  importance  or  value. 

The  statement  just  given  has  reference  to  one  of  the  best  managed  estates  in 
Louisiana.  With  sugar  at  5 cents  per  lb.  on  the  plantation,  ils  late  price,  it  is  sta- 
ted that  the  capital  employed  does  not  yield  G per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  present  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  may  be  put  down  at  150 
millions  of  pounds — one-third  of  which  is  imported.  In  1840  it  is  estimated  that 
200,000  hogsheads  of  home  made  sugar  will  be  required,  employing  or  subsisting 
about  75,000  slaves,  and  go  on  to  increase,  if  the  production  be  protected.  Mr  John- 
ston says  that  Louisiana,  alone,  can  supply  the  whole  demand  for  sugar  in  the 
United  States  for  25  years  to  come.  But  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida — especially  the  latter. 

In  1829  there  were  725  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana,  and  we  have  seen  it  men- 
tioned that  they  have  increased  to  more  than  800.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
small  estates,  or  not  yet  producing  much  sugar,  It  requires  four  or  five  years  to 
bring  them  into  a state  of  profitable  production. 

If  all  the  sugar  and  molasses  consumed  in  the  United  States  were  of  foreign  pro- 
duct, nearly  10  millions  of  dollars  would  be  required  to  pay  for  these  commodi- 

* It  should  be  observed,  that  only  2,000  dollars,  of  the  10,700  expended,  can  be 
brought  into  those  classes  of  articles  on  which  duties  are  payable — to  wit,  for 
clothing  and  medicine,  being  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  expenses,  which  ex- 
penses are  less  than  one  half  the  ultimate  value  of  the  crop. 

We  contend  that  negro  clothing,  generally,  has  not  advanced  in  price  because  of 
the  tariff — nay,  are  prepared  to  say,  that  protection  has  reduced  the  selling  value 
of  goods  required  for  the  use  of  slaves:  but  admiting  that  prices  are  increased  be- 
cause of  the  tariff — is  there  not  an  increased  ability  to  pay  them? 

On  this  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  “ tuxes ” paid  by  cotton  planters,  we 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  a future  occasion.  The  whole  cost  of  such  commo- 
dities as  are  “taxed”  by  the  tarifl',  and  used  in  South  Carolina  for  the  supply  of 
slaves  and  plantations,  producing  crops  worth  eight  millions,  cannot  exceed  800,000 
dollars.  Then  she  may  pay,  let  us  admit,  a tax  of  400,000  dollars  a year  on  these 
things.  Her  proportion  of  a revenue  of  £5,000,000  is  thus  determined — 

As  213  representatives  in  congress  are  to  25,000,000  dollars,  so  are  9 representa- 
tives in  congress  from  South  Carolina,  to  1,060,000  dollars — the  just  proportion 
which  South  Carolina  ought  to  pay,  and,  possibly,  may  pay,  on  her  general  consump- 
tion. 
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ties.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  new  articles  for  exportation  to  meet  this  amount. 
At  present,  the  sugar  planting  in  Louisiana,  in  supplies  of  food  purchased  for  and 
consumed  on  the  plantations,  in  horses  and  oxen  required,  in  the  subsistence  of 
the  iron  and  other  manufacturers  employed  by  it,  furnishes  a home  market  worth 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  United  States. 
For  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  planters,  generally,  purchase  nearly  all  the  corn, 
pork,  oats,  flour,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  beef-cattle,  which  they  need.  The  mar- 
ket thus  afforded  is  incalculably  important  to  the  western  states. 

There  are  now  from  130  to  150  steam  engines  on  the  sugar  plantations.  Their 
number  would  bave  been  greater,  but  for  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  duty  on  sugar. 

Of  the  100,000  hhds.  of  sugar  made,  about  50,000  passes  up  the  Mississippi  in 
steam  boats — thus  shewing,  (in  the  returns  added),  an  interior  trade  of  five  millions 
a year.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  for  the  local  consumption,  or  sent  to  the 
northern  ports — employing  a large  amount  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Johnston  expresses  an  opinion,  that  when  the  estates  are  paid  for,  and  a 
general  diminution  in  the  value  of  other  things  takes  place,  &c.  sugar  may  be  made 
for  four  cents  a pound.  But  this  low  price  can  be  obtained  only  by  continued 
protection. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  reduced  value  of  property  in  slaves,  if  the  planters 
are  forced  to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  but,  if  the  present  value  of  slaves  be 
about  450  millions  of  dollars,  the  want  of  the  Louisiana  “market”  for  them  would  di- 
rectly reduce  that  value  not  less  than  200  millions — and  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
slaves  on  the  sugar  estates  are  generally  better  fed,  clothed  and  provided  for — than 
other  field  slaves — if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  are  more  valuable.  But  this 
is  not  all.  A letter  from  a gentleman  of  Louisiana,  which  Mr.  Johnston  has  approv- 
ed by  publishing  it,  says  that  if  the  labor  and  capital  now  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  were  transferred  to  cotton,  the  increased  quantity  would  be  three  hundred 
thousand  bales!  What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  excess  in  an  already  over-stocked 
market — what  the  effect  on  real  and  personal  property  in  South  Carolina,  &c.  where 
an  inferior  article  is  produced?  These  things  are  merely  suggested — but  they  in- 
volve consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a large  portion  of  the  United 
States — and  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  union  at  large. 

We  meet  with  the  following  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  sugars  imported  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States— otherwise,  the  amount  of  the  importations  less  the 
quantities  exported  in  the  years  given: 


White  sugar. 

Brown  sugar ■ 

1821 

1,884,701 

37,597,072 

1822 

5,241,622 

68,617,248 

1823 

977,019 

38,553,551 

1S24 

S, 475, 772 

71,484,960 

1825 

890,477 

49,044,47S 

1826 

4,747,304 

59,008,795 

1827 

3,270,912 

58,093,707 

1828 

3,367,866 

42,687,059 

1829 

3,020,101 

47,953,715 

1830 

4,857,131 

71,900,123 

The  great  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  stated,  were  probably  chiefly  caused  by 
the  fulness  or  deficiency  of  the  crops  in  Louisiana.  And,  as  the  domestic  supply 
has  been  large,  so  has  the  price  of  sugar  uniformly  declined.  This  is  the  natural 
effect  of  competition. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 


Years. 

Cost. 

Fears. 

Cost. 

1818 

cwt.  $14  00 

1825 

9 00 

1819 

12  50 

1826 

8 18 

1820 

10  50 

1827 

8 75 

1821 

10  37 

1828 

8 00 

1822 

11  50 

1829 

7 50 

1823 

9 50 

1830 

7 62 

1824 

8 20 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  AT  BOSTON. 

Brown  Havana.  St.  Croix  Porto  Rico.  New  Orleans. 


1824 

lOOlbs.  8 

62i 

8 

75 

7 

75 

7 

621 

1825 

10 

62| 

10 

50 

9 

874 

9 

50 

1826 

9 

87^ 

9 

75 

8 

50 

8 

624 

1827 

10 

50 

9 

624 

8 

75 

8 

624 

1828 

10 

624 

9 

624 

9 

374 

8 

374 

1829 

9 

50 

9 

124 

7 

75 

7 

50 

1830 

8 

374 

8 

75 

7 

874 

7 

50 

It  thus  appears  that  the  general  price  of  brown  sugar  has  declined  from  14  dollars 
to  74  dollars  since  1818.  That  this  reduction  has  been  mainly  induced  by  the 
domestic  supply,  we  think  cannot  be  doubted — seeing  that  this  supply  has  increas- 
ed to  two  thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  consumed,  and  is  continually  pressing  itself 
forward  to  meet  the  entire  domestic  demand. 

The  treasury  tables  of  1829  rate  the  brown  sugar  imported  as  costing  b\  cents  per 
lb. — in  those  of  1830,  the  cost  of  such  sugar  is  put  down  at  5.7  cents  per  lb.  If  these 
sums  are  truly  stated,  the  “tax”  imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  sugar  maker  of 
Louisiana  does  not  amount  to  much!  The  Havana  and  St.  Croix’s  sugars,  however, 
appear  by  the  tables  given  above,  to  be  worth  more  in  the  market  by  about  one  cent 
per  lb  than  the  N.  Orleans.  There  are  inferior  sugars  in  the  W.  Indies  which  costless 
than  5 cts.  per  lb.* — but  the  treasury  tables,  which  are  our  best  and  safest  guides,  shew 
that  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  the  W.  Indies,  (port  charges,  & c.  included),  was  not 
one  cent  less  than  the  price  at  New  Orleans,  regard  being  had  to  the  respective 
market  values  of  the  several  productions.  It  would  tiien  conclusively  appear,  that 
the  real  amount  of  protection,  (admitting  that  the  domestic  supply  has  no  effect  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  foreign  article),  is  only  one  cent  per  lb.  which  cent  employs  46 
millions  of  dollars  in  capital  and  38,000  laborers — causes  a consumption  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  worth  annually  of  the  products  of  American  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  and  checks  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  amount  of  300,000  bales  a 
year — which  excess,  if  cast  upon  the  demand,  would  reduce  cotton  to  5 or  6 cents 
per  lb.  and  diminish  present  profits  in  its  cultivation  not  less  than  12  millions  of  dol- 
lars; or  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  protection  afforded  to  sugar  apparently  amounts 
to.  We  say  “apparently,”  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in 
Louisiana  has  a perpetual  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise. 

The  large  tracts  of  land  that  may  yet  be  brought  into  the  cultivation  of  the  cane, 
forbids  the  idea  of  a “monopoly”  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come.  Continued  pro- 
tection will  yet  further  reduce  price.  Domestic  competition,  though  sometimes 
injurious  to  individuals,  is  always  safe  to  the  people  at  large. 

* It  is  often  proclaimed,  by  the  opponents  of  the  “American  System,”  that  sugar 
may  be  purchased  for  two  cents  per  lb.  in  the  W.  Indies.  A false  impression  is  thus 
made  in  the  words  of  truth.  We  see  that  the  average  cost  (at  the  treasury)  of  all 
the  sugar  imported  in  the  years  1829  and  1830  was  5£  cents  per  lb.  This  was 
very  nearly  as  high  as  the  average  price  at  New  Orleans  in  these  years.  The  best 
Louisiana  sugars,  having  large  grains,  that  seem  alive  or  moving,  were  worth  from 
5 to  b\  cents,  and  their  quality  is  superior  to  the  general  run  of  foreign  sugars  im- 
ported, for  taste  and  strength — but  sugar  may  be  purchased  at  two  cents  per  lb.  in 
New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  quality  regulates  the  price  from 
two  to  54  centB,  or  higher,  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  a fact  that  Porto  Rico  sugars  have  not  netted  one  cent,  per  lb.  in  the  New 
York  market,  in  the  last  summer.  A removal  of  the  duty  then  might  not  have  af- 
fected the  price : it  would  only  have  afforded  a profit  to  the  importer.  Yet  this  sugar 
came  partially  into  competition  with  our  own — though  nearly  its  whole  value  was 
made  up  of  duty,  freight  and  charges,  leaving  but  one  cent  per  lb.  to  the  producer. 
Had  not  the  domestic  supply  been  large  enough  to  determine  the  general  value  of 
sugar  in  the  New  York  market — it  is  manifest  that  the  American  consumer  must  have 
paid  a price  that  would  have  allowed  a profit  to  the  West  India  producer,  or 
American  importer — but  the  home  supply  caused  a loss  to  both,  and  protected  the 
consumer.  This  is  an  operation  which  oftentimes  takes  place — and  must,  because 
that  increased  supply  necessarily  affects  price.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but 
that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  ha3  reduced  the  general  cost  of  foreign 
commodities,  in  almost  every  instance,  and  with  special  reference  to  every  leading 
manufacture  which  has  had  time  sufficient  to  become  established  amongst  us. 
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Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  molasses  imported  annually , from  the  1st  October, 
1320,  to  the  30 th  September,  1829,  together  with  the  average  cost  per  gallon,  in  each 
year. 


YEARS  ENDING. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average  cost  per  gallon. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

Mills. 

30th  September, 

1821 

9,086,982 

1,719,227 

18 

9 

U 44 

1S22 

1 1,990,569 

2,398,355 

20 

44  44 

1823 

13,019,328 

2,634,222 

20 

2 

a 1 c 

1824 

13,117,724 

2,413,643 

18 

3 

u « 

1825 

12,535,062 

2,547,715 

20 

3 

Cl  C l 

1826 

13,843,045 

2,838,728 

20 

5 

C(  c c 

1827 

13,376,502 

2,8 1 8,9S2 

21 

14  4 4 

1828 

13,393,651 

2,788,471 

20 

8 

44  4 4 

1829 

10,150,224 

1,484,104 

14 

C 

44  44 

1830 

8,374,139 

995,766 

12 

nearly. 

We  have  the  following  statement  of  the  cost  of  molasses  in  the  West  Indies — 
expenses  of  the  cask  7 cents  per  gallon,  leakage  and  small  charges  3,  original 
cost  it — total  13.  This  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  value  put  down  in 
the  treasury  tables,  though  1 cent  more  than  the  cost  per  gallon  last  year.  Freight 
and  duty  are  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  value  in  the  U.  States.  The  cost  of 
freighton  molasses  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  is  about  the  same  as  from 
Havana,  but  employs  more  tonnage,  reference  being  had  to  the  quantity  transported 
We  do  not  admit  that  duties  must  needs  be  “taxes” — nor  shall  we  contend 
that  they  always  reduce  the  price  of  those  foreign  commodities  on  which  they  act — 
but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  such  reductions  have  happened.  The  price 
of  molasses  in  the  United  States  averaged  37^  cents  a gallon  for  the  12  years  from 
1816  to  1827  inclusive,  when  the  duty  was  five  cents  a gallon;  but  for  the  three 
years  1828,  1829  and  1830,  when  the  duty  was  ten  cents  a gallon,  the  average  price 
was  only  27  2-3  cents  per  gallon.  A reduced  price  in  the  United  States,  certainly, 
succeeded  an  increased  duty:  and  a reference  to  the  table  just  above  presented 
shows,  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign  article  was  19  6 cents  from  1821  to  1827  inclusive, 
the  duty  being  5 cents,  and  only  15.3  cents  in  1828,  1829  and  1830,  when  the  duty 
was  10  cents  per  gallon.  And  this  it  was  that  brought  down  the  first  cost  of  mo- 
lasses to  three  cents  per  gallon,  as  stated  in  a preceding  paragraph.  It  had  been 
much  more,  and  is  now,  at  the  latest  advices  about  11  cents  per  gallon,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  cask,  duties  and  all  other  charges — the  whole  cost  being  about 
than  21  cents  per  gallon.  The  price  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  levee,  that  is,  ready 
for  shipping,  all  charges  paid,  is  26  cents.  This  molasses  is  2 or  3 cents  per  gallon 
better  than  the  Havana,  generally.  The  middling  and  inferior  qualities  of  the  New 
Orleans,  we  see  in  the  prices  current,  are  worth  five  cents  per  gallon  more  than  the 
like  qualities  of  Havana  molasses,  in  the  Baltimore  market.  Thus  the  duty  on  the 
latter  would  appear  practically  inoperative;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is  partially  rendered 
by  the  belter  commodity  of  domestic  product. 

In  support  of  the  probable  facts  just  suggested,  it  may  be  mentioned — that  salt  at 
Turk’s  Island,  was  10  cents  a bushel,  when  our  duty  was  20  cents, — but  now  20 
cents,  the  duty  being  10  cents.  May  we  not  believe  that  this  advance  in  price  has 
been,  more  or  less,  caused  by  our  increased  demand?  Can  we  do  otherwise  than 
apprehend,  that  that  demand  will  reduce  the  domestic  manufacture  of  salt?  The 
present  price  of  Turk’s  Island  salt  at  Baltimore  is  43  cents  per  bushel — duty  10 
cents.  At  this  time  in  1830,  it  was  about  47  cents — duty  20  cents.  We  shall  see 
if  this  salt  does  not  hold  an  increased  price  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  duty. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  past  experience — and  like  causes  have  not  failed  to 
produce  like  effects. 

Good  Louisiana  sugar  sold  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  January  1829,  at  7J  cents 
by  the  barrel.  39,063  hhds.  and  1756  bbls.  of  sugar  and  18,429  hhds.  and  2,505 
bbls.  of  molasses  were  sent  to  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  from  New 
Orleans  in  the  year  ending  30th  September  1828 — the  up-river  trade  was  about  the 
same.  In  1829,  the  whole  product  was  87,965  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  39,874  hhds. 
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molasses — 206  additional  plantations  were  commenced  in  this  year;  that  of  1830-31 
has  been  computed  at  100,000  hhds.  sugar  and  about  45,000  hhds.  molasses. 

We  shall  conclude  by  offering  tne  following  exhibit  of  the 
Consumption  oj  sugar  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1700  it  was  only  10,000  tons  or  22,000,000  lbs. 

1710  14,000  31,360,000 

1734  42,000  94,080,000 

1754  53,270  119,320,000 

1770  to  1775  average  72,500  162,500,000 

1786  to  1790  81,000  181,500,000 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  consumption  of  sugar  increased  five 
fold. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  a prohibitory  one  of  63  shillings  a cwt.  On  East  In- 
dia sugar  37  shillings,  or  10  shillings  more  than  on  West  India  sugar.  From  the 
Mauritius,  it  is,  by  a special  provision,  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  low  duty. 

At  present  (1831)  the  revenue  derived  from  sugar  and  molasses  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  may  be  estimated  at  about  5,000,000/.  Thus, — 

160,000  tons  consumed  in  Great  Britain  at  27s.  per  cwt.,  duty  is  4,320,0001. 

16.000  do.  in  Ireland  at  do  430,0001. 

20.000  do.  molasses  at  101.  per  ton,  converted  into  coarse  sugar, 

bastards  and  treacle,  200,0001. 


4,950,0001. 

The  price  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  be  taken  at  an  average  of  the  last 
few  years  at  from  30  to  35  shillings. 

This  small  table  is  presented  to  show  the  extent  to  which  Great  Britain  proceeds 
to  defend  her  West  India  colonies.  She  prohibits  foreign  sugar,  and  levies  an  extra 
duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  (or  more  than  two  cents  per  lb.)  on  the  produce  of  her  own 
East  India  colonies;  but  the  whole  duty  that  we  impose  on  foreign  sugar  to  pro- 
tect our  oicn  production,  is  no  more  than  3 cents  per  lb.  And  this  strong  fact  fur- 
ther appears,  that  sugar  in  England,  at  the  average  of  32s.  6 d.  exclusive  of  the  duty, 
but  taking  into  consideration  the  general  rates  of  exchange,  or  actual  par  of  the 
value  which  wc  place  on  the  dollar,  measured  by  that  which  England  places  on  gold, 
or  her  pound  sterling-,  is  very  nearly  eight  dollars  per  cwt.  or  as  dear  as  our  sugar 
at  Boston,  though  “taxed”  three  cents  per  lb.  as  we  are  told  that  it  is!  There  is 
much  matter  for  reflection  in  the  facts  just  stated. 
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REPOST  OI  FOREIGN  TARIFFS* 


The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a schedule  of  rates  and 
duties  exacted  on  the  principal  exports  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  France  and  Russia;  and  the  duties 
levied  on  some  of  the  exports  of  those  nations,  when  imported  into  the 
United  States,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  no  data  to  enable  them  to  comply  with  the  instructions 
of  the  convention,  so  far  as  regards  Holland  and  Belgium. 


BRITISH  DUTIES. 


The  duties  on  bread  studs  are  prohibitory,  unless  in  times  of  dearth. 

For  example — 

When  the  quarter  of  wheat,  of  8 Winchester  bushels,  averages  45s.,  the 
duty  is  41s.,  or  about  90  per  cent.,  and  in  that  proportion  for  flour. — 
When  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  is  50s.  the  duty  is  36s.  3 cZ.,  or 
about  70  per  cent.  When  the  quarter  is  62s.  the  duty  is  24s.  8 cl.  When 
the  price  of  the  quarter  is  68s.  the  duty  is  16s.  8d, 

When  barley  is  16s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  is  37s.  I0c7.,  or  nearly  240  per 
cent.  When  the  price  is  24s.  the  duty  is  25s.  When  the  price  is  33s., 
the  duty  is  12s.  Ad. 

When  rye  is  19s.,  the  duty  is  40s.  When  the  price  is  16s.  the  duty  is 

22s.  9 d. 

The  duty  on  rice  is  1 5s.  sterling  per  cwt.  being  somewhat  more  than 
1 00  per  cent. 

On  manufactured  tobacco  per  lb.  9s.  sterling,  or  about  2,000  per  cent. 

On  leaf  tobacco  3s.  per  lb.  or  1,200  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  our  lumber  and  some  other  articles,  are  from  400  to 
1,500  per  cent,  more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  from  British  Colo- 
nies. The  difference  is  so  great,  that  if  the  articles  were  procured  here 
gratis,  and  transported  free  of  freight,  they  would  not  in  many  cases  be 
worth  shipping. 

We  annex  a few  instances,  out  of  above  fifty,  enumerated  in  a recent 
British  publication. 


From  the  JJ.  States. 
362s.  sterling. 
5 5s. 

169s. 

299s. 

532s. 


6 d. 
3d. 


From  British  Colonies. 
65  S. 

12s. 

1 2s. 

19s. 

Is. 

5s. 


Ad. 
6 d. 


Fir  quarters  per  120, 

Wainscot  logs, 

Olive  wood,  per  ton, 

Oars,  per  120, 

Spermaceti  oil,  per  ton, 

Un-enumerated  timber,  per  ton,  28s. 

Castor  nuts,  per  cwt.  18s.  8 d.  6 d. 

Lath-wood,  above  1 2 feet  long, 

per  fathom,  272s.  25s. 

Hemp  seed,  40s.  Is. 

In  consequence  of  the  difference,  so  far  as  regards  lumber,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  various  species  of  this  staple,  which  we  exported  to  Great 
Britain  in  1829,  was  $23,565. 
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FRENCH  DUTIES. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  into 
France,  are  somewhat  complicated.  There  are  four  classes  of  depart- 
ments, in  which  the  averages,  whereby  the  duties  are  ascertained,  vary 
considerably.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  of  the  whole,  and  we 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  third  class  in  which  Havre  and 
Rouen  are  situated. 

W hen  the  price  of  the  hectolitre  (two  Winchester  bushels  and  seven 
eighths)  of  wheat,  at  Havre,  is  below  20  francs  (3  dollars  69  cents),  the 
importation  is  prohibited;  when  the  price  is  above  22  francs,  the  duty  is 
25  centimes  per  hectolitre;  when  at  2 2 francs,  the  duty  is  1 franc  25  cen- 
times; when  at  2i  francs,  the  duty  is  2 francs  25  centimes;  when  below 
21  francs,  the  duty  is  3 francs. 

N.  B.  A new  system  of  duties  on  bread  stuffs  is  at  present  before  the 
chambers. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  at  Havre  is  above  22  francs  the  hectolitre, 
the  duty  on  rice  is  50  centimes  per  hectolitre;  when  at  22  francs,  the  duty 
is  2 francs  50  centimes;  when  at  21  francs,  duty  4 francs  50  centimes; 
when  at  20  francs,  duty  6 francs  50  centimes:  when  below  20,  duty  9 
francs  75  centimes. 

Manufactured  tobacco  is  prohibited  altogether.  Leaf  tobacco  can  only 
be  imported  for  consumption  by  the  regie.  The  fabrication  and  sale  are 
a government  monopoly.  Individuals  may,  however,  import  leaf  tobacco, 
to  be  stored,  and  re-exported  within  eighteen  months,  unless  purchased  by 
the  regie.  Tobacco  stored  for  the  purchase  of  the  regie,  or  for  exporta- 


tion, pays  no  duty. 

RUSSIAN  DUTIES. 

Duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  about  2 cents. 

Tobacco  in  rolls,  or  cut,  and  of  all  kinds  for  smoking,  per  lb.  28| 

Cigars  and  snuff,  71 

Fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  prepared  in  any  way  7 

Bowsprits,  yards,  masts,  and  ends  of  masts,  per  piece  64 

Spun  cotton,  per  lb.  8 

Colored  cotton,  9| 

Wheat,  per  bushel,  25 

Flour,  double  the  duty  on  wheat. 


Russia  does  not  depend  for  the  protection  of  her  manufactures  on  pro- 
hibitory duties.  She  prohibits,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  nearly  all 
the  articles  with  which  she  can  supply  herself.  There  are  in  her  tariff 
from  forty  to  fifty  prohibitions,  many  of  them  genera,  embracing  various 
species — for  instance,  all  kinds  of  skins,  all  manufactures  of  iron,  of  fine 
steel,  wood,  leather,  gold,  silver,  platina,  &c.  &.c.  &c.* 

AMERICAN  DUTIES 
On  British  Merchandize. 

It  would  extend  this  report  too  far,  to  notice  the  various  articles  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain;  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
pal ones — iron,  woollens,  and  cottons. 


•We  stop  the  press  to  say,  that,  by  a new  Russian  tariff  just  received,  an  additional  duty  of  12  1-4 
per  cent,  has  been  laid  on  all  imports,  excepting  brimstone,  corks  and  corkwood,  and  the  duty  on  cer* 
tain  specified  articles  has  been  further  increased.  Pennanent  Committee. 
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The  duty  on  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  $37  per  ton. 

fron  in  pigs,  62|  cents  per  cwt. 

Vessels  of  cast  iron,  1 \ cent  per  lb. 

Castings  not  specified,  1 cent  per  lb. 

The  duty  on  woollens  below  four  dollars  per  yard,  is  45  per  cent. — 
above  four  dollars,  50  per  cent. 

But  cases  occur  in  which  the  duty  is  much  higher:  as  woollens  below 
50  cents,  pay  duty  as  if  they  cost  50  cents;  above  50  cents,  and  below 
one  dollar,  they  pay  duty  as  if  they  cost  one  dollar;  above  one  dollar,  and 
below  $2  50,  they  pay  duty  as  if  they  cost  $2  50;  and  if  above  $2  50, 
and  below  $4,  as  if  they  cost  $4.  Thus  a yard  of  broad  cloth  that  cost 
$3,  is  rated  at  $4,  and  pays  $1  80,  being  60  per  cent.  But  the  import- 
ers here,  and  the  shippers  in  Europe,  knowing  the  state  of  the  tariff,  re- 
gulate their  orders  and  supplies  accordingly;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
quantity  imported  that  pays  higher  duty  than  45  or  50  per  cent,  bears  but 
a very  small  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  our  importations  of  woollen 
goods. 

Cotton  goods  below  35  cents  the  square  yard,  pay  25  per  cent,  on  35 
cents.  Those  at  and  above  35  cents,  pay  25  per  cent,  duty  on  the  actual 
cost.  This  duty  is  almost  as  prohibitory  of  all  the  very  low  priced  cot- 
tons, as  the  British  Corn  Laws  are  of  our  bread  stuffs. 

On  French  Merchandize. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  France  are 
and  cambrics. 

The  duty  on  French  silks,  is 

On  brandy,  according  to  proof,  per  gallon, 

Wines, 

Cambrics, 

On  Russian  Merchandize. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Russia  are  iron,  hemp,  flax,  cord- 
age, and  sail  duck. 

The  duty  on  iron  is  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  duties  on  Bri- 
tish merchandize. 

Tarred  cordage  is  4 cents,  and  untarred  5 cents  per  lb. 

Sail  duck,  10|  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  to  be  raised  half  a cent  a 
year  till  it  reaches  1 2|. 

Hemp,  60  dollars  per  ton. 

Flax,  50  dollars  per  ton. 

It  cannot  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that  on  all  the  merchandize  rated  ad  va- 
lorem, imported  into  this  country  in  1830,  amounting  to  $45,230,926,  the 
duties  averaged  only  25.78  per  cent. — of  the  whole  amount  $12,6lS,862 
were  below  25  per  cent. — $23,1 68,079  at  25  per  cent.— and  only  $9,443,995 
above  25  per  cent.  The  total  importation  of  that  year  was  $70,876,920, 
of  which  $12,746,245  were  free  of  duty,  leaving  about  $12,909,749  for 
teas,  coffee,  cocoa,  wines,  sugar,  salt,  coals,  spices,  and  all  manufactured  ar- 
ticles subject  to  specific  duties. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

MATHEW  CAREY, 

ABBOT  LAWRENCE, 

J.  W.  McCULLOH, 

Committee . 


silks,  brandies,  wines, 

20  per  cent. 

53  to  63  cents. 
10  cents. 

25  per  cent. 


jYetv  York,  October  31,  1831. 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  wool. 

The  committee  directed  by  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  Domestic 
Industry,  convened  in  New  York,  in  October  last,  represent  to  the  perma- 
nent committee,  that  the  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  wool  forth- 
with issued  circulars,  with  various  interrogatories,  to  the  manufacturers  of 
wool,  in  the  several  states  represented  in  the  convention.  That  they  have 
as  yet  received  but  partial  returns,  and  ask  leave  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, for  further  time  to  complete  their  report.  It  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  requisition  of  the  permanent  committee  cannot,  earlier  be 
complied  with,  in  submitting  the  actual  returns.  But  when  it  is  consider- 
ed over  what  an  extent  of  country  these  inquiries  reach,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  information  of  such  magnitude  should  require  more  time  for  the 
actual  returns.  From  information  already  received,  and  from  calculations 
based  upon  that  information,  the  committee  are  justified  in  submitting  the 
following  as  general  results: — in  thus  doing,  they,  with  much  confidence, 
believe  that  the  amount  will  fall  short  of  the  actual  returns,  as  to  the  ul- 
timate value  of  the  manufactures  of  wool. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  ROBBINS,  chairman. 


No.  1. 

The  probable  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  20,000,000, 

and  worth  on  an  average  $2  per  head,  $40,000,000 

The  sheep  farms  generally  do  not  support  three  sheep  to  the  acre, 
summer  and  winter,  though  the  land  be  pretty  good  and  well  ma- 
naged. Of  the  20  millions  of  sheep,  it  is  supposed  that  about  5 mil- 
lions are  in  the  state  of  New  York,  having  had  3,496,539  in  1825, 
the  latest  returns  at  hand;  and  it  is  known  that  many  of  these 
sheep  are  fed  upon  lands  worth  from  15  to  30  dollars  per  acre — and 
in  Duchess  county,  in  which  are  over  500,000  sheep,  the  lands  on 
which  they  are  fed  are  worth  about  §25  per  acre.  It  is  then  proba- 
ble, that  the  average  worth  of  farms  in  the  United  States,  capable 
of  supporting  three  sheep  to  every  acre,  throughout  the  year,  are 
worth  §10  the  acre:  20  millions  of  sheep  will  require  6,666,666 
acres— say  6,500,000  acres,  at  §10  85,000,000 

— 

Capital  in  sheep,  and  lands  to  feed  them  §105,000,000 

The  20  millions  of  sheep  produce  50  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  an- 
nually, the  average  value  of  which,  for  three  years,  1829,  1830, 

1831 , exceeded  40  cts.  per  lb.  or  §20,000,000.  (The  crop  of  1831, 
was  worth  more  than  §25,000,000.)  The  crop  of  wool,  having  re- 
ference to  the  whole  quantity  made  into  cloth  of  various  qualities, 
is  worth  §40,000,000,  W'hirh  is  about  the  gross  annual  product  of 
wool  and  its  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  If  the  woollen 
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goods  imported,  valued  at  6 millions  of  dollars,  be  added,  there 
will  be  allowed  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  3£  dollars 
worth  of  woollen  goods  per  annum,  including  blankets,  carpets, 

&c.  as  well  as  clothing. 

The  fixed  and  floating  capital  vested  in  the  woollen  manufactories  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  lands,  water  rights,  buildings,  machine- 
ry and  stock  on  band,  and  cash  employed,  may  be  estimated  at  40,000,000 

Capital  directly  vested  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  $145,000,000 

The  proportion  between  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  the  factories  and 
worked  up  by  household  industry,  are  as  3 to  2;  and  on  the  average, 
it  will  employ  one  person  to  work  up  1,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually, 
or  50,000  persons  in  the  whole. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each  laborer  subsists  two  other  per- 
sons:— say  150,000  in  all,  deriving  a direct  support  from  the  wool- 
len manufacture,  whether  household  or  otherwise. 

Each  person  will  consume  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  agri- 
cultural products  annually,  or  $3,750,000  worth  of  subsistence. 

The  average  products  of  farms,  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  food,  does 
not  exceed  $2  50  per  acre  yearly,  after  subsisting  the  cultivators 
and  those  dependent  on  them.  It  will  therefore  require  1,500,000 
acres  of  land  to  feed  those  manufacturers  and  their  dependants  — 
worth,  say  $15  per  acre,  is  22,500,000 


Capital  involved  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  iD  the  U.  S.  $167,500,000 


The  annual  value  created  by,  or  accruing  to  agriculture,  because  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool,  may  be  thus  shewn: 

Wool,  $20,000,000 

Provisions  to  manufacturers,  3,750,000 

Fuel,  timber,  and  other  products  of  the  land,  supplied,  500,000 

Charges  for  transportation,  and  food  of  horses  and  other  animals  em- 
ployed, because  of  the  factories,  500,000 


$24,760,000 

The  following  should  rightfully  be  added,  to  show  the  whole  operation 
of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  United  States: 

For  every  100,000  lbs.  of  wool  manufactured,  there  is  a constant  em- 
ployment, equal  to  the  labor  of  six  men,  in  the  erection  and  repair 
of  buildings,  mill  wrights  and  blacksmiths’  work,  and  in  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  machinery,  whether  for  wool  worked  up  in 
the  factories  or  in  families — say  3,000  men,  whose  labor  subsists 
at  least  9,000  other  persons — 12,000  in  all,  and  consume  each  $25 
worth  of  agricultural  produce,  annually,  is  300,000 


$25,050,000 

Making  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed,  because  of  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  162,000:  and  requiring  of  the  product  of  agriculture,  for  materials  and  sub- 
sistence, the  very  large  amount,  per  annum,  of  twenty-five  millions  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  no  foreign  market  to  which 
we  can  send  our  25  millions  worth  of  wool  and  bread-stuffs  and  meats.  It  would 
all  be  as  if  annually  lost  to  landholders  and  cultivators  were  the  home-market  de- 
stroyed, in  abandoning  the  manufactures  of  woo);  and  those  who  are  now  consu- 
mers of  the  products  of  agriculture,  must,  of  necessity,  become  producers,  and 
lessen  the  prices  of  grain,  &c. 
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The  subject  of  the  woollen  manufacture  might  be  much  further  pursued,  as  to  the 
employment  of  persons  and  capital,  in  various  other  branches  of  industry  connect- 
ed with  it.  Making  of  iron,  mining  coal,  the  whale  fishery,  the  foreign  and  coast- 
ing trade,  and  all  the  dependent  interests.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  a great 
stimulant  to  the  whale  fishery,  consuming  annually  about  180,000  gallons  of  oil. 

The  following  statement  will  show  its  benefits  to  the  navigating  interest  alone, 
independent  of  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 

A woollen  factory,  manufacturing  100,000  lbs.  of  woo)  per  annum,  into  40,000 


yards  of  6-4  wide  cloths,  will  require  of  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  on 
which  freights  would  accrue,  as  follows: 

20  pipes  of  olive  oil  from  Leghorn,  a $10  per  pipe  $200 

100  boxes  (of  100  lbs.  each)  of  oil  soap  a $1  100 

4,000  lbs.  of  Bengal  Indigo,  at  3 cents  per  lb.  120 

15  tons  dye  wood  a $6  90 

3 tons  madder,  a $10  (Holland)  30 

600  gallons  sperm  oil,  200 

Other  articles  of  foreign  production  10 

$750 

The  freight  on  the  above  40,000  yards  from  Europe  to  the  United  States , 

is  known  to  be,  and  is  so  set  down  at  500 


Gain  to  our  navigation  in  freight  on  the  manufacture  of  every  100,000 
pounds  of  wool, 


$250 


NOTE  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  shewing  the  great  international  exchanges  of  value 
caused  by  manufactures — that,  though  New  York  probably  produces  one-fourth 
of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  manufactures  one-fourth. 
The  first  exports  large  quantities  of  wool  and  flour  and  cattle,  &f c.  to  Massachu- 
setts— so  does  Pennsylvania  and  the  far-west.  The  wool  sold  by  the  farmers  of 
the  small  state  of  Vermont,  last  year,  is  estimated  as  having  been  worth  $1,200,000. 
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COASTING  TRADE  AM©  INTERNAL 

COMMERCE. 


Mr.  D.  W.  COXE,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  to  which 
was  referred  the  subject  of  the  Coasting  Trade  and  Internal  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  inquiry  how  far  the  protection  of  American 
Manufactures  had  tended  to  improve  them,  made  the  following 


REPORT : 

That  these  great  interests  are  so  intimately  connected  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  ground  in  order  to  understand  the  subject  ih  all  its  as- 
pects and  bearings. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufactures  for  the  year  ending 
the  30th  Sept.,  1830,  arc  divided  according  to  the  Treasury  Report  as  fol- 
lows : 

Of  the  Sea,  -----  $1,725,270 

Of  the  Forest,  -----  4,192,047 

Of  Agriculture,  - - - - 40,977,332 

Of  Manufactures,  -----  6,567,383 


Amount  of  domestic  produce, 

Exports  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  during  the 
same  period,  - 


$59,462,032 

14,387,479 


Making  the  total  amount  of  exports  for  that  year,  $73,849,51 1 

The  imports  from  foreign  countries,  during  the  same 
time,  were  -----  70,876,920 

The  exports  employed  of  domestic  tonnage,  - 971,760  tons. 

of  foreign  do.  - - 133,436 


Aggregate  tonnage  employed  in  exporting  for  the  year,  1,105,196  tons. 
The  real  aggregate  amount  of  American  registered  and 
coasting  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  Dec.  1829, 
was  1,260,798  tons. 


Whereof  the  registered  employed  in  foreign  trade,  was  650,143 
enrolled  and  licensed  coasting  tonnage,  610,655 


1,260,798* 

* The  whale  fishery  employed  by  the  last  returns  290  ships,  measuring  102,500 
tons,  valued  at  §7,500,000,  and  their  fishing  avails  at  §3,540,000. 
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To  which  add  vessels  sold  to  foreigners,  lost  and  con- 
demned, in  1829,  - 43,240  tons. 

Also  add  the  difference  during  a period  of 
many  previous  years,  arising  from  sales,  loss- 
es, and  condemnations,  never  before  correct- 
ed, ....  514,452 


The  apparent  aggregate  tonnage  before  the  account 
was  corrected,  thus  appears  to  have  been 

The  apparent  aggregate  of  the  year  1828,  was 

The  increase  in  1829  over  1828,  was  therefore 

II  appears,  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States, 
that  there  has  been  a misconception  in  regard  to  its  real  amount,  arising 
from  the  omission  until  last  year,  to  credit  the  tonnage  account  kept  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  with  the  accumulated  list  of  losses,  sales,  and  con- 
demnations for  many  previous  years.  It  must  however  be  recollected,  that 
many  vessels  owned  in  the  United  States,  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and 
therefore  do  not  appear  in  the  tonnage  account.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  the  great  improvements  made  in  ship-building  of  late  years,  by  com- 
bining the  carriage  of  large  burdens  with  fast  sailing,  have  given  this  conn- 
try  a decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  despatch  of  business;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  United  States  gain  in  celerity — in  the  perform- 
ance of  effective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtained  in  the  freighting  busi- 
ness, at  least  one-fifth  over  their  most  judicious  competitors  (the  British,) 
so  that  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  1,260,798  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  as  equivalent,  at  one-fifth  gain,  to  1,512,957  tons  of  that 
of  other  nations.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  American  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descrip- 
tions of  boats,  unknown  in  Europe,  which  navigate  the  Mississippi,  Alaba  - 
ma, Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the  West  and  South,  with  their 
tributary  waters.  These  boats,  carrying  30  to  50  tons,  are  to  be  seen  in 
countless  numbers,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  especially,  and  are  not  li- 
censed, or  noticed  in  the  custom  house  report's.  By  a conjectural  estimate 
they  amount  to  150  to  200,000  tons,  on  the  various  waters  of  the  United 
States.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  coal-boats  of  the  Susquehannah,  Del- 
aware, Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  and  Lackawaxen,  which  this  year  delivered 
200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  York.  This  sin- 
gle item  employed  last  year  1172  coasting  vessels,  measuring  100,960  tons, 
and  will,  when  coal  becomes  more  generally  used  for  steam  engines  and 
domestic  purposes,  require  probably  more  tonnage  than  the  entire  present 
amount  of  our  coasting  trade,  and  ere  long  will  far  outstrip  the  fisheries, 
which  in  1828  employed  100,796  tons.  The  steam  boat  tonnage  is  now 
about  75,000  tons,  having  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two  years.  By 
means  of  steam  the  transfers  and  exchanges  of  merchandize  are  now  ef- 
fected with  a celerity  that  can  only  be  compared  to  the  remittances' of  bank 
notes  and  drafts  by  mail,  or  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  of  the  human  body.  It  is  a truly  national  vehicle,  the 
practical  and  political  benefits  of  which,  by  bringing  distant  points  of  the 
Union  into  closer  contact,  will  soon  receive  a more  thorough  developernent 
by  the  completion  of  the  system  of  Rail-Roads  and  Canals,  now  in  a 
course  of  execution. 
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In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  annual  internal 
commerce  of  this  great  and  growing  country,  the  committee  are  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  precise  amount  and  extent,  there  being  no 
fixed  and  determinate  data  to  aid  their  investigation,  as  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports and  exports  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the  custom  houses.  They 
have  however  essayed  different  modes  in  order  to  approximate  to  some- 
thing like  a satisfactory  result.  1st.  Estimating  the  average  annual  exports 
and  imports  at  only  70  millions  of  dollars  each,  employing  about  1,100,000 
tons  of  American  and  foreign  shipping,  and  supposing  those  two  sums  qua- 
drupled, as  well  as  the  number  of  voyages  or  trips  made  by  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  coasting  and  internal  communications  of  the  country,  it 
gives  a gross  sum  of  560  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  value  of  the  floating 
mass  of  property  annually  changing  hands  and  in  a state  of  transit  through 
the  United  States.  2d  Test.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  now 
13  millions  of  souls;  one-fifth  whereof,  or  2,600,000  persons,  are  probably 
of  a productive  age  and  capacity,  earning  for  300  days  in  the  year,  seven- 
ty-five cents,  as  the  estimated  value  of  their  labour  to  the  country,  which 
would  produce  a sum  of  5S5  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  this  would  appear 
a moderate  computation,  on  Adam  Smith’s  principle,  that  uthe  gross  revenue 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a great  country,  comprehends  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour.”  8d  Test.  Suppose  the  daily  expense 
of  13  millions  of  inhabitants  for  food,  raiment,  repairs  of  and  replacing  im- 
plements of  labour,  education,  amusements,  and  all  incidental  expenses, 
equal  only  to  twelve  and  a half  cents  each,  it  gives  a fraction  less  than  587 
millions  of  dollars.  Again:  4thTest.  France,  according  to  high  authority, 
with  a population  of  32  millions  of  souls,  derives  from  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  an  annual  income  of  7000  million  of  francs,  equal 
at  5 francs  to  the  dollar,  to  1400  millions  of  dollars,  which  in  the  ratio  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Slates,  gives  570  millions  of  dollars  gross  re- 
venue. These  various  comparisons  seem  tojustify  the  conclusion, that  700 
millions  of  dollars  are  not  too  large  an  estimate  for  this  country,  where  la- 
bour is  better  rewarded  than  in  the  old  world.*  The  composition  and  de- 
tails of  this  sum,  it  would,  however,  be  impossible  even  to  surmise,  until 
the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  appointed  on  the  various  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry,  shall  have  been  completed.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  70  millions  of  dollars  exported  from  the  United  States,  form  only 
one-tenth  part  of  their  aggregate  annual  income,  and  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  returns  or  imports  consist  of  articles  manufactured  by  machinery  from 
wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  iron,  and  other  metals,  it  follows  that 
the  United  States  exchange  their  rude  products  and  manual  labour  against 
commodities  which  they  might  with  the  aid  of  that  machinery,  and  a small 
addition  of  manual  labour,  manufacture  at  home.  Considering  trade, 
therefore,  as  but  an  exchange  of  commodities,  it  is  evident,  that  the  nation 
whose  labour  is  so  divided  and  applied  as  to  produce  the  greatest  variety 
and  value,  exchanges  with  others  to  the  greatest  profit;  and  the  country 
which  gives  its  rude  materials  in  return  for  manufactures,  labours  to  a dis- 


* ‘‘It  will  be  found  on  a calculation,  that  if  only  §100,000,000  of  accumulation  or 
profits  were  added  every  year  to  the  fixed  capital , improvements  and  money  investments  of  a 
country,  they  would,  either  on  the  principle  of  compound  interest,  or  by  the  simple 
etl'ectot  an  annual  addition,  so  augment  in  value,  as  greatly  to  resemble  the  fable  of 
the  bat  ley- corn  or  horse-shoe  nails. 
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advantage  proportionate  to  the  multiplying  power  ofthe  machinery  used  by 
the  other  party — that  is,  the  labour  of  one  man  in  the  United  States  is  given 
in  payment  for  the  100th  to  a 300th  part  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  one  work- 
ing in  Europe.  This  is  partially  exemplified  by  the  improved  spinning 
frame,  which  produces,  with  the  accompanying  apparatus,  and  the  aid  of  a 
boy,  as  much  yarn  as  460  common  spinning  wheels.  These  inferences  are 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  cotton,  which  costs  here  six  millions  of 
dollars,  is  worth,  when  manufactured  in  the  Uniied  States,  by  machinery , 
thirty  millions  ofdollars;  but  in  England,  where  finer  goods  are  made,  the 
same  quantity  of  cotton  produces  about  sixty  millions  ofdollars.  This 
corresponds  with  Mr.  Huskissori’s  general  estimate  of  the  aggregate  value 
ofthe  cotton  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  stated  in  1326  at 
37  millions  sterling,  equal  to  130  millions  of  dollars — that  is,  the  IS  mil- 
lions of  dollars  cost  of  250  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  cotton  annually 

consumed  in  England,  is  multiplied  tenfold  in  value  by  machinery. 

Here,  then,  is  a solution  of  the  problem  of  British  wealth  and  power,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  manufactures,  considered  as  the  creation  of  the  in- 
ventive power  of  man. 

The  elfect  of  adequate  protection  to  this  most  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry, may  bo  made  intelligible  to  the  plainest  understanding,  by  the 
following  statement: — The  one  million  of  bales  of  cotton  grown  annually 
in  the  United  Stales,  would  produce,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  and  a small 
proportion  of  their  population,  (five  sixths  of  which  might  be  females  and 
children,  as  in  Great  Britain,)  the  amazing  sum  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  The  spindle  and  the  loom, put  in  motion  by  steam  and  the  exten- 
sive waterfalls  so  common  in  this  country,  would  equip  fleets,  pay  armies, 
build  cities,  sustain  agriculture,  nourish  commerce,  and  spread  their  influ- 
ence over  the  multifarious  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  immense  mass  of  floating  property,  esti- 
mated at  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  with  the  fixed  capital  and 
real  estate  ofthe  nation,*  is  a uniform  and  sound  currency,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  circulation  and  distribution  by  means  of  which  sales,  purchases 
and  exchanges  are  effected.  Emerging  from  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  baneful  effects  of  a depreciated  paper  "curren- 
cy, the  framers  ofthe  present  constitution  saw  the  necessity  of  a fixed  national 
standard  of  money,  and  accordingly  the  sole  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
levy  duties  and  taxes  and  coin  money  was  vested  in  congress,  and  the 
states  prohibited  from  emitting  bills  of  credit,  coining,  or  making  any  thing 
but  gold  and  silver  a tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Mint  were  established  the  same  session.  Although 
the  restricted  power  of  the  states  might  fairly  have  been  construed  into 
an  interdict  to  establish  banks  circulating  paper  in  the  nature  of  currency, 
yet  the  circumstance  of  the  existence  of  the  bank  of  North  America  at  the 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  furnished  the  states  a 
pretext  for  extending  those  institutions,  to  the  manifest  perversion  of  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  limitation  of  power  just  referred  to.  State  banks 
soon  multiplied  throughout  the  Union,  in  many  of  which  the  states  thern- 

* The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  alone , is  estimated  at  §2-50,000,000,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton,  estimated  at  200,000 
bales,  exceeds  all  that  South  Carolina  exports  ot  that  article,  which  last  year  was 
but  185,166  bales. 
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selves  became  partners,  and  thereby  more  directly  violated  the  prohibito- 
ry clause.  The  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United 
States  the  year  previous  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1S12,  excited  a 
powerful  feeling  among  the  state  institutions  against  its  renewal,  which 
oidy  failed  in  the  senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president,  so  that 
with  the  fall  of  that  important  institution  at  the  approaching  crisis  of  hos- 
tilities with  England,  all  check  and  control  over  the  issues  of  notes  by  the 
state  banks  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  suspension  of  specie  payments 
was  followed  by  further  and  yet  more  extravagant  issues.  The  effect  of 
those  measures  it  is  well  known  was  so  to  deluge  the  country  with  bank 
notes  as  to  cause  their  depreciation,  and  contributed  to  give  that  fictitious 
value  topropeity  of  every  kind,  which  five  years  after  led  to  the  necessity 
of  chartering  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole  means  of 
compelling  a return  to  specie  payments.  The  sacrifices  by  which  this  im- 
portant event  was  preceded  and  followed,  conveyed  a salutary  lesson  both 
to  the  states  and  the  general  government,  which  cannot  be  lost  to  the  na- 
tion. If  the  principle  is  to  be  considered  as  now  settled  by  long  usage, 
that  the  state  bank  notes  are  henceforward  to  constitute  a part  of  our  cir- 
culating medium,  experience  has  also  demonstrated  the  paramount  neces- 
sity of  a great  national  institution  to  manage  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion, collect  and  distribute  its  revenues,  control  and  regulate  its  currency, 
give  security  and  stability  to  property,  and  support  and  assistance  to  those 
banks  which  are  prudently  managed.  Without  a national  currency,  re- 
ceivable at  the  most  distant  points,  the  Union  itself  would  be  insecure, 
and  its  money  concerns  with  the  whole  business  of  sales,  purchases,  ex- 
changes, and  remittances,  liable  to  be  again  thrown  into  utter  confusion, 
by  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  value  of  state  bank  notes,  for  which  no 
other  remedy  can  be  suggested  than  either  a circulating  medium  exclu- 
sively metallic  (as  in  France,)  or  a great  national  institution,  administered 
on  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  of  the  present  Bank  of  the  U. 
States.  With  a view  to  some  ulterior  deductions,  the  committee  present 
the  following  comparison  between  the  currencies  of  the  three  principal 
commercial  nations  in  the  world,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
Stales. 

That  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consists  of  about  $320,000,000,  half 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  half  of  bank  notes. 

That  of  France  of  about  $450,000,000,  all  specie,  excepting  about  one 
tenth. 

That  of  the  United  States  consisted  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S30,  of  the 
bank  notes  of  330  banks,  including  that  of  the  United  States,  the  aggregate 
capitals  of  which  amounted  to  $ 1 45,000,000,  their  joint  circulation  in 
notes  to  $02,500,000;  and  their  deposits,  which  must  be  considered  as 
money,  to  $55,500,000;  making  a total  of  $118,000,000,  which  is  sus- 
tained by  a sum  of  only  $22,000,000  in  specie,  deposited  in  the  different 
banks,  making  no  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  also  conjectured  that  the 
silver  coins  actually  circulating  in  the  United  States,  and  which  form  no 
part  of  the  above  $22,000,000,  amount  to  about  $10,000,000.  This  sum 
of  $10,000,000  is  supposed  equivalent  to  the  bank  notes  on  hand,  and  not 
circulating  when  the  specie  is  out,  so  that  the  aggregate  currency  is  as  above 
stated,  about  $1  IS, 000, 000.  From  these  estimates,  drawn  from  Mr.  Gal- 
latin’s Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System,  it  appears  that 
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the  currency  of  the  United  States  is  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  metallic  se- 
curity to  that  of  France,  and  even  less  solid  than  that  of  Great  Britain. — 
Hence  the  obvious  necessity,  owing  to  our  intimate  relations  with  those 
countries,  and  the  multiplication  of  state  banks  in  this  country,  connect- 
ed with  the  misjudged  opposition  of  some  of  the  states  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  of  observing  a greater  degree  of  caution  in  a paper  circula- 
tion now  consisting  of  the  notes  of  .830  banks,  and  which  are  going  on  in- 
creasing. A currency  so  diversified,  extending  over  24  states,  can  with 
difficulty  be  maintained  in  a sound  condition,  by  even  the  controlling  in- 
fluence and  vigilant  precautions  of  one  great  federal  institution,  which 
has  the  arduous  duty  to  perform,  of  aiding  and  supporting  all  the  sound 
state  banks,  with  a view  to  its  own  security  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
and  private  credit.  The  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude  of  that  system, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  data,  and  the  additional  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches  purchased  bills  amounting  to  $44,053,520,  and  furnished 
drafts  to  the  amount  of  $42,  123,161,  besides  transferring  $12,460,000  for 
the  government,  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  Union,  and  exchanging 
nearly  $100,000,000  with  the  state  banks,  constituting  an  aggregate  of  a- 
bout  $200,000,000  in  the  nature  of  circulation,  besides  its  discounts  and 
loans.  In  these  operations  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  satis- 
faction to  behold  the  security  afforded  by  a sound  currency,  regulated  and 
sustained  by  an  institution  truly  national  in  its  origin,  its  purpose  and  its 
management,  to  the  immense  mass  and  value  of  property  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  fixed  capital  and  real  estate  of  the  country.  There 
are  however,  some  highly  disadvantageous  circumstances  connected  with 
the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  that  require  particular  notice.  As 
already  remarked,  France  and  Great  Britain,  with  which  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on,  possess  a more  solid  metalic  currency 
than  the  United  States,  and  are  therefore  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  a 
free  issue  of  bank  notes  ora  sudden  withdrawal  of  specie,  as  often  occurs 
hereby  over  importations,  or  an  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  exchan- 
ges. These  over  importations  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  long 
credits  given  on  duties  on  imports,  coming  of  late  years  principally  from 
England,  which,  on  certain  goods  are  equivalent  to  the  first  cost;  thus  a 
person  obtaining  a credit  in  England  of  twelve  months  for  $10,000,  and 
ten  months  (the  average  credit)  on  the  duties  here,  acquires  the  use  of 
$20,000  to  speculate  or  trade  upon  for  nearly  twelve  months.  So  that  if 
a house  in  England  or  the  United  States  becomes  embarrassed,  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  this  easy  method,  as  is  well  known  to  the  government, 
which  has  sustained  heavy  losses  on  duties  bonded,  but  never  paid.  With 
such  inducements  and  facilities  to  overtrading,  the  country  is  constantly 
inundated  with  a flood  of  goods  from  England,  which  being  thrown  imme- 
diately into  the  hands  of  auctioneers,  are  instantly  sold,  and  bills  or  spe- 
cie (as  may  best  suit)  forthwith  remitted.  Importations  rapidly  succeed 
each  other,  and  the  obvious  result  is,  that  exchange  rises,  the  banks  are 
drained  of  their  specie  to  ship  to  Europe,  discounts  are  curtailed,  circula- 
tion is  diminished,  pecuniary  distress  follows,  goods  fall  for  the  moment, 
a deep  wound  is  inflicted  on  domestic  industry,  especially  on  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  and  for  this  evil  the  country  demands  a remedy.  Fortu- 
nately it  is  not  difficult,  and  cbnsists  in  the  adoption  of  the  same  ware- 
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housing  system  practiced  in  Europe,  with  the  abolishment  of  all  credits 
on  duties.  There  is  yet  another  evil  which  contributes  with  the  forego- 
ing to  the  frequent  and  sudden  disappearance  of  specie.  The  gold  coins 
of  the  United  States  are  rated  about  four  per  cent,  below  the  British  stand- 
ard, and  consequently,  whenever  the  state  of  exchange  favours  the  opera- 
tion, gold  is  sent  in  preference  to  bills,  and  in  truth  this  inequality  of  com- 
parative value  with  silver,  furnishes  a never  ceasing  inducement  to  collect 
and  hoard  it  up  with  a view  to  the  European  demand. 

From  this  cause  the  gold  coins  vanish  as  fast  as  they  issue  from  the  mint, 
or  what  is  thesame  thing,  the  gold  bullion  is  shipped  without  being  coin- 
ed. This  inconvenience  admits  of  as  speedy  a remedy  as  the  other. — 
Congress  has  only  to  enact  a law,  raising  the  value  of  gold  to  the  same  re- 
lative proportion  to  silver  that  it  bears  in  England.  Indeed  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  standard  of  value  of  the  precious  metals  should 
be  the  same  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Your  committee  next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  points  af- 
fecting the  prosperity  and  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
though  of  a less  specific  character,  and  not  coming  strictly  within  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  under  w hich  they  act,  appear  to  fall  within  its  general 
scope  and  intention. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unrestricted  intercourse  among  nations,  recom- 
mended by  modern  economists,  can  only  be  the  result  of  conventional  sti- 
pulations between  the  parties,  in  the  form  of  treaties,  or  the  reciprocal  ab- 
olition of  duties  or  interdicts  on  each  other’s  industry,  and  that  such  re- 
laxation, if  beneficial  as  a general  measure,  ought  to  commence  with  the 
governments  whose  capital,  skill,  and  low'  rate  of  w7ages,  place  them  on  the 
vantage  ground,  and  not  from  one  yet  in  a comparative  state  of  infancy, 
and  deficient  in  those  essential  prerequisite0  to  a perfect  equality  in  the 
proposed  liberal  competition  for  the  benefits  of  free  trade.  A reference, 
however,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  commercial  world,  will  show  that 
no  such  changes  have  taken  place,  or  are  in  contemplation,  and  indicates 
better  than  abstract  reasoning  or  theories,  the  true  position  of  the  United 
States.  This  will  appear  to  be  marked  by  numerous  peculiarities,  distin- 
guishing it  in  a remarkable  degree  from  that  of  the  old  world,  requiring  a 
distinct  policy,  and  that  its  industry  and  efforts  should  be  directed  rather 
into  the  new  channels  opening  throughout  the  Western  hemisphere,  than 
confined  to  those  long  clogged  and  obstructed  by  the  restrictive  measures 
of  Europe. 

The  artificial  colonial  system  of  that  ocrtion  of  the  globe,  can  furnish  no 
just  rule  of  conduct  for  a nation,  which  having  burst  (he  fetters  which 
abound  it  originlly  to  that  system,  now  finds  itself  occupying  rival  and  op- 
posite ground,  connected  with  the  principles  on  which  that  separation  was 
accomplished.  A very  superficial  glance  at  the  origin  and  progress  of 
commerce  and  manufactures  elsewhere,  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  sub- 
ject, and  fix  our  contemplation  on  that  new'  era  and  condition  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  in  which  it  found  itself  placed  by  the  prominent  events  of  the 
last  few  centuries,  and  more  especially  of  the  last  forty  years.  After  Eu- 
rope had  begun  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  in  which  it 
Jay  buried  during  the  long  benighted  period  of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
incidents  which  accidentally  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion and  industry,  was  the  chivalrous  fanaticism  that  led  to  the  invasion  of 
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the  Holy  Land.  The  return  of  the  crusaders,  especially  the  Venitian  and 
Genoese  vessels,  from  that  distant  expedition,  first  introduced  into  Italy 
the  fabrics  of  Asia  and  the  East.  Manufactures  of  silk  and  cloth  were 
thus  established  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  an  inland  intercourse  commenc- 
ed with  India.  A taste  for  these  luxuries  soon  communicated  itself  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Flanders,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  andsubsequently  toFrance 
and  England  ; each  alternately  became  the  seat  of  trade  and  the  rising 
arts,  which  changed  their  abode,  or  fixed  their  residence,  as  adventitious 
causes  happened  to  attract  them.  The  ambition,  rivalry,  and  competi- 
tion of  the  world  have  since  driven  them  to  and  fro,  as  the  winds  impel 
the  currents,  the  clouds  and  the  tempests.  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
that  this  fact  is  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that  nature  designates, 
bv  soil,  climate,  or  other  marked  preferences  and  indications  of  superior 
fitness,  the  exclusive  occupation  and  destiny  of  every  nation.  The  error 
is  yet  more  signally  exposed  by  another  remarkable  fact.  The  Baltic 
countries,  with  their  vast  mines  and  founderies  of  iron,  produce  notwith- 
standing its  superior  quality,  no  fine  cutlery  or  hardwares,  like  Birming- 
ham or  Sheffield.  Spain,  with  the  finest  merino  fleeces,  is  not  distinguish- 
ed for  her  cloths;  while  England,  on  the  contrary,  originally  importing 
her  iron,  without  the  fine  wool,  or  cotton  of  more  favoured  countries,  ri- 
vals them  all  in  those  important  branches,  and  in  spite  of  her  inability  to 
propagate  the  silk-worm,  now  competes  successfully  with  France  in  the 
substance  and  quality  of  her  silken  fabrics;  and  as  if  to  baffle  and  refute 
all  calculations  on  the  advantages  of  original  possession,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  discoveries  and  commerce  of  India 
and  the  Americas,  have  lost  their  consequence,  and  sunk  into  inactivity 
and  indolence.  Finally — manufactures,  like  commerce,  have  taken 
deepest  root  and  flourish  most  in  those  countries  which  were  the  last  to 
introduce  them,  and  where  they  seemed  likely  to  abide,  until  driven  or 
attracted  into  some  new  channel. 

Your  Committee  cannot  here  refrain  from  adverting  to  that  period  when 
England,  from  whose  good  stock  the  American  people  are  chiefly  de- 
scended, planted  this  favoured  land  with  her  discontented  sons,  who  flee- 
ing from  political  and  religious  oppression,  during  the  reign  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  brought  with  them  that  knowledge  of  their  natural  rights  and 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  hatred  of  tyranny,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty  in  these  States.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  which  attended 
its  subsequent  career  until  its  final  separation  from  Great  Britain,  were  so 
peculiar  and  auspicious  to  the  inculcation  and  establishment  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  as  to  authorize  the  presumption,  if  not  belief,  that  no  na- 
tion in  the  lapse  of  ages  can  ever  again  arise,  uniting  so  many  and  such 
perfect  materials  with  which  to  build  up  a great  and  imperishable  politi- 
cal fabric.  The  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture — equality  of 
property,  allodial  or  freehold  tenures  of  land,  are  precious  ingredients  in 
the  composition  of  its  government,  and  with  the  wise  and  general  provi- 
sion for  education,  are  sufficent  to  ensure  its  permanence  and  security, 
whilst  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  a population  debarred  by  its  institutions  and  the  feudal  origin  of 
its  titles,  from  any  prospect  of  bettering  its  condition — hence,  they  feel  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  overthrow,  than  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
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and  order  of  government — while  here,  on  the  contrary,  every  individual 
has  a direct  interest  in  its  support.  There  is  one  remarkable  difference 
between  this  country  and  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  They  possess 
colonies,  the  commerce  of  which  they  claim  a right  to  monopolize,  to  the 
exclusion  of  American  navigation,  except  as  a matter  of  favour  or  con- 
cession, while  the  U.  States,  without  colonies,  have  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  an  extensive  yet  compact  territory,  embracing  all  the  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate,  with  most  of  the  pioductions  of  the  temperate  a id 
torrid  zones.  Their  distance  moreover,  secures  to  them  all  the  benefits 
of  an  insular  position,  free  from  the  dangers  of  too  close  a proximity  to 
those  who  are  now  more  powerful  than  themselves.  This  circumstance 
of  situation,  which  has  in  hitter  times  materially  influenced  and  even  de-^ 
termined  the  fate  of  many  of  the  weaker  powers,  is  impressively  exem- 
plified in  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  important 
events  now  passing  in  regard  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
the  constant  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power,  where- 
with the  United  States  have  heretofore  avoided  any  connection.  With  a 
territory  equal  in  extent  to  four-fifths  of  all  Europe,  comprising  most  of 
its  productions,  and  those  ot  its  extensive  colonies,  with  a common  lan- 
guage, government  and  laws,  encircled  and  intersected  by  the  ocean, 
lakes  and  rivers  affording  a connected  chain  of  inland  navigation,  this 
country  is  literally,  as  to  all  the  benefits  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures,  a world  within  itself;  and  were  Europe  tomorrow  sunk  in 
the  ocean  by  a convulsion  of  nature,  these  States  would  flourish  with  e- 
ven  accelerated  rapidity,  by  the  mere  intrinsic  force  and  influence  of  their 
own  internal  elements  of  prosperity.  The  contiguity  of  Mexico  and  the 
Canadas,  the  vicinity  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  a deci- 
ded superiority  over  them  all  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  place  their  desti- 
nies in  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  whose  distance  from  the  Old 
World  renders  their  navy  powerful,  in  proportion  to  that  distance,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  defence  at  home,  or  annoyance  abroad.  It  is  an  omi- 
nous presage  in  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  this  hemisphere,  that  it  is 
equal  in  size  to  about  one  third  of  the  habitable  globe,  is  the  richest  in  its 
productions,  and  more  capable  of  sustaining  a numerous  population  than 
Europe  and  Africa  combined,  and  that  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
progressing  in  the  ratio  of  33^  per  cent.,  as  it  has  done  every  ten  years 
since  1790,  will  in  twenty  years  be  twenty-two  millions,  in  forty  years, 
thirty-nine  millions,  and  in  sixty  years  will  reach  the  amazing  number  of 
seventy  millions. 

It  is  a remarkable  feature,  which  greatly  fortifies  the  pretentions  of  the 
United  States  to  future  greatness  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  that  they 
embrace  within  themselves  all  the  substantial  elements  of  a separate  and 
independent  political  existence.  No  other  country  combines  all  these 
advantages  within  its  metropolitan  limits.  Here,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  hides,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and'  coal,  and  even  gold,  a- 
bound,  beside  all  the  grains,  roots,  vegetables  and  woods  of  Europe, 
with  many  others  peculiar  to  this  region.  Salt  and  saltpetre,  now  exten- 
sively made,  with  indigo,  and  raw  silk,*  the  olive  and  vine,  may  be  add- 

* Creat  Britain  consumes  raw  silk  annually,  of  the  value  of  $17, 000,000,  and  Franco 
double  that  sum. 
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ed  to  the  list,  whenever  the  necessary  stimulants  are  applied  to  their  pro- 
duction and  propagation. 

It  is  a consideration  of  vital  importance  to  this  country,  that  nations 
whose  exports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  rude  materials,  and  which 
have  no  manufactures,  must  not  only  remain  dependent  on  others  for 
many  of  the  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  but  forego  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  multiplying  their  value  by  machinery,  and  of  a profitable  ex- 
change and  commerce  with  other  countries,  especially  with  that  portion 
of  the  world  which  is  yet  their  inferior  in  point  of  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Such  is,  in  some  respects,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  moreover  notorious,  that  a determined  and 
unrelenting  spirit  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  from  its  colonies,  had  been 
originally  engrafted  on  the  commercial  system  of  Europe,  and  has  since 
continued  to  signalize  its  measures  and  conduct.  Great  Britain,  especial- 
ly, had  early  taken  decisive  ground,  and  having  wrested  the  trident  from 
Holland  in  the  war  of  1652,  the  island  of  Jamaica  from  Spain,  and  subse- 
quently the  Canadas  from  France,  and  thus  being  mistress  of  all  North 
America,  except  Louisiana,  she  extended  her  rigorous  interdicts  even  to 
her  own  infant  colonies,  and  prohibited  their  making  any  article  which 
her  own  workshops  could  supply.  Even  the  cattle  and  salt  provisions  of 
Ireland  were  not  allowed  to  be  carried  to  England.  Her  legal  enactments 
abound  with  proofs  of  an  illiberal  spirit  which  sullied  all  her  measures, 
and  finally  compelled  this  country  to  deny  her  constitutional  right  of  tax- 
ation without  representation,  and  to  break  the  chains  of  its  colonial  vassa- 
lage. 

The  want  of  power  and  utter  incompetency  of  Congress,  under  the  old 
confederation  of  1779,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  andbe- 
ween  the  States  by  a uniform  system  of  revenue,  and  a tariff  of  duties  for 
the  purpose  of  defence  and  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  and  the 
shipping  interest,  was  felt  severely  on  the  return  of  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1783.  Although  the  States  enjoyed  free  trade  and  uninterrupted 
foreign  intercourse,  as  respected  the  mere  privilege  of  importing  goods 
and  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  they  were  notwithstanding  going  rap- 
idly to  decay,  and  tending  towards  dissolution.  The  Government  could 
neither  countervail  the  injurious  restrictions  of  nor  treat  for  terms  of  re- 
ciprocity with  foreign  powers — they  had  no  equiva'ent  to  offer — nothing 
to  concede  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  ports  of  Europe 
and  its  colonies.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  after  a fruitless  experiment 
of  three  years,  a Convention  of  consultation  assembled  at  Annapolis  in 
17S6,  where  the  seeds  of  the  present  constitution  were  sown,  which  soon 
resulted  in  its  successful  establishment,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  the  tonnage  and  impost  acts  of  1789.  From  that  period 
till  the  year  1 793,  a prosperous  and  increasing  commerce,  springing  from 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  and  of 
the  new  Constitution,  raised  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  from  205,- 
000  tons,  in  17S9,to  627,000,  in  1793;  but  England,  jealous  of  the  pros- 
perity of  its  enfranchised  colonies , aimed  a blow  at  their  navigation  by  her 
orders  in  council  of  the  latter  year,  which  swept  it  from  the  ocean,  and 
eventuated  in  the  treaty  of  ’94,  granting  partial  indemnity  for  her  past 
spoliations.  France  next  took  umbrage  at  the  reconciliation  with  her  en- 
emy, which  gradually  ripened  into  partial  hostilities;  but  scarcely  was 
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this  wound  healed,  when  both  belligerents  sought  fresh  pretexts  for  insul- 
ting and  violating  the  American  flag — for  although  the  United  States  en- 
joyed, on  the  whole,  a highly  lucrative  trade  from  that  time  down  to 
1806,  yet  it  was  insecure,  and  in  a constant  state  of  jeopardy  as  the  premi- 
ums of  insurance  sufficiently  prove  throughout  the  entire  period.  Final- 
ly, the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  virtual  blockade  of  the  coast  by 
British  cruizers,  aggravated  bv  insult  and  blood,  followed  by  the  orders 
in  council,  and  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  produced  the  embargo,  non- 
intercourse  and  non-importation  measures,  which  finally  resulted  in  hos- 
tilities with  Great  Britain.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  a more  de- 
termined policy  of  protection  of  manufactures,  (the  want  of  which,  dur- 
ing the  war,  had  been  severely  felt)  was  commenced  in  1816,  and  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  the  acts  of  ]S24  and  1828. 

Your  committee  here  resume  the  course  of  their  explanatory  remarks.  In 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Great  Britain  herself,  originally  a Roman  colony, 
afterwards  conquered  alternately  by  the  Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans,  we 
behold  the  phenomenon  of  a nation  advancing  through  all  the  subordinate 
grades  of  civilization,  to  the  loftiest  eminence  of  power  and  dominion. — 
She  now  presents  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  productive  industry 
in  every  department  of  labour,  of  which  the  world  furnishes  any  exam- 
ple, all  the  result  of  protection.  To  comprehend  her  system  in  all  its 
aspects,  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  lesson  that  history  affords,  to  eith- 
er the  statesman  or  philosopher.  With  institutions,  learning,  private  vir- 
tue, and  constitutional  freedom,  which  furnish  altogether  the  best  model 
of  human  greatness,  that  the  most  refined  and  polished  ages  can  boast, 
yet  is  she  at  this  moment  so  excited  and  convulsed  by  attempts  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  her  complicated  political  system,  as  to  involve  the  issue  of 
the  conflict  in  great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  wars  of  ambition,  conquest, 
and  monopoly,  in  Europe,  have  led  to  oppressive  taxes,  public  debts,  and 
all  the  train  of  evils  that  are  now  undermining  its  institutions,  will  the  A- 
merican  people  consent  to  contribute  and  pay  a quota  of  those  expenses  ? 
Such,  however,  would  be  the  effect  of  not  countervailing  the  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  of  other  nations — of refusing  full  protection  to  domestic 
industry ! 

The  colonial  system  meanwhile  is  fast  crumbling  to  atoms — Spain  and 
Portugal  have  lost  their  most  important  possessions — St.  Domingo  is  in- 
dependent— the  Canadas  will  in  time  probably  follow  our  example — the 
British  West  Indies,  deprived,  by  the  regulations  of  the  mother  country,  of 
a cheap  supply  of  provisions  and  lumber,  have  become  almost  valueless — 
British  India,  more  remote,  is  temporarily  secure,  but  will  ultimately  shake 
off  its  allegiance.  The  tendency  of  all  these  changes  is  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  States,  by  giving  greater  scope  to  their  commercial 
and  manufacturing  operations.  The  governments  of  the  continent  are 
intent  on  protecting  and  encouraging  their  own  industry,  as  essential  to 
their  existence ; while  Great  Britain,  whose  prosperity,  and  power  have 
hitherto  been  sustained,  as  regards  her  external  relations,  by  a monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  others  with  her  fabrics,  fostered  by  her  maritime  ascen- 
dancy, now  begins  to  experience  a decline;  that  is,  numerous  competi- 
tors, and  this  country  among  the  number,  claim  the  privilege  of  supplying 
themselves,  as  well  as  a share  of  the  business  and  profit  of  the  trade  of  the 
world.  In  its  present  condition,  no  nation  can  possess  a permanent  lucrative 
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commerce  unless  based  essentially  upon  manfactures,  and  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  countries  whose  exportsare confined  to  raw  materials,  aregenerally 
poor.  The  examples  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark, Sweden, 
and  Turkey,  amply  justify  this  assertion. — Who  are  the  real  receivers  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  have  been  so  for  more  than  a century?  Not  the  owners 
of  the  mines, surely,  but  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  have  paid  for  them 
with  their  fabrics,  extensively  introduced  into  the  mining  regions.  To 
the  question — have  these  countiies  been  enriched  by  that  traffic,  or  has 
their  industry  been  smothered  in  the  embraces  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas? 
Their  poverty  furnishes  an  impressive  answer.  Let  the  United  States 
take  warning  from  these  fatal  examples.  If  the  stupendous  capital  and 
resources  of  Great  Britain  are  not  the  offspring  of  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  her  internal  industry,  the  effect  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  labor-saving  machinery, 
whence  are  they  derived  or  what  nourishes  and  sustains  her  agriculture 
and  wide-spread  commerce  ? It  is  well  known  that  the  astonishing  disco- 
veries and  improvements  made  within  the  last  half  century,  have  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour.  The  mind  of 
man  has  penetrated  and  analyzed  the  long  concealed  properties  of  mat- 
ter. In  the  arts  of  peace  as  in  the  science  of  war,  genius,  skill,  and  intel- 
lect, command  success,  when  and  wherever  they  have  chosen  to  assert 
their  sway.  A wise  and  provident  government,  by  rewarding  and  protect- 
ing the  meritorious  efforts  and  exertions  of  its  people,  can  awaken  and  di- 
rect at  pleasure,  its  energies  and  enterprise,  and  teach  it  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  formerly  deemed  insurmountable.  Identity  of  language  and 
habits  with  the  great  and  powerful  nation  from  which  we  sprang,  has  ren- 
dered its  knowledge  and  experience  common  property  for  every  practi- 
cal and  useful  purpose,  and  both  its  skill  and  capital  domesticate  them- 
selves among  us,  almost  as  naturally  as  in  their  native  soil.  The  mani- 
fest tendency  of  the  whole  protective  policy  is  to  augment  the  induce- 
ments to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  for  just  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  goods  in  England,  and  difficulty  of  selling,  from 
the  operation  of  our  Tariff,  is  the  motive  strengthened  for  removing  hither. 
Its  repeal  would  therefore  produce  the  double  injury  of  crippling  the  in- 
fant establishments  of  this  country,  and  of  preventing  the  transfer  of 
theirs. 

Although  your  committee  have  extended  their  remarks  furtherthan  they 
at  first  intended,  yet  the  great  interests  involved  in  the  subject  embolden 
them  to  trespass  somewhat  longer  on  the  patience  of  the  convention.  The 
philanthropic  theory  of  free  trade  can  only  rest  on  a pre-supposed  equality 
and  reciprocity  of  benefits  in  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and  the 
opinion  that  man,  if  left  to  himself,  knows  best  how  to  take  care  of  his 
own  interest.  If  this  principle  however  is  analysed,  it  will  be  found  as 
difficult  of  execution  as  it  is  unphilosophical  in  reference  to  human  na- 
ture. In  a civilized  state  man  gives  up  a portion  of  his  liberty  the  better 
to  secure  the  remainder — but  why  restrict  liberty  and  not  regulate  his 
conduct  in  the  social  compact  ? Why  leave  his  great  and  vital  interests  to 
shift  for  themselves, and  struggle  against  rivals  who  are  constantly  plotting 
their  ruin  ? Why  guard  and  cherish  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  leave 
his  labour  unprotected  ? the  duty  of  government  towards  both,  is  equally 
imperative  and  obligatory.  Where  both  are  thoroughly  secured,  there 
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will  they  establish  their  dominion,  and  exert  their  influence  for  the  benefit 
of  man;  where  either  is  neglected  both  will  perish,  for  .the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  liberty  is  security  to  life  and  property — it  is  to  feed,  clothe  and 
shelter  the  people. — Not  to  protect  your  own  industry,  is  virtually  to  a- 
bandon  and  subject  it  to  the  tyranny  and  control  of  foreign  nations.  The 
exertions  of  each  to  promote  and  stimulate  the  energies  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants,  augments  production,  and  causes  the  greatest  aggregate 
prosperity.  If  the  weaker  nations  neglect  this  duty,  they  confer  in  reali- 
ty a monopoly  on  the  strongest,  who,  in  that  event,  impose  theirown  terms 
and  conditions.  Each  government  can  enjoy  free  trade,  equality  and  re- 
ciprocity within  its  own  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  qualified  liberty  will  allow. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  for  instance,  provides  that  all  taxes 
and  impost  duties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  States;  but  this  uniform 
principle  is  totally  inapplicable  to  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  because  universal  consent  and  submission  to  the  rule  can  never  be 
obtained. — but  its  impracticability  as  well  as  its  impolicy  is  demonstrable 
on  other  grounds.  Nations,  like  men,  have  their  periods  of  youth,  matu- 
ritv  and  old  age,  and  the  same  unbending  rule  is  no  more  applicable  to  ev- 
ery stage  of  their  advancement,  than  a particular  food  and  raiment  to  the 
different  periods,  of  human  life.  An  old  manufacturing  country  like 
England,  and  a young  agricultural  one  like  the  United  States,  in  its  co- 
lonial condition,  derive  mutual  benefit  from  the  interchange  of  the  products 
of  their  industry — their  wants  are  different,  and  their  traffic  reciprocally 
convenient.  In  like  manner  England  and  her  colony  of  New  Holland 
exchange  to  mutual  advantage,  they  are  both  gainers,  but  this  will  not 
continue,  New  Holland,  like  the  United  States,  will  improve — new  in- 
terests and  wants  will  spring  up  as  she  advances,  and  she  will  finally  man- 
ufacture for  herselfj  and  covet  independence.  Old  nations,  on  the  contra- 
ry, circumstanced  as  France  and  England,  have  little  to  gain  from  each 
other.  They  are  now  friends,  but  unable  to  agree  on  the  terms  of  a treaty 
of  commerce.  The  French  minister  lately  told  the  British  ambassador 
that,  the  theory  of  free  trade  was  very  good,  but  as  France  was  behind 
England  in  capital,  skill  and  machinery,  there  was  no  equality  in  it  at  pre- 
sent, but  it  might  perhaps  suit  them  fifty  years  hence.  So  the  negociation 
proved  abortive. 

As  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  case  is  nearly  the 
same — fifty  years  hence,  the  United  States  will  number  fifty-three  mil- 
lions of  souls  and  will  then  be  able  to  compete  with  her  on  even  terms. 
At  present  England  wishes  to  exchange  the  labour  of  her  machinery  a- 
gainst  American  manual  labour,  being  in  the  ratio  of  its  productive  pow- 
ers more  than  two  hundred  to  one  against  the  United  States.  This  coun- 
try can,  however,  exchange  advantageously  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
their  former  American  colonies.  They  are  all  yet  in  a comparative  state 
of  infancy  as  to  the  progress  of  industry,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  so  that  both  parties  will  gain  by  the  intercourse. 

England  (says  Mr.  Robertson  in  a late  speech  in  parliament,)  derives 
more  benefit  from  her  exports  of  manufactures  to  Portugal  with  its  two  and 
a half  millions  of  people,  than  from  all  her  trade  with  France,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  their  forty-five  millions  united,  and  supplies 
her  with  nearly  all  her  cod-fish  atfifteen  per  cent,  duty,  while  the  United 
States  pay  thirty  per  cent.  This  inequality  resembles  the  exclusion  of 
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lumber  and  staves  from  this  country  by  a prohibitory  duty,  while  these  ar- 
ticles from  Canada  are  freely  admitted,  both  into  the  British  ports  and 
West  India  colonies.  The  American  government  is,  however,  endeavour- 
ing to  etfect  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  fish  by  a treaty  with  Portugal,  and 
may  succeed  if  not  prevented  by  British  interference.  The  plain  solu- 
tion of  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  for  that  wretched  country  is,  that 
she  levies  five  dollars  per  head  on  its  aggregate  population  in  exchange  for 
annual  supply  of  manufactures  and  salt  fish,  and  receives  payment  in  some 
wine  and  fruit  and  the  balance  in  specie.  Mr.  Robertson  went  on  to  state 
“ that  it  was  idle  to  endeavour  to  persuade  other  nations  to  join  them  in 
adopting  the  principles  of  what  was  called  free-trade — they  knew  that 
free  trade  meant  nothing  more  nor  less,  than  by  means  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages Great  Britain  enjoyed,  to  get  a monopoly  of  all  the  markets  for 
their  manufactures,  and  prevent  them  one  and  all  from  becoming  manu- 
facturing nations.” 

Chaptal  remarks,  that  the  long  wars  of  Europe  have  taught  nations  to 
cultivate  their  internal  resources,  and  rely  less  on  foreign  supply  and  con- 
sumption. A temporary  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  a va- 
luable manufacture,  is  as  wise  and  prudent  as  to  expend  a few  years  la- 
bour in  bringing  a farm  under  proper  cultivation  with  a view  to  future 
profit,  or  to  plant  an  orchard,  a nursery  ora  forest,  which  is  to  yield  remote 
benefit.  The  coincidence  of  natural  and  artificial  advantages  has  never 
before  been  so  strikingly  marked  as  in  the  United  States.  The  great 
agents  in  manufacturing  operations  of  fire  and  wat°r,  with  the  most  impor- 
tant raw  materials  and  unrivalled  mechanical  genius,  are  here  concen- 
trated, and  constitute,  as  your  committee  believe,  an  anomalous  case  in 
history.  Here  moreover,  man  labours  for  his  own  benefit,  is  lord  para- 
mount of  the  soil  he  cultivates — is  at  once  sovereign  and  subject , the  go- 
verning and  the  governed — a principle  which  imparts  an  elastic  energy 
to  the  mind,  known  only  in  this  land  of  liberty.  If  knowledge  is  power, 
then  also  is  it  a more  efficient  capital  than  the  mere  precious  metals  can 
supply,  ft  germinates  in  the  mind.  Home  industry  is  most  emphatically 
th ejoatent  right , the  exclusive  privilege  of  every  country,  but  peculiarly  so 
of  the  American  People — it  is  the  very  essence  and  vitality  of  wealth  and 
power,  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  of  morality  and  happiness  likewise. 
With  a judicious  system  of  roads  and  canals,  it  becomes  the  surest  pledge 
of  union  and  independence. — the  sacred  link  which  holds  the  states  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  one  common  interest.  As  well  might  government  in- 
fringe and  violate  the  vested  right  that  every  man  holds  in  his  own  inven- 
tion and  discoveries,  as  permit  the  interference  of  foreign  with  domestic 
labour,  identified  as  that  foreign  labour  is,  with  the  creations  of  machinery 
constantly  working  in  its  exchanges  against  the  manual  production  of 
raw  materials  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion.  As  the  final  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  will  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  a reduction  of  the  revenue  with  a view  of  accomodating 
it  to  the  diminished  expenditure  of  the  country,  much  caution  will  be  re- 
quired to  effect  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  lessen  the  security  which  it 
has  been  the  constant  policy  of  government  to  afford  to  domestic  indus- 
try. The  cotton  and  sugar  planters,  the  wool  growers  and  the  Iron  mas- 
ters have  been  adequately  protected,  as  well  by  the  duties  originally  im- 
posed on  the  raw  material,  as  on  the  foreign  manufactures  made  therefrom, 
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but  your  committee  are  not  aware  that  any  thing  has  been  done  for  the 
great  grain  growing  region  of  the  United  States,  as  both  justice  and  an  en- 
larged policy  would  seem  to  demand.  Rice  finds  a market  at  all  times  in 
Europe,  but  wheat,  corn  and  flour,  are  virtually  prohibited. 

In  submitting  the  annexed  schedule  of  duties,  which  might  not  only  be 
repealed  without  injury  to  domestic  industry,  but  even  beneficially  as  re- 
gards commerce  and  navigation,  they  have  added  the  amount  of  duties 
which  accrued  in  1828  on  spirits  of  all  kinds,  whether  made  from  grain 
or  other  materials.  Should  Congress  deem  it  expedient  to  raise  the  duty- 
on  the  last  mentioned  article  to  the  rate  now  payable  in  Great  Britain, 
(that  is  five  dollars  per  gall.)  it  would  be  nearly  prohibitory,  though  not 
so  much  so  as  to  preclude  the  opulent  and  luxurious  from  indulging  in  the 
use  ofit.  Even  England  levies  8s.  6d.  sterling  per  gallon  on  rum  from 
her  American  colonies,  and  20s.  sterling  from  the  East  Indies,  a striking 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  that  government  in  protecting  her  own  grain, 
with  the  double  view  to  its  consumption  by  distillation,  and  in  brewing 
malt  liquors.  With  such  admonition,  will  this  country  do  less  for  the  cul- 
tivators of  its  own  soil,  and  leave  them  dependent  for  a sale  of  their  grain 
on  the  precarious  and  uncertain  demands  of  foreign  nations  ? Tour  com- 
mittee would  further  remark,  that  if  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  wines,  fruits, 
olive-oil,  and  silks,  should  be  decided  on  by  government,  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  obtaining  some  corresponding  relaxation  and  ben- 
efit by  negociation  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia  and  Italy, 
which  produce  these  articles. 

Sweet  or  olive  oil  is  the  basis  of  the  finest  soaps,  and  its  exemption  from 
duty  would  therefore  aid  an  important  manufacture,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  fish  and  other  oils  of  this  country. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles  betwen  30th  September  1830,  deducting  what  was  export- 
ed, and  showing  the  probable  annual  consumption, 

N.  B.  As  the  partial  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Tea  and  Coffee,  did  not 
take  effect  till  after  September  1 S3  0,  it  does  not  reduce  tins  estimate. 


Silks  from  India 

other  places 

Watches  and  parts  of  Watches 
Pearls,  precious  Slones,  &c. 
Tin  in  Plates 
Opium 
Raw  Silk 


Wines — Madeira 
Sherry 

Red,  France  and  Spain 
not  enumerated 
Sicily  and  other  countries 
not  enumerated 


Duty 


§1,000,000 

36  per  ct. 

§360,000 

4,000,000 

22 

880.000 

310,000 

121 

38,750 

65,000 

8,115 

361,000 

15 

54,150 

37.000 

y> 

5,550 

10,000 

n 

1.500 

Gall. 

166,000  } 

Duly 

117,250 

48  500  \ 

■ 50  cts. 

1,110.000 

10 

111,000 

1,180,000 

15 

177,000 

300,000 

30 

90,000 

1 ,348,075 


495,250 


Carried  over, 


§1.843,325 
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Brought  over  $1. 843,325 

Pounds  Duty 


Teas — Bohea 

149,000  12  cts. 

17,880 

Souchong 

1,676,000  25 

419,000 

fl 

Hyson  Skin  and  other  green 

1,685,000  28 

471,800 

Hyson  and  Young  Hyson 

3,140,000  40 

1,256,000 

Imperial 

280,000  50 

140,000 

Pounds  Duty 
38,500,000  5 cts. 

1,925,000 

2,304,680 

1.000,000  2 

20,000 

Almonds,  Currants,  Prunes,  Figs, 

3,160,000  3 

94,800 

Raisins  in  Jars 

3,260,000  4 

130,400 

other 

• 2,700,000  3 

81,000 

Spices— Ginger 

Pounds  Duty 

2,000  2 

40 

2,251,200 

Nutmegs 

54,250  60 

32,550 

Cinnamon 

4.000  25 

1,000 

Cloves 

38,000  25 

9.500 

Black  Pepper 

1,100,000  8 

88,000 

Pimento 

1,340,000  6 

80.400 

Cassia 

100,000  6 

6 000 

Books  not  English,  Latin  or  Greek 

90,000  vis  4 

3,600 

Bras*  in  Plates 

Dutv 

$10,608  25  per  ct, 

$2,652 

221,090 

Saltpetre,  crude. 

32,214  12\ 

4,027 

Camphor, 

107, UOO  lbs. 8 cts.  per  lb.  8,5G0 

15,539 

Olive  oil  yielded  in  1828 

Bristles.  do  do 

Vinegar  of  Wine,  do 

The  nuantitv  of  Spirits  of  all  kinds 

whether  made  of  grain  or 

other  ma- 

39,477 

10,727 

3,162 

$6,689,200 

terials  was  4,446,698  galls.,  the  duty  on  which  at  50  19-100  cts.  was 

2,231,847 

$8,921,047 


N.  B.  Indigo  in  1828  produced  on  1,084,491  pounds  at  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  a duty  of  $162,673,  but  as  it  will  next  year  pay  the  full  duty  of 
50  cts.  per  pound,  which  will  fall  principally  on  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, its  continuance,  unless  the  Southern  States  intend  to  undertake  its 
cultivation,  presents  an  interesting  question  of  policy  in  which  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  South  ought  to  be  consulted. 

If  desirable,  a reduction  of  the  postage  would  further  lessen  the  reve- 
nue. 


ON  CHEMISTRY. 
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REPOUT  ON  CHEMISTRY. 


At  a general  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  assem- 
bled at  New  A ork,  Oct.  26th,  1S31.  In  convention,  October  2sth,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Chemistry,  as  connected  with  the  .Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Tyson.  Jr.  and  Christian  Keener , of  Maryland  ; William 
Parmenter , of  Massachusetts ; Edward  Roberts  and  Thomas  Bake-well,  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  accordingly  appointed;  and,  through  their  Chairman, 
beg  leave  to  present  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  committee,  in  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  them,  report  that 
chemistry,  as  connected  with  the  business  of  life,  may  be  considered  a 
modern  science.  Its  early  history  gives  it  rather  the  character  of  an 
occult  art,  associated  with  the  visionary  theories  of  the  alchemist.  And 
for  a long  period,  it  was  signalized  neither  by  usefulness  nor  by  dig- 
nity. Finally,  however,  the  improved  state  of  society,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization,  excited  the  genius  of  a few,  who,  by  a series  of  brilliant 
discoveries,  astonished  the  world;  and,  by  the  application  of  these  to  ma- 
nufactures and  the  arts,  administered  to  the  comfort  and  the  necessities  of 
mankind.  Though  long  taught  in  the  schools  as  a science,  it  is  only  a 
short  period  since  the  United  States  were  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
for  every  article  in  this  interesting  and  important  department  of  manufac- 
tures. 

Intimately  connected  with  science  and  the  healing  art,  and  essential  to 
ether  manufactures,  chemistry  received  very  little  or  no  attention  from  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  our  country,  until  the  late  war.  That  event  sud- 
denly cut  off  the  usual  supplies  from  foreign  countries.  The  consequent 
advance  in  price  was  excessive,  and  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  that 
class  of  manufacturers  who  consumed  chemicals,  incalculable.  This  state 
of  things  gave  the  first  impulse  to  chemistry  in  our  country. 

The  return  of  peace,  however,  brought  foreign  competition,  which  soon 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  infant  and  yet  inexperienced  establishments 
which  had  crept  into  existence  during  the  war.  The  large  importations 
which,  at  that  period,  inundated  the  country,  caused  a reduction  in  prices, 
alike  ruinous  to  the  importer  and  his  competitor,  the  American  manufac- 
turer. 

This  depression,  however,  would  have  been  but  temporary,  had  there 
been  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  foreigner  would 
have  prevailed  in  the  contest — and  the  market  becoming  his,  the  prices 
would  have  been  in  accordance  with  his  own  remorseless  interests. 

Happily  for  the  nation,  and  more  particularly  for  that  numerous  labour- 
ing class  who  are  dependent  on  chemical  manipulations, — and  the  agricul- 
turists, who  find  in  this  class  a customer  instead  of  a rival ; — happily  also 
for  the  other  classes  of  manufactures  which  owe  their  existence  to  chem- 
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istry,  the  tariff  act  of  1824  placed  the  seal  upon  the  policy  of  the  nation. 
By  this  act,  and  not  until  after  its  passage,  was  the  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cals established  in  the  United  States. 

Until  it  became  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  encourage  a domestic  supply 
of  chemicals,  prices  were  constantly  fluctuating — were  generally  high,  and 
oftentimes  seized  upon  for  purposes  of  speculation,  to  the  great  injury 
of  consumers.  Domestic  competition  has  caused  prices  to  settle  at  a mi- 
nimum rate.  The  manufacturer  is  now  so  near  the  consumer,  that  hiswants 
are  anticipated  and  scarcity  is  unknown — because  the  raw  material,  being 
unlimited  in  quantity,  and  individual  enterprise  commensurate  with  it,  the 
demand  is  seldom  allowed  to  overtake  the  supply.  When  alum  was  an 
article  for  import,  the  price  was  generally  7\  dollars  a cwt. 

During  the  late  war  it  rose  to  18  cents  per  lb. 

The  price  at  present  is  about  Sf  cents  per  lb. 

Copperas  was  subject  to  greater  fluctuations,  varying  with  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  importer,  or  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  the  contrivance  of 
the  speculator : 

The  price  was  often  7 dollars  the  cwt.  and  sometimes  below  the  cost  of 
importation.  During  the  war,  it  advanced  to  17  cents  per  lb.  It  now 
sells  for  cents  per  lb. 

Epsom  salts,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  items  in  the  chemical  depart- 
ment, is  an  offspring  of  the  tariff  of  1824.  And  what  is  the  result  of  this 
parental  relation  ? A mineral  which  had  remained  forages  unnoticed  and 
even  unknown,  was  dug  from  hills  previously  considered  barren  and  value- 
less, and,  by  an  admirable  process  of  chemistry,  converted  into  magnesia 
and  epsom  salts,  of  a quality  superior  to  the  foreign.  But  the  effect  of  a 
protective  system  is  more  clearly  shewn  by  the  following  list  of  prices  of 
epsom  salts,  at  the  different  periods  before  and  after  the  duty  of  four  cents 
per  lb.  was  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  1824. 


In  1820,  the  price  was 

11  to 

12  cents  per  lb. 

1823,  - 

n 

46 

«6 

1824,  ----- 

10 

66 

66 

1826,  - 

n 

66  . 

66 

1831, 

66 

66 

Those  who  seriously  contend  that  the  duty  on  foreign  merchandize  is 
a tax  on  the  consumer  to  the  full  amount  of  that  duty,  will  here  find  a case 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  theory  : the  present  price  of  epsom  salts 
being  3|,  whilst  the  duty  is  4 cents  per  lb.  Nor  is  this  all — the  improved 
manufacture  and  reduced  price  of  epsom  salts,*  has  very  nearly  excluded 
the  use  of  the  coarse  and  nauseous  artiffe,  glauber  salts  ; of  which  latter 
only  a small  quantity  is  at  present  made  and  consumed. 

The  usual  price  of  refined  saltpetre  was  about  13  cents  per  lb.  before 
the  tariff  of  1824,  when  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  was  laid  upon  the  foreign 
manufacture,  which  is  its  present  price.  The  treasury  tables  for  1830, 
shew  that  only  80  dollars  worth  of  it  was  imported. 

Sulphuric  acid  was  worth  7 cents  per  lb.  previous  to  1824 — since  only 
3 and  4 cents. 

The  sulphate  of  quinine,  when  first  manufactured,  sold  at  an  enormous- 
ly high  price  ; and  its  value  in  France  was  said  to  be  two  millions  of  dol- 


*One  of  the  numbers  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  1828,  said — “The  Unit- 
er! States,  which  esed  to  be  furnished  with  epsoin  salts  from  this  country,  now  have 
the  whole  supply  from  a manufactory  established  in  Baltimore — making  a purer  salt 
than  in  Europe,  and  at  much  less  price." 
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lars  a year.  In  1828,  it  was  worth  from  7 to  8 dollars  the  ox.  and  its  manu- 
facture was  soon  after  commenced  in  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
1831,  it  was  selling  in  Baltimore  for  oz.  but  has  latterly  advanced 

to  $2£,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  material  out  of  which  it  Is 
made. 

Many  other  articles  shew  a similar  result,  but  the  cases  cited  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  principle  contended  for.  It  may  be  saffily  stated,  that 
the  general  price  of  chemical  articles  is  one  half  less  than  it  was  before  the 
establishment  of  their  manufacture  by  the  protecting  tariff  of  1824.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum  have  been  saved  to 
present  consumers  in  the  United  States,  by  this  new  application  of  domes- 
tic industry,  talent  and  capital ; besides  the  employment  and  subsistence  of 
a large  number  of  persons,  variously  engaged  in  the  laboratories,  or  furnish- 
ing materials;  and  the  chief  part  of  the  latter  would  have  remained,  as  they 
had  been  for  ages,  valueless — but  on  account  of  the  encouragement  and 
protection  afforded. 

The  large  consumption  caused  by  the  growing  wants  of  our  country,  if 
dependent  on  the  laboratories  of  Europe,  would  have  either  enhanced  pri- 
ces or  have  justified  the  maintenance  of  former  rates; — for,  until  the  bu- 
siness was  undertaken  in  this  country,  the  foreign  manufacturers  seem  not 
to  have  discovered  how  cheap  they  could  work. 

The  intimate  connection  between  chemistry  and  the  arts  of  dyeing, 
bleaching  and  calico  printing;  and  their  mutual  dependence  on  each  oth- 
er, need  not  here  be  insisted  on.  The  importance  of  the  former  cannot  be 
duly  estimated,  without  taking  into  view  the  various  interests  into  which 
it  diffuses  itself. 

The  protection  offered  to  several  chemicals  has  not  only  reduced  pri- 
ces, but  almost  entirely  excluded  the  foreign  article.  Indeed,  as  to 
alum  and  copperas,  the  exclusion  seems  complete, — for  the  treasury  ta- 
bles of  1830  do  not  shew'  that  one  pound  of  either  was  imported.  The  pri- 
ces of  many  chemical  articles  are  as  low  in  this  country  as  in  Europe ; but, 
nevertheless,  your'  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
peal the  existing  duties,  because  experience  indicates  that  the  foreign  com- 
petitor, from  a disposition  to  get  rid  of  his  surplus  stock,  and  with  the  less 
creditable  design  of  strangling  the  growing  establishments  which  have  de- 
prived him  of  a market,  will  crowd  his  productions  upon  us,  regardless  of 
the  calculations  which  usually  govern  trade, — enduring  the  present  loss 
with  the  hope  of  distant  gain,  which  is  to  be  the  fruits  of  victory  obtained 
in  prostrating  his  rival. 

The  chemist  asks  to  be  protected  from  such  an  enemy.  Your  commit- 
tee might  further  illustrate  the  principles  they  contend  for,  by  a more  detail- 
ed examination  of  the  department  referred  to  them;  but  in  so  doing  they 
would  extend  this  report  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  multiply  argu- 
ments on  a question  which,  fortunately  for  the  country,  is  already  settled. 

Besides  the  articles  previously  noticed,  the  chemical  establishments  of 
this  country  manufacture  Calomel,  and  various  other  Mercurial  prepara- 
tions, Glauber  Salts,  Rochelle  Salts,  Tartar  Emetic,  Ammonia,  Sulphate  of 
Quinine,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  Tartaric  Acid,  Aqua  Fortis,  Prussian  Blue,  Chrome 
Yellow,  Chrome  Green,  Nitric  Acid,  Muriatic  Acid,  Barrilla,  Oxalic  Acid, 
Chloride  of  Lime,  Chloride  of  Soda,  refined  Saltpetre,  refined  Borax,  re- 
fined Camphor,  Acetic  Acid,  Acetate  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Lead,  Prussiate  of 
Potash,  Bi-chromate  of  Potash; — -and  the  endless  developements  of  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  are  almost  daily  adding  to  the  list. 

It  is  a highly  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  materials  used  in  chem- 
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ical  establishments,  are  the  produce  of  our  country.  Brimstone,  saltpetre, 
quicksilver,  cream  tartar,  and  Peruvian  bark,  are  the  only  material  excep- 
tions -,  and  it  happens,  that  our  competitors,  in  manufacturing  chemis- 
try, are  without  domestic  resources  for  these  same  excepted  materials. 
Both  draw  their  supplies  from  the  same  sources.  Nor  is  the  fact  less  in- 
teresting, that  the  articles  used  in  chemical  factories,  other  than  the  excep- 
tions just  alluded  to,  are  generally  of  a character  useless,  and  sometimes 
loathsome. 

Clay  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  iron  ore  and  pyrites  for  cop- 
peras; a magnesian  mineral  for  magnesia  and  epsom  salts;  copper  ore, 
old  copper,  and  the  scales  which  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  copper,  for 
blue  vitriol.  The  blood  which  flows  from  the  slaughter-house,  the  horn 
shavings  which  are  swept  from  the  comb-maker’s  shop,  and  the  trimmings 
and  scraps  of  leather,  which  would  otherwise  encumber  the  currier,  are  all 
converted  into  Prussian  blue,  the  prussiate  of  potash,  and  ammonia. 

Even  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  made  subservient  to  the  causd,  and 
is  converted  into  merchandise  by  its  combination  with  brimstone,  in  the 
formation  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  other  chemicals. 

Your  committee,  believing  that  a more  particular  allusion  to  a few  facts 
may  be  useful  in  causing  the  subject  of  chemistry  to  be  appreciated,  take 
the  occasion  to  state,  that  chrome  yellow,  as  a pigment  in  common  use, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  result  ol  American  chemistry.  It  was  originally  dis- 
covered native  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
It  was  first  made  artificially  in  France,  by  Vauquelin,  from  the  chromate 
of  iron,  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  the  department  ofVar,  in  1797. 
The  chromate  of  iron  having  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantities 
near  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  extensive  works  were  erected  for 
manufacturing  it  into  chrome  yellow.  The  price  was  first  three  dol- 
lars per  lb. — but  domestic  competition,  and  improvements  in  the  process, 
have  caused  a gradual  decline  to  35  cents  per  lb. 

Some  years  ago  the  chemists  of  the  United  States  exported  chrome  yel- 
low to  England,  and,  for  a short  time,  fancied  that  a valuable  market  was 
opened  to  them;  for  the  British  tariff  had  not  provided  for  this  new  article. 

But  the  British  manufacturer,  finding  his  protection  thus  encroached  on, 
applied  to  the  board  of  trade  for  relief,  and  an  order  in  council  was 
immediately  passed,  subjecting  foreign  chrome  yellow  to  a duty  so  high 
as  to  be  prohibitory. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  too  tedious  a process  to  give  relief  to  a British 
manufacturer,  subject  to  the  competition  of  an  American  manufacturer. 
“Free  Trade”  was  no  more  the  policy  of  England  then,  than  it  is  her  prac- 
tice now. 

A further  evidence  of  the  great  resources  of  this  country,  as  developed 
by  chemistry,  is  found  in  the  existence  of  vast  masses  of  alum  and  coppe- 
ras ore  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Baltimore. 

In  searching  for  bituminous  coal,  of  which  there  are  strong  indications, 
this  mineral  was  brought  to  light.  It  consists  of  partially  decomposed  veg- 
etable matter,  with  clay  and  sand  and  iron  pyrites  distributed  through  the 
mass,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a bed  of  iron  pyrites. 

This  mineral,  dug  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  undergoes  a sponta- 
neous combustion,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  alumine 
and  iron,  which,  lixiviated,  only  requires  evaporation  and  chrystalization. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  in  Baltimore  for  manufacturing,  from 
this  mineral,  alum  and  copperas  to  an  extent  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  community. 
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Beds  of  iron  pyrites  also  exist  of  gteat  extent  in  the  towns  of  Strafford 
and  Shrewsbury,  Vermont, — from  which  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  has  been  principally  supplied  with  copperas  for  many  years. 
They  are  worked  by  two  incorporated  companies,  manufacture  2,500,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  employ  75  men,  consume  3000  cords  wood,  pay  for  trans- 
portation by  wagons,  canal,  river-craft  and  coasting  vessels,  ^,20,000 — us- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  lead,  iron  and  gunpowder. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Liberty,  in  Frederick  county,  Maryland,  there 
exists  a copper  ore,  which,  besides  being  adapted  to  yielding  metallic  cop- 
per, is,  by  a slight  chemical  treatment,  converted  into  blue  vitriol. 

But  it  would  swell  this  report  beyond  its  proper  limits  were  your  com- 
mittee to  give  in  detail  the  history  and  resources  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.  They  are  able  to  enumerate  thirty  chemical  establishments 
in  the  United  States.  The  capital  invested  in  these  concerns,  according  to 
the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made,  is  1,158,000  dollars.  The  value  of 
the  articles  produced  may  safely  be  put  down  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  hands  employed  at  900,  and  the  number  dependent  on  them 
for  support  4000.  Nearly  the  whole  value  of  chemicals  is  paid  in  labour 
and  fuel — the  cost  of  most  of  the  materials  used  being  inconsiderable. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes  enter  into  the  composition  of  many  chemicals — 
giving  a home  market  for  a large  quantity  of  the  product  of  the  forest. 

Almost  every  chemical  process  requires  the  aid  of  heat.  Immense 
quantities  of  fuel  are  consequently  consumed  in  the  laboratories.  One  es- 
tablishment in  Baltimore  requires  4000  cords  of  wood  per  annum,  besides 
considerable  quantities  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

The  total  value  of  fuel  consumed  in  chemical  operations  in  this  country 
is  estimated  at  120,000  dollars.  The  benefit  accruing  to  the  landed  inte- 
rest, by  reason  of  this  great  demand  on  the  forests  and  mines,  and  the  em- 
ployment given  to  the  labouring  class,  in  cutting  the  wood  and  mining  the 
coal,  and  in  transporting  both  to  these  new  markets,  cannot  but  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  reflecting  persons. 

The  smelters  of  the  lead  of  our  own  mines  in  the  far  west,  here  find 
an  important  ally.  Large  quantities  of  this  metal  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  chemical  works,  and  some  is  consumed  in  the  manipulations.  But 
your  committee  forbear  to  trespass  upon  the  duties  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed on  lead  and  its  manufactures. 

Your  committee  have  no  accurate  data  by  which  they  can  learn  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  employed  in  transporting  the  materials  used,  and  the 
chemicals  manufactured  from  them. 

The  sulphur,  from  the  volcanic  mountains  of  ancient  Sicily — the  quick- 
silver from  Spain — the  saltpetre  from  the  East  Indies — and  the  Peruvian 
bark  from  South  America- — form  considerable  items  in  our  foreign  trade, 
and  give  no  small  employment  to  the  shipping  interest.  But  it  is  the  coast- 
ing trade  that  receives  the  chief  benefit. 

The  chemical  establishments  are  few,  compared  with  the  number  of  their 
customers — and  their  goods  are  consequently  distributed  along  the  whole 
line  of  our  coast. 

Should  any  change  be  made  in  the  existing  tariff,  your  committee  would' 
suggest  some  amendments  which  the  new  developements  of  the  science 
have  made  necessary. 

Sulphate  of  quinine  is  manufactured  from  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  pro- 
motes the  important  trade  with  the  Pacific. 

The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  chem- 
ists of  France,  the  duty  being  only  1 5 per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  sulphate  of 
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quinine  were  increased,  and  the  bark  from  which  it  is  extracted  admitted 
free  of  any  duty,  the  entire  consumption  v'ould  be  derived  from  our  own 
laboratories,  and  the  increased  trade  with  Peru  would  greatly  benefit  the 
commercial  interest.  Instead  of  importing  the  quinine  in  its  small  bulk, 
not  appreciable  as  a freight,  and  by  a short  voyage,  and  from  a country  that 
excludes  almost  every  thing  American,  cotton  excepted — we  wrould,  on  the 
other  hand,  receive  from  distant  Peru  the  more  bulky  bark — paying  for  it 
in  household  furniture  and  various  other  American  manufactures, and  even 
in  the  quinine  itself,  extracted  from  the  material. 

Saltpetre  is  one  of  the  most  costly  articles  used  by  the  manufacturing 
chemist.  Small  quantities  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  found  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  of  the  western  states  ; but  the  crude  material  is  limited,  and 
the  refining  process  costly — therefore  few  are  disposed  to  engage  in  that 
business,  and  these  few  on  a very  small  scale.  There  is  no  interest  in 
this  country  to  be  benefitted  by  a duty  on  saltpetre. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  following  articles  might  safely 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Some  of  them,  if  not  strictly  within  the  sphere 
of  the  present  inquiry,  indirectly  belong  to  it  : — Peruvian  Bark  ; Crude 
Saltpetre  ; Nitrate  of  Soda;  Quicksilver;  Crude  Borax  ; Crude  Camphor; 
Cream  Tartar;  Galls;  Gum  Arabic ; Gum  Senegal;  Gum  Copal;  Gum  Tra- 
gacanth  ; Gum  Sheilac;  Platina;  Caoutchouc. 

The  time  and  the  occasion  is  suitable  to  suggest,  that  many  foreign  che- 
micals are  only  charged  with  the  small  duty  levied  on  articles  not  enum- 
erated in  the  tariff.  Such  of  them  as  interfere  with  the  establishments  of 
this  country,  or  such  as  would  be  produced  with  a suitable  patronage  from 
the  government,  ought  to  bear  a heavier  duty — and  such  as  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate  or  resources,  might  be  declared  free  of  duty. 

And,  as  there  is  always  a strong  temptation,  by  disguising  them  under  a 
name  not  found  in  the  law,  in  order  to  bring  them  under  th e ad  valorem 
duty  of  15  per  ct.  (that  being  the  duty  of  nou-enumerated  articles,)  it  would 
be  expedient  to  make  all  non-enumerated  chemicals  subject  to  a much  hea- 
vier duty.  Every  article  would  then  come  in  review  before  the  country, 
and  each  would  be  either  made  free  of  duty,  or  be  assigned  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  scale.  And  specific  duties,  tiie  committee  think,  should  be 
always  preferred  to  the  ad  valorem,  if  practicable. 

Having  already  named  the  articles  which  may,  without  interfering  with 
any  domestic  manufacturing  interest,  be  exempted  from  all  duty  on  their 
importation,  it  now  becomes  proper  to  furnish  a list  of  such  as  require  fur- 
ther legislation,  to  relieve  the  country  from  an  unnecessary  dependence  on 
foreigners,  as  follows : — Sulphate  of  Quinine ; Carbonate  of  Magnesia;  Su- 
gar of  Lead  ; Nitrate  of  Lead;  Acetate  of  Iron  ; Roll  Brimstone;  All  the 
preparations  of  Mercury  ; Sal  Amoniac  ; Rochell  Salts;  Soda  ; Solutions 
of  Tin  ; Verdegris  ; Tartar  Emetic ; Chromate  of  Potash ; Bi-chromate  of 
Potash;  Chloride  ofLime,  Chloride  of  Soda;  Tartaric  Acid  ; Chrome  Yel- 
low; Prussian  Blue  ; Prussiate  of  Potash;  Barilla  ; Seda ; Carbonate  of  So- 
da ; Magnesia. 

If  congress  should  determine  to  abolish  the  duties  on  imported  articles, 
not  coming  into  competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  with- 
in the  United  Slates,  the  labour  of  (he  officers  of  the  customs  would  he 
much  diminished — and  it  is  respectfully  suggested,  whether  the  contem- 
plated law  ought  not  to  require  these  officers  to  keep  a particular  and  se- 
parate account,  accessible  to  the  public,  at  each  custom  house,  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  all  merchandize  imported,  whether  free  of  duty  or 
subject  to  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties.'  The  statistical  information  thus 
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obtained  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  manufacturing  chemist,  as 
well  as  to  every  other  class  of  persons.  The  law  might,  with  great  pro- 
priety, also  provide  for  a more  prompt  diffusion  of  the  information  thus 
obtained.  Statistical  facts  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  promptness 
with  which  they  are  known.  When  delayed,  they  are  more  a matter  of 
curiosity  than  of  practical  usefulness. 

A well  organized  system  of  statistics  would  not  only  be  a guide  to  the 
statesman,  enabling  him  to  legislate  on  the  intricate  subject  of  trade  un- 
derstandingly,  but  it  would  inform  the  merchant  on  the  important  matter 
of  consumption  and  supply,  and  save  him  from  the  many  errors  into  which 
he  is  liable  to  be  led,  by  reason  of  his  unavoidable  ignorance  in  this  parti- 
cular. Such  intelligence  often,  and  promptly,  communicated,  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  scarcity  and  consequent  en- 
hancement of  price,  which  so  frequently  takes  the  consumer  by  surprise: 
and  on  the  other  hand,  would  guard  against  that  excessive  glut  and  con- 
sequent ruinous  reduction  of  prices,  which  have  done  more  to  involve  the 
enterprising  merchant  and  injure  the  manufacturer,  than  all  the  foreign 
competition  that  can  be  combined  against  them. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

ISAAC  TYSON,  Jun.  Chairman. 


THE!  WHALE  FISHERY. 


The  following  communication  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  permanent,  committee  by  the  member 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  laid  before  the  executive  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

H.  NILES,  Chairman. 

Boston.  Nov-  11, 1831. 

Sir  : — I noticed  among  the  statements  made  to  the  tariff  convention  recently  held  in  New  York,  that 
every  branch  of  American  Industry  was  protected,  with  but  few  exceptions;  and  among  these  excep- 
tions the  fisheries  were  mentioned.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  to  most  persons— but  to  a practi- 
cal man,  who  is  connected  with  the  business,  and  has  looked  to  the  continuance  of  the  indirect  protec- 
tion with  deep  solicitude,  (so  far  as  regards  the  whale  fishery.)  it  appears  quite  the  contrary  ; and  from 
the  following  statements  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that,  if  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories  are  not  sus- 
tained by  an  adequate  protection,  a large  proportion  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery 
must  go  out  of  employment,  or  be  thrown  upon  the  freighting  business — thus  destroying  a vast  nursery 
of  seamen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a ruinous  competition  iu  a branch  of  industry  already  repre- 
sented, by  many  who  are  ensaged  in  it,  as  not  worth  pursuing.  It  is  a well  established  fact,  that  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the  sperm  oil  imported,  is  used  in  the  factories  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods — averaging  about  half  a gallon  to  each  cotton  and  woollen  spindle;  besides  what  is  used  by  the 
numerous  mechanics  connected  with  factories.  By  the  statement  herewith  handed,  you  will  perceive 
the  vast  increase  in  the  importation  of  sperm  oil  since  1815;  and  the  continued  increase  or  diminution 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  afforded  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  couutrv.  and  the  duty  now 
existing  on  the  importation  of  olive  oil.  Of  the  last  mentioned  oil,  considerable  quantities  are  used  in 
the  woollen  factories,  giving  employment  to  a considerable  amount  of  tonnage — which  quantity,  no 
doubt,  would  be  much  increased  if  the  duty  were  taken  olf:  but  this  reduction  of  duty  on  olive  oil  would 
be  very  fatal  to  a considerable  portion  of  the  interest  engaged  in  that  valuable  branch  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, the  sperm  whale  fishery, — supposing  that  protection  to  the  woollen  manufacture  is  continued, 
[f,  however,  that  protection  bs  withdrawn,  the  duty  on  olive  oil  may  as  well  be  removed  a*  not  as  but 
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little  will  be  wanted  in  the  country,  (excepting  sallad  oil  ) and  the  law  will  be  a dead  letter.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  protecting  laws  to  the  ship  builders,  rope  makers,  sail  makers,  coopers, 
coasting  trade,  farmers,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  country  generally,  I herewith  furnish  you  with  some  of 
the  principal  articles  which  are  used  by  the  present  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships,  as  often  as  they  are  fit- 
ted for  sea. — viz : 

36.000  barrels  of  flour, 

30.000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork, 

18.000  bolts  of  duck, 

3.000  tons  of  iron  hoops, 

6,000,000  staves, 

2.000  tons  cordage  and  whale  Warp, 

with  large  quantities  of  Iron  for  .harpoons,  lances,  spades,  blubber-hooks  and  camboose  grates  ; much 
molasses,  rice,  beans,  peas,  corn,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  S,-c.  and  not  less  than  6,500  officers  and  mev  to  man 
the  ships.  These  ships  give  more  employment  to  mechanics,  of  various  descriptions, — I should  think 
twice  as  much,  as  the  same  number  of  tons  engaged  in  any  other  trade.  The  sperm  oil  ships  require  to 
be  coppered  every  voyage,  and  the  quantity  of  copper  consumed  by  the  300  ships  will  average  annually 
700,1)1)0  pounds,  which,  with  the  nails  used  to  put  it  on,  will  be  equal  to  three  quarters  of  a million 
pounds,  annually.  The  quantity  of  sperm  oil  imported  for  1815  was  3,944  bbls.  of  31£  gallons  each. 


1816 

7,539 

1821 

48,000 

1826 

32,840 

1817 

32,650 

1822 

42,900 

1827 

93,180 

1818 

18,625 

1823 

87,230 

1828 

73,077 

1819 

21,323 

1824 

92,380 

1829 

79,840 

1820 

31,708 

1825 

62,240 

1830 

106,829 

and,  for  1831,  the  import  of  sperm  oil  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  barrels,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  equal  to  the  supply  : ninety-seven  thousand  barrels  have  already  arrived.  The  quantity  of 
the  common  whale  oil,  annually  imported,  has  been  about  equal  to  the  import  of  sperm  oil,  till  this 
year,  when  it  will  exceed  that  of  sperm  oil.  The  whale  oil  already  imported,  since  Jan.  1,  1831,  is  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  barrels,  and  there  probably  will  be  a further  import  of  5 or  6 thousand 
barrels  before  the  31st  December  1831.  The  whale  oil  is  chiefly  exported  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the  whale 
bone— the  latter  amounting  to  over  one  thousand  pounds.  This  article  is  taken  exclusively  from  the 
common  or  black  whale.  The  sperm  oil  is  consumed  within  the  United  States,  as  no  other  country 
excepting  Great  Britain,  makes  much  use  of  it — and  she,  by  her  protective  laws,  excludes  the  sperm  oil 
from  this  country  by  a duty  of  about  45  cts.  on  the  gallon.  But  for  such  duty  we  should  drive  the  British 
from  the  whale  fishery,  [generally]  notwithstanding  the  bounty  paid  by  their  government  for  its  pro- 
tection. We  sliould  also  destroy  the  French  fishery,  but  for  like  protection  afforded  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, in  duties  and  bounties. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  government  where  the  people  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  which  does  not  encourage  this  branch  ofindustry  by  a bounty! 

I have  not  been  able  to  condense  my  remarks  on  this  very  important  subject,  within  a narrower  com- 
pass. It  is  a branch  of  great  magnitude  in  a national  point  of  view ; but,  I regret  to  say,  that  it  is  very 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a better  nursery  for  seamen  than  any  other;  as  almost  every  ship  carries 
out  from  5 to  10  green  hands — whereas,  in  the  merchant  service,  the  ships  carry  so  few  men  that  they 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  lake  able  bodied  seamen,  to  the  exclusion  of  green  hands. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  quantity  of  sperm  candles,  manufactured  from  100,000  bbls.  sperm  oil,  is  rising  two  and  a half  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  This  part  of  the  business  came  near  escaping  my  recollection.  C.  W.  C. 


The  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  takes  leave  to  add  a few  particulars  and  remarks  : 

Great  Britain  allows  a bounty  of  one  pound  per  tun  on  every  vessel  that  shall  proceed  and  return  from 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland  sea  or  Davis  Straits,  or  the  seas  adjacent. 

Special  hc-unlies,  some  as  high  as  six  hundred  pounds  on  a vessel,  engaged  in  the  southern,  or  sperm 
whale  fishery,  and  bringing  home  not  less  than  30  tons  of  oil,  or  head  matter,  have  been  allowed.  The 
details  are  too  extensive  for  insertion — but  the  preceding  shows  the  spirit  of  the  British  laws,  as  to  boun- 
ties on  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  protect  ion  is  in  the  duties  imposed  on  oil.  Train  oil,  &c.  if  imported  in  British  vessels  owned' in 
Europe , and  navigated  according  to  law,  pays  a duty  of  5s.  per  tun  of  252  galls. — if  in  vessels  owned 
in  certain  plantations,  from  13.9.  4 d.  to  51. 10.9.  10.7. — per  tun— but  if  the  product  of  foreign  fishing,  '221. 
3s.  4 d.  per  tun.  And  on  sperm  oil,  there  is  paid  on  the  first  class  of  Bwtish  vessels,  8s.  3d.  per  tun,  and, 
if  of  foreign  fishing,  34/.  18s.  3d.  per  tun.  So  that  the  British  market  is  completely  shut  against  Amer- 
ican competition.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  trade  were  free,  that  no  British  ship  would  be  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery.  The  industry  and  perseverance,  economy  and  skill  of  our  fishermen,  is  without  ri- 
valry. 

Another  gentleman  computes  the  annual  product  of  our  whale  fishery  at  3,500,000  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  ships  at  $>7,500,000. 

The  importance  of  this  employment1,  as  a nursery  for  seamen,  may  be  partially  conjectured  from  the 
fact — (communicated  soon  after  the  event  by  a distinguished  officer  of  the  navy,)  that  among  the  crew 
of  the  Constitution  frigate,  when  she  captured  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  were  more  than  two  hundred  free- 
holders. They  had  been  fishermen,  and  the  matter  stated  shows  the  character  of  this  people. 

The  communication  Of  Mr.  Cartwright  passed  to  the  permanent  committee  through  the  hands  of  a 
woollen  manufacturer.  He  says  that  he  uses  4000  gallons  of  olive  oil  annually,  and  that,  if  the  duty  on 
that  article  be  a tax,  he  would  save  $1000  a year  by  taking  it  off.  But  he  regards  such  duty  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  will  not  agree  to  abandon  it. 

But,  if  the  writer  of  these  additional  remarks  is  not  misinformed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  all  the 
facts,  (and  he  hopes  to  shew  them  by  references  to  prices  current,  at  a future  period,)  the  price  of  olive 
oil  has  always  advanced  or  declined  with  the  price  of  sperm  oil;  the  competition  of  the  latter  having 
the  usual  tendency  of  increased  supply,  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  former. 
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REPORT  ON  MANUFACTURES  OF 

COTTON. 


At  the  convention  of  the  Friends  of  American  Industry,  held  in  New- 
York,  in  October  last,  a committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  information 
and  report  on  the  production  and  manufacture  of  Cotton. 

This  committee  was  organised  by  the  appointment  ofP.  T.  Jackson  as 
Chairman,  and  of  the  following  sub-committees,  who  were  requested  to 
make  returns,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  chairman,  of  such  facts  and  in- 
formation as  they  should  obtain  on  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  con- 
vention A 

For  Maine  and  New -Hampshire,  Lloyd  TV.  Wells  and  John  Williams . 

For  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  Robert  Rogerson  and  P.  T.  Jackson. 

For  Rhode-Island,  James  IJ  Wolf,  James  F.  Simmons  and  Charles 
Jackson. 

For  Connecticut,  J.  H.  Be  Forest. 

For  New-York,  E.  B.  Shearman , James  Wild , and  Richard  P.  Hart. 

For  New-.Tersey,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  See.  Daniel  Holsman  and 
Mark  TV.  Collett. 

For  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Tennessee,  Lewis  Wain  and  Alexander 
j Brackenridge. 

For  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Columbus  O' Donnell  § James  TV.  Me  Culloh. 

From  the  returns  made  by  these  several  Committees,  the  annexed  Re- 
port is  made  up,  and  is  respectfully  submitted. 

P.  T.  JACKSON,  Chairman . 

Boston,  Feb.  11,  1332. 


REPORT. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  production 
ynd  manufacture  of  cotton,  have  collected,  by  the  aid  of  members  of  their 
body  in  the  several  states,  the  details  which  are  submitted  in  the  state- 
ments annexed.  Circulars  were  addressed  to  every  establishment  within 
he  knowledge  of  the  committee,  and  from  their  replies  the  facts  con- 
fined in  their  statements  have  been  abstracted.  It  will  be  perceived, 
hat  information,  collected  in  this  manner, must  command  more  implicit 
Confidence  than  any  estimates,  but  that  it  is  liable  to  important  omissions, 
iiuch  are  in  this  instance  known  to  exist.  In  Vermont,  returns  were  ob- 
ained  only  from  the  three  western  counties.  No  estimate  has  been  made 
or  the  other  nine,  though  from  their  geopraphical  advantages,  it  is 
irobable  that  considerable  manufactories  are  to  be  found  there.  In  the 
Southern  and  Western  states,  no  less  than  thirty  establishments  have  been 
eported  to  the  committee,  but  having  no  accurate  returns  from  those 
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states,  they  have  preferred  to  omit  them  altogether.  Some  reluctance 
has  also  been  found  among  the  manufacturers  in  giving  all  the  details  re- 
quired of  them.  A great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  intent  of 
the  question  respecting  the  capital  which  they  employ,  and  returned  only 
thafwhieh  was  invested  in  fixtures.  The  committee  have  not  thought  it 
proper  to  alter  the  amounts  so  returned,  but  they  will  here  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  that  they  have  no 
doubt  that  one  fourth  to  one  third  might  with  propriety  be  added  under 
this  head  to  the  total  amount. 

Notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  the  result  of  their  labors  is  highly 
satisfactory,  developing  an  amount  of  industry  in  this  manufacture,  which 
exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  committee.  The  state- 
ments speak  for  themselves,  and  derived  as  they  are  from  authentic  sources 
might  be  submitted  without  comment.  A few  observations,  however,  ap- 
pear to  the  committee  to  be  important. 

From  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtained,  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1831,  amounted  to  1,038,- 
847  bales. 

Of  this  was  grown  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states  486,103  bales  of  306  lbs.  148,747,518 

In  the  South  Western  and  Wes- 
tern states  552,744  bales  of  411  lbs.  227,177,784 


Bales  1,038,847  lbs.  375,925,302 

The  amount,  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  value  of  the  product,  allowing  that  it  is  increased  four  fold  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  must  be  four  fifths  of  that  of  the  Cotton  crop,  and 
equal  in  value  to  that  of  the  whole  export.  Another  view  is  more 
striking.  According  to  Pitkin’s  statistics,  the  export  of  Cotton  from  the 
United  States,  so  late  as  1819,  was  only  87,397,645  lbs.,  and  the  whole 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  the  same  year  was  428,000  bags,  if  these 
figures  be  correct,  our  manufactures  now  consume  seven  eighths  as  much 
as  was  exported  twelve  years  ago,  and  nearly  one  half  as  much  as  was 
then  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Nay  more,  they  consume  one  third  as 
much  as  Great  Britain  does  now.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  the  United  States,  under  the  protective  policy,  is  believed 
to  be  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  commerce.  So  extraordinary 
did  its  early  development  appear  to  British  apprehensions,  taught  to  con- 
sider their  own  country  as  possessing  a monopoly  of  science,  art,  industry 
and  skill,  that  the  following  language  was  applied  by  a very  intelligent 
writer  in  Edinburgh  to  a report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  congress  in 
1816. 

“The  great  extent  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States, stat- 
ed in  the  preceding  report,  is  more  like  what  the  sanguine  views  of  the 
parties  had  contemplated,  than  what  had  been  actually  achieved.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  even  in  a country  with  an  extensive  popu- 
lation and  established  manufacturing  habits,  to  have  reared  in  the  time  a 
manufacture  of  the  magnitude  they  mention.  But  whatever  prosperity  it 
had  attained  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration  of  peace  with  England, 
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and  this,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  tax  levied  on  foreign  cotton  goods. — 
That  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  however,  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
defect  in  the  plan  or  general  conduct  of  the  establishments,  we  know  from 
a gentleman  who  visited  the  principal  cotton  works  in  America  in  1816. 
He  found  the  machinery  in  many  of  them  of  excellent  construction  ; and 
those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  were  men  who  had  been  bred  in  th is 
country  and  who  were  possessed  of  both  skill  and  judgment.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  America  which  we  have  mentioned  were  so  ad- 
verse to  the  natnre  of  the  undertaking  as  to  render  success  in  the  opinion 
of  these  persons  impossible.” 

Fortunately,  the  predictions  of  our  trans-Atlantic  friends,  like  most  of 
the  visions  of  the  philosophers  of  free  trade,  have  not  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience. The  cotton  manufacture  continued  to  extend  itself,  and  has 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  export  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  war  averaged  about 
57,000,000  lbs.  and  it.  is  evident  that  the  culture  could  not  have  increased 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  We  have  no  data  whereby  to  estimate 
with  precision  the  quantity  consumed  at  home  previous  to  the  tariff  of 
1816.  It  will  be  a large  allowance  if  we  compute  it  at  one  sixth  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.  This  would  give  about  11,000,000  lbs. 
It  is  now  77,000,000  lbs.  an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent,  in  sixteen 
years.  Let  us  compare  this  with  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  a progress  which  has  justly  been  a theme  of  national  exultation  to 
every  writer  on  the  subject.  The  average  annual  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  from  1781  to  1785  was  10,941,943  lbs.;  from  1S05  to  1810,  76,- 
601,775  lbs.,  giving  an  increase  identical  with  ours,  but  requiring  a period 
of  thirty  years.  It  is  now  estimated  in  the  London  Price-Current  for  Jan- 
uary, 1SS2,  at  245,000,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  220  per  cent,  in  22  years. 
Taking  the  same  16  years,  from  1816  to  1832,  the  British  increase  was 
from  93,920,055  lbs, to  245,000,000,  orl60  per  cent.  against600  per  cent, 
in  thiscountry.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  five  years  since  1790  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  is  56  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  it  is  1 00  per  cent,  in  the 
last  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  check  which  the  manufacture  receiv- 
ed in  182S  and  1829. 

We  shall  be  admitted  to  have  fairly  proved  that  the  progress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  this  manufacture  stands  unrivalled.  It  may  be  attributed  to 
the  enterprizing  spirit,  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen* 
aided  by  the  immense  advantage  of  producing  the  staple  at  home.  This 
advantage  has  enabled  us  to  apply  the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  to  heavier  fabrics 
than  had  before  been  attempted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  cot- 
ton which  is  used  in  this  country  is  much  finer  than  that  in  general  use  in 
England.  And  in  this  lies  the  fallacy  of  a comparison  of  prices  of  cotton 
in  the  two  countries,  that  the  quality  is  entirely  different.  It  would  be  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  if  cotton  should  be  cheap- 
er in  Liverpool  than  New  York,  under  the  pressure  of  town  dues  and  dock 
dues,  commissions,  duties,  and  a double  rate  of  freight.  In  fact,  cotton  of 
the  quality  which  we  require  is  cheaper  by  about  two  cents  in  the  pound 
in  this  country  than  in  England.  And  the  manufacture  which  has  in  con- 
sequence sprung  up,  has  supplanted,  to  a very  great  extent,  articles  made 
either  of  linen  or  of  foreign  cotton.  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge 
of  every  merchant,  conversant  with  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  that 
there  was  scarcely  such  a thing  heard  of  as  British  cotton  sheetings  before 
the  manufacture  of  them  was  attempted  in  thin  country.  In  the  year  1787, 
the  cotton  used  in  England  was  for  the  following  purposes : 
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Candlewicks, 

Hoisery, 

Silk  and  linen  mixtures, 
Fustians, 

Calicoes  and  muslins, 


1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
1 1,600,000 


lbs.  22,600,000 


Neither  sheetings  nor  shirtings  are  mentioned  in  this  enumeration. — » 
We  were  supplied  with  the  cottons  of  India  and  the  linens  of  the  North 
ot  Europe.  We  have  a memorial  before  us  from  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton in  Massachusetts,  presented  to  Congress  in  IS  15,  in  which  a specific 
or  minimum  duty  is  prayed  for,  with  the  express  view  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We  quote  from  that  memorial  : 

‘‘The  articles,  whose  prohibition  we  pray  for,  are  made  of  very  inferior 
materials,  and  are  manufactured  in  a manner  calculated  to  deceive  rather 
than  to  serve  the  consumer.  No  part  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
enters  into  their  composition.  They  are  the  work  of  foreign  hands  on  a 
foreign  material.  Yet  are  they  thrown  into  this  country  in  such  abun- 
dance, as  to  threaten  the  exclusion  of  its  more  useful  and  substantial  man- 
ufactures. They  injuriously  affect  the  industry,  not  only  of  the  manufatur- 
ing  but  of  the  agricultural  states,  and  they  cause  a continual  drain  of  spe- 
cie. The  prohibiting  their  importation,  except  for  exportation,  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  attended  with  salutary  effects  upon  the  cultivators  and  man- 
ufacturers of  the  staple  of  the  South.  We  discern  no  particular  in  which 
their  importation  for  consumption  can  for  a moment  be  thoughtgenerally  be- 
neficial, unless  the  revenue  they  afford,  may  be  so  considered.  This  being 
derived  from  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  cost  of  the  Indian  cotton  fabrics, 
of  the  coarser  kinds,  being  there  very  inconsiderable,  a small  sum  pays  the 
duty  on  a large  quantity.  We  are  satisfied  the  revenue  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  any  supposed  loss,  arising  from  the  prohibition  of 
their  importation,  by  the  increased  use  and  consumption  in  the  American 
manufactories  of  the  articles  subject  to  high  duties,  and  necessary  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  Besides,  the  cherishing  these  manufactures  will 
be  attended  with  increase  of  population.  There  will  be  more  labor  and 
greater  earnings,  more  consumption,  and  thus  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  wealth.” 

This  memorial  suggested,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  idea  of  a mini- 
mum duty  on  cotton  cloth.  It  was  prayed  for,  in  express  terms,  as  a pro- 
hibition. The  wise  and  patriotic  Legislature  of  that  year  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  consequences  have  been  infinitely  ad- 
vantageous to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  manufacturers  have  been 
enabled  to  supply  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent  with  goods  of  excellent 
quality  made  of  our  native  cotton.  The  coarse  and  flimsy  fabrics  ' 
of  the  East  have  disappeared.  Had  not  the  domestic  manufacture  been  i 
thus  providentially  encouraged  by  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  that  day, 
what  would  have  been  at  this  moment  the  condition  of  the  cotton  grow-1 : 
incr  states  ? 

o 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1816  did  not  ex- 
ceed 68,000,000  lbs.1 

It  is  now  1,038,347  bales  averaging  36 1 86-100  lbs.,  or  376,000,000 
The  increase  since  1816  being  in  round  numbers  300,000,000 
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During  this  same  period,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 

has  increased  only  from  94,000,000  to  245,000,000  lbs. 

or  about  150,000,000 

Excess  of  the  increase  of  production  above  the  increase 

of  the  wants  of  our  “great  customer”  150,000,000  lbs. 

This  immense  increase  in  the  production  is  owing  to  the  extended  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  states  wheie  it  was  scarcely  grown  before.  No  doubt 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  has  very  much  declined.  In  a letter  now  be- 
fore us,  from  a merchant  of  very  high  standing  to  a member  of  Congress, 
dated  April  15,  1816,  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  ten  preceding  years  is  sta- 
ted to  have  been  below  15  cents.  It  is  now,  on  the  average,  about  8 cts. 
There  has  been,  since  that  period,  a corresponding  decline  in  almost  eve- 
ry article  of  trade,  occasioned  probably  by  the  state  of  general  peace,  and 
some  appreciation  of  the  standard  orcirculating  medium.  But  what  would 
it  have  been  without  the  extension  of  that  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  provided  a market  for  more  than  one  half  of  this  surplus  ? 

It  will  be  alleged  that  the  goods  made  at  home  would  have  been  made  in 
England  if  the  tariff  had  not  been  passed,  and  thatthe  priceof  that  part  of  our 
cotton  which  is  exported  is  sold  at  lower  prices,  because  Europe  cannot 
afford  to  buy  more  than  we  will  allow  her  to  pay  for  by  her  fabrics. 

To  this  latter  objection,  it  is  a sufficient  reply,  that  at  this  very  moment 
we  import  more  than  we  can  pay  for  by  our  exports.  This  is  proved  by 
the  extensive  shipments  of  specie,  and  by  the  high  price  of  Exchange  on 
London. 

To  the  former,  we  have  already  replied,  that  the  kinds  of  goods  which 
constitute  the  staple  manufacture  of  this  country  never  were  made  else- 
where at  all,  and  your  committee  firmly  believe  never  can  be  made  so  ad- 
vantageously as  at  home.  It  will  be  observed  by  statement  D,  that  of  the 
coarse  and  heavy  fabrics  to  which  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  was  in 
the  first  instance  necessarily  directed,  the  price  had  fallen  in  the  14  years 
from  1816  to  1830,  two  thirds,  while  that  of  the  raw  material  had  de- 
clined, notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  production,  only  one 
half.  This  result  is  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  the  increased  skill  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  to  competition  among  themselves.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed and  rigidly  proved  that  this  particular  fabric  can  be,  at  this  mo- 
ment, made  at  aless  price  inthis  country  than  in  any  other.  Of  what  ne- 
cessity then,  it  may  beasked,  is  the  protecting  duty  of  8 3-4  cents  a square 
yard.-1  We  answer,  1st.  that  if  the  position  here  advanced  be  correct,  the 
duty  so  far  as  these  goods  are  concerned  cannot  operate  as  a tax,  and  that 
the  effect  of  repealing  it  would  be  to  excite  a foreign  competition,  which,  how- 
ever ruinous  to  the  importer,  who  would  ultimately  be  driven  from  the  mar- 
ket, would  in  the  meanwhile  produce  great  confusion  and  distress  at  home. 
2d.  That  the  cotton  manufacture  has  doubled  itself  within  five  years,  ex- 
tending gradually  to  the  finer  goods,  which  require  more  skill  and  less  of 
the  raw  material,  and  which  consequently  are  less  protected  by  the  exist- 
ingsystem  of  a minimum  duty.  As  competition  increases,  it  may  be  expect- 
ed that  finer  and  more  elaborated  textures  will  be  attempted.  We  affirm 
thatthe  pledges  of  the  manfacturers  have  been  fully  redeemed  by  the  ex- 
isting low  price  of  coarse  goods,  the  only  ones  contemplated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tariff  of  1 S 1 6 , and  that  the  same  result  will  follow  in  fine 
goods,  if  the  protection  now  extended  to  them  shall  be  continued.  The 
effect  of  a reduction  of  duty  will  be  to  drive  back  the  capital  and  machine- 
ry employed  in  these  upon  the  coarse  fabrics,  which  are  already  produc- 
ed to  t-he  full  extent  of  consumption.  It  is  not  with  manufacturers  as 
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with  merchants.  There  is  an  elasticity  about  commerce  which  enables  it 
soon  to  accommodate  itself  to  any  changes  in  the  national  policy.  If  one 
branch  of  trade  becomes  unprofitable,  others  will  be  pursued.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States  has  increased  more  rapidly  since  the  tariff  act  of 
1824,  than  for  an  equal  number  of  years  preceding  it.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  increase  of  1831 — 2 will  be  found  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  year  since  the  peace.  Any  derangements,  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  trade,  which  were  produced  by  the  tariff,  have  been  adjusted. 
Our  ships  and  seamen  have  found  advantageous  employment  in  other  di- 
rections. The  coasting  trade,  which  Adam  Smith  pronounces  to  be  far 
the  most  profitable  branch  of  national  commerce,  has  extended  itself  pro- 
digiously. Capital  once  invested  in  buildings  and  machinery  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  The  business  must  be  pursued,  or  tlie  ruin  is  immediate  and 
irretrievable.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  receding.  A duty  of  six  and  a quar 
ter  cents  a square  yard,  the  committee  admit,  would  have  been  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  protection  of  the  coarser  goods,  had  no  other  ever  been 
imposed.  But  another  has  been  imposed,  and  under  the  sanction  of  that 
other,  an  immense  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  industry  of  the  country 
towards  the  finer  fabrics.  Repeal  it  now  and  every  spindle  will  be  turned 
to  the  production  of  coarser  goods,  and  the  result  will  be  no  less  disastrous 
to  the  capital  employed  in  the  one  branch  than  in  the  other.  It  may  be  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  scale  of  duties  with  a view  of  having  them  bear  more 
lightly  on  coarse  goods.  The  committee  believe  that  such  a measure  would 
produce  a derangement  in  trade,  without  any  possible  advantage  ; that  it 
would  lead  to  extensive  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  and  in  its  nature  could 
not  be  effectively  enforced. 

It  was  urged,  and  with  great  weight,  against  the  tariff  acts  when  first  pro- 
posed, that  material  changes  in  the  policy  of  nations  should  be  entered  in- 
to with  great  caution  ; that  a clear  case  of  public  expediency  should  be 
made  out;  that  such  changes  are  always  attended  with  individual  loss  and 
embarrassment,  and  that  government  should  interfere  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble with  the  course  of  individual  trade.  These  arguments  your  commit- 
tee believe  to  be  just,  and  they  apply  with  a ten-fold  force  to  the  vital 
change  which  is  now  proposed  in  the  system  of  the  country. 

The  committee,  have  turned  their  attention  with  great  interest  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cotton  manufacture  upon  the  moral  habits  and  character  of 
the  operatives.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  old  world,  no  class  of  the 
working  population  is  more  degraded  or  worse  educated.  In  this  country, 
the  committee  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  none  is  more  respectable  and  in- 
telligent, or  better  educated.  In  Europe,  manufactures  are  established  in 
large  cities,  the  business  is  followed  from  parent  to  child,  and  wages  are 
so  miserably  low,  that  few  families  can  be  supported  without  parochial  aid. 
One  consequence  of  this  abject  poverty  is,  that  children  are  set  to  work  at 
a very  tender  age,  and  have  no  time  allowed  for  education,  literary  or  mo- 
ral. In  the  United  States  manufactures  are  dispersed  through  the  coun- 
try. The  operatives  are,  to  a considerable  extent,  females  who  come  into 
the  factories,  after  having  acquired  their  education,  who  stay  there  but  a 
few  years,  and  whose  liberal  wages  enable  them  during  those  few  years  to 
lay  up  considerable  sums  of  money.  In  many  factories,  the  proprietors 
have  instituted  savings  banks,  to  encourage  the  economy  of  the  operatives, 
by  enabling  them  to  deposit  such  portions,  however  small,  of  their  earnings, 
as  they  could  spare,  the  proprietors  allowing  a moderate  rate  of  interest, 
and  being  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  In  one  factory,  which 
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has  made  a return  on  this  subject  to  the  committee,  where  the  wages  a- 
mount  to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  fund  thus  laid  by 
has  accumulated  in  four  years  to  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  wages  paid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  less  than  thirty-nine  thousand  females  find 
employment  in  the  cotton  factories  of  the  United  States,  whose  aggregate 
wages  amount  to  upwards  of  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  This  im- 
mense sum,  paid  for  the  wages  of  females,  may  be  considered  as  so  much 
clear  gain  to  the  country.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  and  other  do- 
mestic manufactures,  this  labor  was  almost  without  employment.  Daugh- 
ters are  now  emphatically  a blessing  to  the  farmer.  Many  instances  have 
occurred  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  individuals  of  this  committee, 
in  which  the  earnings  of  daughters  have  been  scrupulously  hoarded  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  ofi’mortgages  on  the  paternal  farm. 

In  almost  all  the  factories,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  three 
months  in  the  year  are  allowed  to  all  the  children  employed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  and  in  the  more  considerable  ones,  schools  are  support- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  factory,  at  which  the  children  of  all  the  persons 
employed  in  or  dependent  upon  the  establishment  are  permitted  to  receive 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  without  charge. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  remark,  that  the  number  of  persons 
returned  as  dependingupon  these  establishments,  gives  but  a very  inadequate 
view  of  the  amount  of  industry  encouraged  and  remunerated  by  them. 
Reed-makers,  picker-makers,  shuttle  and  bobbin-makers,  card-manufactur- 
ers, leather  dressers,  paper-makers,  and  a host  of  other  artificers  with  their 
families,  are  as  strictly  dependent  upon  the  cotton  factories,  and  would  be 
as  much  deprived  of  bread  by  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  as  those  who 
are  enumerated  as  residing  upon  the  premises, — whilst  the  farmer,  who 
before  was  earning  a scanty  subsistence,  now  finds  a market  for  every  por- 
tion of  his  surplus  produce,  and  thus  acquires  a revenue  beyond  his  im- 
mediate wants,  the  true  source  of  independence  and  wealth.  No  one  who 
has  witnessed  the  prosperity  which  visibly  extends  itself  around  the  man- 
ufacturing districts,  the  air  of  increased  comfort  and  improved  cultivation, 
will  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  their  influence.  Nor  are  the  mechanical  arts 
and  agricultural  industry  alone  fostered.  • The  village  steeple  is  an  unfail- 
ing companion  to  the  water-wheel,  and  the  liberal  professions,  and  all  the 
arts  which  minister  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man,  find  their  best  re- 
muneration amidst  the  population  which  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment has  gathered  around  it. 

The  committee  in  these  remarks  have  rigidly  confined  themselves  to 
the  subject  assigned  to  them,  that  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  They  are 
fully  aware  that  there  is  no  claim  for  precedence  of  one  branch  of  domes- 
tic industry  above  the  rest.  The  great  interests  of  iron,  woollens,  leather, 
coal,  8t.c.  will  receive  attention  from  their  several  committees.  And,  after 
all,  the  mechanic  arts,  extending  as  they  do  to  an  infinite  variety  of  produc- 
tions, and  spread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  enlivening  with  their 
industry  every  town,  village  and  hamlet  in  the  United  States,  give  food  to 
more  individuals,  and  are  more  essentially  dependent  upon  commercial 
protection,  more  vitally  connected  with  the  American  System,  than  any 
other  interest  except  the  main  pillar  of  national  strength,  the  Agricultural. 

P.  T.  JACKSON. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Boston,  Feb.  1 1,  1 S 32. 
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STATEMENT  B. 

MACHINE  SHOPS. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  computed  in  the 
New-York  Price  Current  to  have  been  for  the  year  ending  1st  October, 
1827,  103,000  bales.  It  is  now  214,882  bales, — thus  more  than  doubling 
in  four  years.  The  number  of  spindles  being  now  1,246,503,  this  rate  of 
increase  would  require  upwards  of  300,000  spindles,  new  machinery,  to 
be  built  yearly.  In  addition  to  this,  repairs  are  constantly  required,  and 
occasionally  entire  renovation. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  an  estimate  very  much  within  the  truth,  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  machine  shops  of  the  United  States  are  capable  of  turning 
out  250,000  spindles  per  annum. 

We  have  returns  from  several  of  the  largest  machine  shops,  from  which 
we  derive  the  following  estimates  for  the  capital,  labor  and  materials  re- 
quired to  build  these  250,000  spindles,  with  preparation  and  weaving,  in- 
cluding also  the  gearing  of  the  cotton  mills: 

Capital  $2,400,000. 

Men  employed  3,200,  at  $7  50  average  wages, — aggregate  $1,348,000. 
Annual  value  of  product  $3,500,000. 

They  require  about  7776  tons  of  cast  iron. 

“ M w 3200  “ “ wrought  iron  and  steel. 

“ “ “ 2400  chaldrons  of  sea  coal. 

“ “ of  sheet  cards  -------  in  value  $1S4, 320 

“ “ “ paints  and  oil  ------“  “ 48,000 

“ “ “ ash  plank  and  pine  -----“  “ 153,000 

“ “ M soapstone  ------  - K t;  33,600 

“ u a hard-ware,  files,  Sec.  - - - - “ “ 240,000 

STATEMENT  C. 


PRINTERIES. 

The  quantity  of  Cotton  Goods  printed  in  the  United  States  is  computed 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  to  be  not  short  of  40,000,000  of  yards. — 
As,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  accurate  returns  on  this 
subject,  we  shall  assume  that  only  25,000,000  of  yards  are  printed.  From 
accurate  returns  received  from  several  of  the  largest  establishments,  prin- 
ting upwards  of  15,000,000  of  yards,  we  have  prepared  the  following  es- 
timates : 

Capital  employed  about  $1,000,000. 

Men  “ 950  at  $7  00  per  week. 

Females  “ 125  “ 2 50  “ “ 

Boys  “ 430  “ 1 82  u t; 

Aggregate  wages  per  annum,  $402,965. 


Using 

1,300  barrels  flour  for  sizing. 

u 

2,250  tons  of  coal. 

u 

30,000  cords  of  wood. 

u 

3,500  gall 

ons  of  oil. 

61 

30,000  lbs.  of  gum  Senegal,  arabic,  St c. 

u 

53,110  “ 

“ sumac. 

66 

10,000  « 

“ Persian  and  Turkey  berries. 

66 

919,260  “ 

“ madder, 

66 

222,670  “ 

“ indigo. 

66 

572,140  « 

“ logwood. 

66 

22,500  “ 

copper  rollers. 
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Other  articles,  chiefly  of  American  production  or  manufacture,  as  boil- 
er iron,  cast-iron,  lime,  quercitron  bark,  pyroligenous  acid,  and  various 
chemical  preparations,  in  value  $430,000. 

STATEMENT  D. 

The  following  table  presents  the  actual  cost  of  the  cotton  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  yard-wide  sheetings,  made  of  No.  14  yarn,  and  weighing 
about  3 yards  to  the  pound,  and  also  the  price  received  for  the  sheetings. 
The  cost  of  the  cotton,  being  in  every  instance,  the  price  delivered  at  the 
factory,  and  the  price  of  the  sheetings  the  nett  value  at  the  nearest  sea- 
port. 

1317  Cotton  28  cts.  sheetings  25  cts.  is  per  lb.  of  cloth,  after  deducting 

the  cost  of  the  raw  material  4 3 cts. 


1818 

44 

32 

44 

28 

44 

44 

44 

46 

1819 

u 

30  1-2 

44 

18 

44 

44 

44 

19 

1S20 

44 

17  1-2 

44 

18 

44 

44 

44 

34 

1821 

44 

17  3-4 

44 

18 

44 

41 

44 

S3  3-4 

1822 

44 

20 

44 

18 

44 

44 

44 

32 

1823 

44 

15  1-2 

4b 

15 

44 

44 

44 

28 

1824 

u 

16  3-4 

44 

13  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

22 

1825 

u 

18  1-2 

44 

13  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

20 

1826 

44 

17 

44 

12  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

18  3-4 

1827 

44 

14  1-5 

44 

12  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

21  5-6 

1828 

44 

12  4-5 

44 

11  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

20  1-2 

1829 

44 

11  3-4 

44 

8 1-2 

44 

44 

44 

12  1-2 

1830 

44 

11  1-6 

44 

8 3-4 

44 

44 

44 

14 

1831 

44 

11 

44 

10  1-2 

44 

44 

44 

19  1-2 

The  cotton  used  at  this  factory  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  last  column  gives  the  cost  of  making,  with  all  charges,  the  wear  and 
tear  so  far  as  provided  against  by  the  regular  repairs,  the  interest  of  the 
capital  employed,  and  the  profit. 

STATEMENT  E.  - 

ELEACHERIES. 

Assuming  that  one  third  of  the  goods  manufactured  are  bleached,  which 
is  believed  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  the  following  is  an  approximated 
estimate  of  the  capital,  labor,  &.c. 

Capital  employed  $900,000. 

Males  about  612,  average  wages  $6  00  per  week. 

Females  44  126,  44  2 88  44  44 

Aggregate  wages  $209,814  per  annum. 

Starch  - - used  429,625  lbs. 

Coal  - - 44  19,250  tons. 

Bleaching  salts  44  520,000  lbs. 

Oil  of  Vitriol  44  585,400  lbs. 

Lime  - - 44  2,500  casks. 

Ashes  - - 44  1 1,153  cwt. 

Other  materials,  domestic,  value  $109,100. 

44  44  foreign  44  41,025. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Permanent  Committee  believe  that  the  facts  stated  below  may  be 
usefully  added  to  the  valuable  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  manufac- 
tures of  Cotton,  for  a better  understanding  of  the  whole  subject. 


(1) 

EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  1791,  only  189,316  lbs.,  in  1794,  1,601,760  lbs.,  1798,  9,360,005  lbs., 
1800,  17,789,803  lbs.  The  value  of  cotton  was  first  officially  given  for  1802, 
and  we  shall  commence  a general  statement  with  that  year — abstracted  from 
the  treasury  tables;  the  value  per  lb.  is  the  average  of  the  whole,  sea-island  and 
other. 


Years.  Pounds. 


1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

18 10 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


27,501,075 
41,105,623 
38,1 18.041 
40,383,491 
37,491,282 
66,212,737 
12,064,366 
53,210,225 
93,874,201 
62,186,081 
28,952,544 
19,399,91  1 
17,806,479 
82,998,747 
81,747,116 
85,649,328 
92,471,178 
87,997,045 
127,860,152 
124,893,405 
144,675,095 
173,723,270 
142,369,663 
176,449,907 
204,535,415 
1294,310,115 
210,590,463 
264,837.186 
298,459,102 


Value — $ Cents  per  lb, 

5.250.000  19  009 

7.920.000  19.002 

7.650.000  20  000 

9.445.000  23003 

8.332.000  22.002 

14.232.000  21.004 

2.221.000  18  004 

8.515.000  16.000 

15.108.000  15009 

9.652.000  15.005 

3.080.000  14.000 

2.324.000  17.003 

2.683.000  15.000 

17.529.000  21.001 

24.106.000  29  004 

22.628.000  26  004 

31,334,258  33  008 

21,081,769  23.009 

22,308,667  17.007 

20,157,484  16  001 

24,035,058  16.006 

20.445,520  11.007 

21,947,401  15.004 

36,846,649  20008 

25,025,214  12.008 

29,359,545  9 009 

22,487,229  10.007 

26,575,311  10.000 

29,674,883  9,009 


Prices  of  Uplands  in  Liverpool  in 

each  of  the  following  years. 


January, 

- 

22  pence. 

February, 

- 

161 

December, 

- 

21 

ft 

- 

23 

if 

- 

19 

January, 

- 

181 

December, 

- 

35 

December, 

- 

22 

February, 

- 

21 

- 

15 

January, 

- 

21$ 

a 

- 

351 

St 

- 

201 

December, 

- 

17$a201 

it 

- 

18ia221 

it 

- 

17a20 

it 

- 

124al4 

St 

- 

84al0$ 

ft 

- 

8al01 

ft 

- 

61a81 

it 

- 

71a91 

tt 

- 

8ial0! 

a 

- 

6ia9$ 

tt 

- 

6$a7! 

tt 

- 

5a6$ 

tt 

- 

53a6f 

tt 

- 

6ia7 

a 

- 

5fa7£ 

The  column  of  prices  at  Liverpool  are  derived  from  a late  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Carey , and  is  correct.  Mr.  C.  remarks  that  cotton  at  Liverpool  fell  29  percent 
from  1818  to  1819;  that  it  fell  17  per  cent,  in  the  next  year,  1820;  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1830  it  was  within  a penny  a pound  as  high  as  in  1822,  in  1830  was  higher  than 
in  1827;  and  he  well  calls  1825  the  “bubble  year.” 

The  whole  simply  shews  the  fact,  as  by  reference  to  the  next  table  will  more  cer- 
tainly appear,  that  price  depends  on  supply  and  demand.  The  effect  of  the  enor- 
mous importation  of  East  India  cotton  in  1818  and  1819,  (exceeding  the  supply  from 
the  United  States)  is  clearly  seen. 
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BRITISH  IMPORTS  OF  COTTON. 


Years. 

U.  States. 

Brazil  fy 
Portugal. 

E.  Indies. 

West  In 
dies,  §’c. 

Toted  num- 
ber of  Bags 

Total  in  lbs. 

Bales. 

i Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

and  Bales. 

tVC’lQ  lit » 

1802 

107,494 

74,720 

8,535 

90,654 

281,383 

77,393,600 

1803 

106, Sol 

76,247 

10,296 

45,474 

238,848 

59,929.990 

1804 

104,103 

48,588 

2,661 

86,385 

241,637 

70,506,355 

1805 

124,274 

51,242 

1,983 

75,116 

252,620 

72.229,537 

1S06 

124,939 

51,034 

7,787 

77,678 

261,738 

75,157,530 

1807 

171,267 

18,981 

1 1,409 

81,010 

282,667 

86,206,870 

1808 

37,672 

50,442 

12,512 

67,512 

168,138 

22,676,740 

1S09 

135,000 

166,107 

35,764 

103,511 

442,382 

1 17,775,530 

1810 

140j516 

149,535 

79,382 

9 2,186 

561,173 

136,570,735 

1811 

128,192 

118,514 

14,646 

64,7S9 

326,141 

91 ,662,535 

1812 

95,331 

98,714 

2,617 

64,563 

261,215 

63,027,570 

1813 

37,721 

137,168 

1,421 

73,2  IS 

249,503 

49,820,530 

1814 

4S,000 

151,500 

13,500 

74,500 

287,500 

59,745,373 

1815 

201,000 

91,200 

24,30© 

54,900 

371,400 

96,720,370 

1816 

166,000 

124,000 

31,000 

44,000 

370,000 

94,140,330 

1817 

195,560 

114,490 

1 17,955 

49,155 

477,160 

125,132,230 

1818 

219,950 

160,200 

247,300 

57,850 

660,300 

177,257,375 

1819 

212,250 

125,450 

17S,300 

31,070 

545,070 

150,735,728 

1820 

301,200 

179,700 

57,300 

31,950 

577,150 

143,637,325 

1S21 

300,100 

121,050 

24,700 

37,250 

488,100 

128,573,275 

1822 

330,000 

143,200 

14,300 

40,650 

533,150 

139,797,735 

1S23 

448,070 

184,070 

38,650 

33,610 

668,400 

180,233,795 

1824 

540,976 

• 

1S25 

821,286 

1826 

581,872 

1827 

894,107 

1828 

749,254 

1S29 

741,074 

1830 



871,883 
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British  consumption  and  export  of  cotton , and  slock  on  hand,  at  the  close 

of  each  year  given. 


years 

Cotton 

consumed. 

Bales. 

Colton 

exported. 

Bales. 

Slock 

remaining. 

Bales. 

years 

Colton 

consumed. 

Bales. 

Colton 

exported. 

Bales. 

Slock 

remaining. 

Bales. 

1816 

345,000 

30,000 

76,600 

1824 

636,401 

# 

235,300 

1817 

397,000 

22,700 

114,000 

1825 

564,487 

415,500 

1818 

424,000 

60,000 

297,500 

1826 

551,453 

342,306 

1819 

425,540 

65,800 

350,340 

1827 

681,000 

446,825 

1820 

488,030 

27,500 

404,730  i 

182S 

750,473 

404,866 

1821 

486,473 

51,000 

356,300 

1729 

746,147 

290,750 

1822 

7541,690 

58,700 

286,434 

1830 

870,2  IS 

319,343 

1823 

535,656 

39,700 

383,393 

1831 

1245,000,000 

t pounds 

^Further  returns  are  not  given  in  the  tables;  but  the  average  may  be  pretty  near-- 
ly  determined  by  the  examples  given. 
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Real,  or  declared , value  of  British  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  ho - 
siery  and  cotton  yarn , from  1316  to  1828,  inclusive. 


Years. 

Plain 

Cottons. 

Other 

Goods. 

Hosiery, 

4-c. 

Yarn. 

Value  to 
United 
States. 

Total 

Value- 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1 S 19 
1820 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

2,628,488 

2,014,131 

2,385,305 

2,516,783 

2,826,643 

L. 

L. 

13,072,758 

14,178,021 

16,643,179 

12,388,833 

13;S43,569 

1821 

1822 

1823 

2,307,83)0 

2,700,437 

2,625,947 

13,7S6,95S 

14,532,253 

13,751,658 

5,SS4,935 

7,095,709 

720,014 

1,658,011 

1S24 

6,437,817 

8,010,438 

S69,336 

3,135,396 

2,003,024 

18,452,987 

1825 

6,027,892 

S,205, 1 18 

919,787 

3,206,726  2,310,449 

18,359,523 

1826 

4,477,942 

5,388,592 

735,497 

3,491,338  1 455,100 

14,093,369 

1827 

5,763,576 

7,1S4,459 

1,144,552 

3,545,578 

2,528,578 

17,638,165 

1828 

5,623,802 

6,S59,447 

1 ,1 65,763 

3,595.40511,804.003 

17,244,417 

The  value  of  the  hosiery  and  small  wares  shipped  to  the  United  States  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported,  one  year  with  another. 

The  export  of  cotton  yarn  to  the  United  States  in  1828,  was  valued  at  <£6,515,  in 
1823,  <£261;  1824  ^2,372;  1825,  <£1,817;  1826,  <£871;  1827,  =£1,515. 


The  plain  and  other  Cotton  Goods  exported  to  the  United  Stales,  were 

as  follows : 

PLAIN.  OTHER. 


Years. 

Yards. 

Value,  1. 

Y ards; 

Value,  i. 

1823 

14  202,580 

592,769 

24,046,801 

951,296 

1324 

15,771.618 

660,690 

26,171,669 

1,162,617 

1825 

13,222,548 

601,325 

33,549,124 

1,517,770 

1826 

9,858,224 

404,467 

21,446,139 

934,445 

1827 

17,526,489 

687,620 

35,330,320 

1,570,335 

1828 

10,359,707 

404,922 

25,840,720 

1,207,544 

Total  yar 

ds  exported. 

Years. 

Plain. 

Other. 

Lbs.  of  Yarn. 

1823 

152, 1S4,S67 

149,631,387 

27,378,98 6 

1824 

170,091,384 

174,559,749 

33,605,510 

1825 

158,039,781 

178,426.912 

32,641,604 

1826 

13S,159,7SS 

128,897,111 

42,179,661 

1827 

183,749,186 

181,543,618 

44,878,774 

182S 

189,475,956 

173,852,475 

50,505,75 1 

[The  preceding  statements,  2,  3,  4,  are  derived,  with  the  exception  of  a few  items, 
from  Mr.  Force's  very  valuable  National  Calendar  for  1831:  we  have  no  means  of 
supplying  the  amounts  for  1829,  1830  and  1831.  The  facts  stated,  however,  afford 
many  subjects  for  important  reflections.] 
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A considerable  portion  of  the  British  cotton  goods  sent  to  the  United  States,  are 
exported  to  other  places.  The  treasury  tables  do  not  discriminate  between  British 
and  other  foreign  goods  exported;  but  nearly  all  the  foreign  cotton  manufactures 
shipped  from  the  United  States,  are  of  British  origin.  Nankins  are  not  included 
in  these  tables. 

Exports  of  foreign  cotton  goods  from  the  U.  States  in  the  years  given. 


years 

Plain. 

Other. 

Hosiery. 

Yarn  and 

Thread. 

Total. 

1S21 

$320,302 

$379,710 

$2,330 

$6,532 

$708,874 

1822 

341,371 

572,626 

17,314 

8,817 

940,128 

1823' 

520,506 

206,502 

36,381 

24,767 

788,656 

1824 

608,068 

1,544,231 

79,191 

8,474 

2,239,964 

1325 

705,339 

1,105,252 

46,311 

9,412 

1,866,314 

1826 

682,407 

1,032,381 

74,462 

— 

1,789,250 

1827 

495,188 

964,909 

46,788 

63,413 

1,570,298 

1828 

406,623 

1,402,103 

44,938 

46,736 

1,900,400 

1829 

302,435 

751,871 

42,222 

27,656 

1,124,184 

1830 

475,171 

995,028 

57,104 

58,325 

1,585,528 

The  treasury  tables  have 
another  column  for  “All 
other  manufactures  ofcot- 
ton  paying  a duty  of  25 
per  cent.”  the  amount  of 
which  is  about  50,000  dol- 
lars a year,  and  should  be 
added  where  precision  is 
required. 

As  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  these  goods  exported 
were  entitled  to  drawback, 
— it  would  appear  that  they 
either  came  to  a bad  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  or 
were  originally  destined 
for  a foreign  one. 


(6) 

Exports  of  American  Cotton  Manufactures. 


1826 

1327 

1828 

1829 

1830 

White  piece  goods, 

$821,629 

$951,001 

$887,628 

$981,370 

$964,196 

Printed  do. 

68,884 

45,120 

76,012 

145,024 

61,800 

Nankin,  - - 

8,903 

14,750 

5,149 

1,878 

1,093 

Twist,  Yarn,  &c. 

11,135 

11,175 

12,570 

3,849 

24,744 

All  other,  - - 

227,574 

137,368 

2S,873 

127,336 

266,350 

$1,138,125 

$1,159,414 

$1,010,232 

$1,259,457 

S 1 ,3 1 8,1  S3 

The  preceding  shews  the  real  values  in  the  years  given — 1826  is  the  first  year  in 

which  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  is  stated. 
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ENGLISH  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS,  & C. 1830. 

Statement  shewing  the  weight  of  Yarn  in  manufactured  goods  exported 
from  England , alone , in  1830. 


Description. 

JVo.  of  Yds. 

yards 
in  each 
piece. 

No.  of 
pieces . 

Weight 
of  yarn 
in  each 

lbs.  of  Yarn. 

Calicoes,  printed, 

159,432,588 

28 

5,694,021 

4 

0 

22,676,084 

Calicoes,  plain,  - 

190,262,992 

24 

7,927,625 

5 

12 

45,583,843 

Cambrics  and  Muslins, 

19,705,623 

20 

285,28! 

2 

8 

2,463,203 

Velveteens,  Velvets,  Cords,  &c. 

4,999,930 

60 

81,682 

20 

1,633,640 

Quillings  and  Ribs, 

93,857 

60 

16  643 

9 

140,587 

Cotton  and  Linen  mixed, 

2.097  767 

40 

52,444 

8 

419,552 

Ginghams,  - 

1,231,160 

20 

61,558 

2 

8 

153.895 

Ticks,  Checks  and  Stripes,  - 

491,440 

50 

9,829 

20 

196,580 

Dimities,  - - - 

249,702 

60 

4,161 

8 

33,288 

Damask  and  Diaper, 

33.294 

36 

914 

10 

9,240 

Nankins,  .... 

3,471,048 

50 

69,423 

8 

555. 3S4 

Lawns  and  Lenos, 

17.405 

20 

870 

1 

870 

Lace,  ..... 

69,603,688 

30 

2,320,122 

0 

4 

580,030 

Imitation  Shawl  Cloths, 

73,080 

12 

6,090 

2 

8 

15.325 

Counterpanes  and  Quilts, 

74,648 

no. 

74,648 

7 

0 

522,636 

Shawls  and  Hdkfs. 

243,536 

doz. 

243,536 

2 

8 

618  835 

Tapes,  Bobbins,  Sic. 

86,684 

ft 

86,684 

1 

0 

86  684 

Hosiery,  .... 

346,313 

tt 

346,313 

2 

8 

779,204 

Unenumerated, 

80,404 

£ 

per  £ stg. 

10 

864,040 

Total  amount  of  Yarn  exported  in  manufactured  goods,  77,272,820 
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Exports  to  United  Slates. 

Cotton  Yarn  29,736  lbi 

do.  Thread 


Printed  Calicoes 
Plain  do. 

Cambrics  and  Muslins 
Velveteens,  &c. 

Quillings 

Cotton  & linen  mixed 
Ginghams 
Lawns  and  Lenoes 
Imitation  Shawl  Cloths 
Lace 

Counterpanes  and  Quilts 
Shawls  and  Hdkfs. 

Tapes  and  Bobbins 
Hosiery 

Unenumerated  J 

Yarn  Exported. 

United  States 
Belgium 
British  N.,A. 

Hanse  Towns 
India  and  China 
Naples  and  Sicily 
Russia 
Sardinia 

Trieste,  Venice  and  Austria 
Turkey  and  Levant 


220,611  lbs 
31,505,709  yds 
12,937,310  yds 
189,120  yds 
70,022  yds 
1,825  yds 
109,047  yds 
140,288  yds 
50  yd 

67,944  yds 
4,447,526  yds 
4,457  No 
13,090  doz 
48,095  doz 
41,778  doz 
L.  23,727 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Hanse  Towns 

India  and  China 

Mexico 

Poitugal 

Spain 

Sardinia 

Turkey 


yd3.  2,1 17,0000' 
•27,355,000 

11.388.000 

20.500.000 
20,000,000 
10  500,000 

4,600,000 

20,000,000 

18.800.000 


Printed  Calicoes  Exported. 


lbs.  29,736 

7.400.000 
162,000 

22,000,000 

3.400.000 
3 300,000 

17,500,000 

2.750.000 
2,800  000 

1.800.000 


United  States 
Belgium 
Hanse  Towns 
India  and  China 
Mexico 

Portugal  and  Azores 
Sardinia  and  Tuscany 
Turkey  and  Levant 


yds. 


31,505,709 

15.700.000 

15.300.000 

10,000,000 

6,600,000 

8,260,000 

22,000,000 

7,400,000 


Plain  Calicoes  Exported. 

United  States  yds.  12,937,300 


JVankins  Exported. 

Hanse  Towns  yds.  2,620,000 

Cambrics  and  Muslins  Exported. 

United  States,  yds.  189,120 

Belgium  1,050,000 

Hanse  Towns  2,900,000 

India  and  China  2,400,000 

Russia  1,533,000 

Turkey  and  Levant  8,950,000' 

Lace  Exported. 

United  States  yds.  4,447,528 

Belgium  15,000,000 

British  N.  A.  3,000,000 

Hanse  Towns  36,000,000 

India  and  China  761,000 

Naples  and  Sicily  5,244,000 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany  2,665,000 

Increase  in  Exports,  1830. 

Cotton  Yarn  5,436,051  lbs; 

do.  Thread  169,117  lbs. 

Printed  Calicoes  30,548,5S6  yds 

Plain  do.  10,296  444  yds 

Cambrics  and  Muslins  1,946,534  yds 

Ginghams  461,526  yds 

Cotton  and  Linen  mixed  474,844  yds 
Nankins  1,684,093  yds 

Lace  30,581,378  yds 

Counterpanes  28,367  No. 

Shawls  78,091  doz 


Consumption  of  Cotton  Goods  in  England  in  1830. 


American 
Brazil 
West  India 
Egyptian 
East  India 
Taken  fron 


Deduct  Yarn  spun  in  Scotland, 

Total  spun  in  England 
Exported  in  Manufactured  Goods 
in  Yarn, 
in  Thread 

Yarn  sent  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

Exported  in  mixed  manufactures  not  enumerate 
consumed  in  candlewick,  bands,  healds,  &c, 
Balance,  home  consumption  and  stock, 


Bags. 

Average. 

lbs. 

Weekly  av’ge 

536,497 

335  lbs. 

179,726,495 

10,317—13 

182,926 

185 

32,926,680 

3,518—2 

14,149 

300 

4,244,700 

272—5 

23,978 

250 

5,994,500 

461—6 

47,700 

330 

15,741,000 

917—16 

27,000 

290 

7,830,000 

519—12 

832,250 

246,463,375 

16,004—42 

oz.  per  i 

lb. 

26,967,869 

Scotland 

m 

219,495,506  lbs. 

- 

- 

22,924,955 

- 

- 

198,570,551 

. 

- 

- 77,272  820  lbs. 

_ 

_ 

_ 62,694,302 

- 

1,074,931 

- 

- 

- 5,000,000 

8,000,000 

42,528,498- 


-.196,570,551 
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England, 

Scotland, 


(7,  continued. 

Cotton  consumed  in  England  and  Scotland,  1830, 

Bags.  Bags.  Bags— 1829 

146,449 weekly  average  14,354 — 41  12,251 

S5.810  do.  1,659—1  1,421 


852,259 


Cotton  spun 
do. 


in  England  in  1830, 
in  Scotland,  do. 


*Or  120,640  bags  in  the  year. 


16,004—42 

Weekly  increase  1830, 
196,510,551  lbs.— In  1829, 


22,934,955 

do 

219,495,508 

do. 

Increase  in  1830, 


13,6S4 

2,320* 

164,626,399  lbs. 
19,836-965 


184,463,364 
35,032,142  lbs. 


03”  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  permanent  committee  are  indebted  for  this  interest* 
ing  statement  of  the  particular  exports  of  England,  observes — “I  have  made  a hasty  cal- 
culation, and  if  l am  correct,  all  the  English  cotton  goods  sent  to  this  country  will  re- 
quire only  about  27,000  bales  at  335  lbs.  to  the  bale — and  this  by  adding  10  per  cent,  to 
the  weight  of  the  manufactured  goods  for  loss  in  spinning,  &c.” 

Now  let  us  apply  these  (acts  to  the  business  at  home. 


White  Cotton  Goods, 

Imports  and  Exports 
Imports. 

- $2,487,804  - 

4,356,675 

FOR  1830. 

E.rports. 

$475,171 

• 

Consumption . 
$2,012,633 

Printed,  Sic. 

995,028 

3,361,647 

Hosiery,  8cc. 

387,454 

57,104 

330,350 

Yarn  and  Thread, 

172,785 

58,325 

114,460 

All  other, 

229,375 

55,310 

174,065 

$7,634,093 

$1,640,938 

$5,993,155. 

The  real  cost  of  the  cotton  goods,  so  shewn  to  be  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1830,  according  to  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  (the  treasury  tables) 

was  - $5,993,115 

of  which  about  four-fifths  were  of  English  manufacture,  or  the  worth  of  $4,794,524 
To  make  the  whole  quantity  of  English  goods  imported  in  1830,  requir- 
ed, as  above  stated,  9,045,000  lbs.  cotton — one-fifth  deducted  leaves 
7,236,000,  say  at  10  cents,  723,600 

$4,070,924 

Then,  so  far  as  the  export  of  cotton  to  England,  and  the  consumption  of  English  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  the  United  States,  are  concerned — we  sell  to  England  723,600  dol- 
lars’ worth,  and  purchase  of  her  4,794,524  dollars’  worth — leaving  a clear  balance  in 
favor  of  English  labor  in  the  large  sum  of  $4,070,924,  on  this  account  only!  And  the 
market  for  cotton  in  England,  because  of  our  consumption  of  her  cotton  manufactures, 
extending  to  no  more  than  $723,000,  is  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  raw  cotton  consum- 
ed in  the  factories  of  the  United  States,  being  nearly  78,000,000  lbs.  But  this  is  not  all — 
about  one-third  of  the  cotton  sent  to  us  from  England,  made  up  into  piece  goods,  is  not 
of  American  growth — as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  table  (2). 

With  these  exhibits,  we  leave  the  whole  subject  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader.  We 
receive,  at  the  utmost,  $723,600  for  cotton,  and  pay,  at  the  least,  $4,794,524  for  cotton 
goods — the  balance  is  tor  the  subsistence  and  profit  of  English  laborers,  the  support  of 
English  agriculture,  and  the  payment  of  English  taxes  and  rates.  A little  while  hence,  if 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton  proceeds  as  it  now  is  going  on,  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  balance  will  be  for  the  subsistence  and  profit  of  American  labor  and  American  agri- 
culture— and  there  will  be  a surplus  of  cottons  supplied  lor  exportation  in  a much  larger 
amount  than  this  balance — it  being  clearly  manifest  from  present  exports  to  foreign 
places,  (probably  exceeding  $1,500, U00,  in  1831)  that  certain  descriptions  of  our  goods 
are  fully  competent,  because  ot  their  cheapness  of  price  and  goodness  of  quality,  to  meet 
like  articles  made  in  England— as  is  proved  from  this  fact,  that  the  American  goods  ex- 
ported iu  1830,  were  pretty  nearly  equal  in  value  to  that  of  all  theforeign  cotton  goods 
exported  by  us  in  that  year,  the  drawback  on  the  latter  being  obtained — and  both  were 
sent  abroad  free  of  duty,  to  encounter  one  another  in  distant  markets. 
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The  committee  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain, 
and  other  manufactures  of  clay,  in  the  United  States,  report: 

That  there  are  twenty-one  furnaces,  containing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pots,  for  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  located  as  follows,  viz: 


At  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 

6 

furnaces, 

with  38  pots. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

2 

< t 

12 

N.  York,  and  its  vicinity,  3 

<< 

22 

Philadelphia 

1 

( l 

6 

Baltimore 

2 

< f 

12 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4 

< t 

32 

Wellsburg  “ 

2 

a 

12 

Wheeling,  Va. 

1 

i t 

6 

The  committee  have  received  authentic  information  from  two  of  the 
most  extensive  manufactories  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  These  two 
establishments  have  had  in  operation  for  several  years  past,  4 furnaces 
with  28  pots. 

They  employ  a capital  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

dollars $450,000 

They  manufacture  annually,  flint-glass  of  the  value  of  more 

than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  ...  400,000 

They  pay  in  wages  annually,  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  - 140,000 

They  give  constant  employment  to  two  hundred  and 

eighty -four  men  and  eighty-five  boys.  Men  and  boys  369 

The  number  of  persons  subsisted  from  the  wages  of  the 

workmen  employed,  is  fourteen  hundred.  Persons  1,400 

The  annual  consumption  of  the  most  important  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  is  as  follows,  viz: 

403  tons  or  806,000  lbs.  of  lead,  from  the  mines  of  Illinois  and 

Missouri. 

250  do  500,000  do  pearl  ashes,  from  Maine  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont. 

750  do  sand  from  the  river  Delaware. 

1,750  do  52,500  bushels  coal,  chiefly  from  Virginia. 

19,000  do  6,200  cords  wood,  chiefly  from  Maine. 

28  do  56,000  lbs.  saltpetre,  imported. 

200  do  fire  clay,  imported. 

100  do  of  other  materials,  iron,  brass,  tin,  &c.  used  for  trimmings, 
all  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  amounting  an- 
nually to  forty  thousand  dollars  - - $40,000. 

The  tonnage  employed  by  them  annually,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  raw  materials  and  fuel,  to  the  factories,  is  twenty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  tons,  ...  ...  Tons  22,500 

And  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  Tons  750 
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The  tonnage  employed  for  transporting  the  manufactured 
glass-ware,  to  the  various  markets  in  the  U.  States, 
is  four  thousand  eight  hundred  tons,  measurement, 
Estimated  to  he  equal  to  the  constant  employment  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  .... 
The  glass-ware  annually  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  forty-two  thousand  dollars,  and  employs 
seven  hundred  tons  (measurement)  of  shipping, 
Equal  to  the  constant  employment  of  one  vessel  of  one 
hundred  tons  - .... 


4,SO0 

450 


700 

100 


Tons  1,300  28,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  factories  employ  transiently  twenty- 
eight  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  which,  by  an  estimate  of  the  length  of 
the  voyages  coastwise,  is  equal  to  the  constant  employment  of  thirteen 
hundred  tons  of  shipping. 

The  pots  used  in  these  factories  being  somewhat  larger  than  the 
average  size,  and  a greater  proportion  of  the  ware  being  wrought  into 
articles  for  cut-glass,  which,  with  the  cost  of  trimmings,  makes  the  ave- 
rage amount  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  glass  to 
each  pot  used,  the  committee,  from  the  best  data  they  could  procure, 
have  estimated  that  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  pots  at  the 
other  factories,  turns  out,  annually,  about  eight  thousand  dollars, — mak- 
ing together  the  amount  of  near  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally, .........  Say  $900,000 

To  winch  add  the  product  of  the  two  factories  named,  400,000 

$1,300,000 

Making  the  total  amount  of  flint-glass  now  made  in  the  United  States, 
equal  to  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  committee  find  from  information  received,  that  the  raw  materi- 
als used  in  most  of  the  factories  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  fac- 
tories named, — because  a greater  proportion  of  their  wares  are  of  the 
more  common  and  plain  kinds,  and  not  intended  for  the  higher  finish 
by  cutting;  while  in  those  named  the  cost  of  cutting  and  of  trimmings 
is  included.  They  therefore  estimate  that  the  whole  quantity  of  mate- 
rials consumed  in  the  twenty-one  furnaces  is  equal  to 


1,450 

tons  or 

2,900,000 

lbs.  of  lead. 

900 

do 

1,800,000 

pearl  ashes. 

2,600 

do 

sand. 

1,000 

do 

fire-clay. 

100 

do 

200,000 

lbs.  of  saltpetre. 

The  wood  and  coal  for  fuel,  and  other  materials,  being  in  the  same 
proportion  between  the  factories  named,  and  the  whole  now  in  the 
United  States,  the  transportation  by  land  and  by  water  must  be  in  the 
same  proportion  also,  and  employ  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  as 
well  as  many  thousand  workmen  and  labourers,  in  the  various  branches 
of  business  to  provide  the  raw  materials,  and  the  fuel  consumed. 

The  consumption  of  lead  alone  is  one-sixth  part  of  all  that  is  now 
made  in  the  country. 

The  first  manufactory  of  flint-glass,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in 
the  United  Statos,  was  established  at  Pittsburg  in  1812,  and  the  next, 
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near  Boston,  in  1816;  from  these  the  others  have  sprung  up  in  rapid 
succession.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  these  establishments,  the 
country  was  supplied  with  flint-glass  principally  from  England,  and,  al- 
though the  price  of  glassware  was  then  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
at  the  present  day,  yet,  owing  to  the  many  embarrassments  attending 
the  commencement  of  a new  manufacture,  and  the  uncertainty  of  sales 
from  a variety  of  causes,  great  losses  were  sustained  by  the  proprie- 
tors. By  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  home  market  was  secured  to  the  do- 
mestic manufacture — since  which  the  improvements  made  in  the  art, 
the  increased  skill  of  the  workmen,  and  the  regularity  of  the  demand, 
have  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  meet  the  present  reduced  prices, 
(which  are  fully  one-third  less  than  in  1816,)  and  to  obtain  a fair  re- 
muneration for  their  investments.  The  present  extent  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  flint-glass  is  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  amount.  The  whole  im- 
portation of  all  kinds  of  glass-ware  (other  than  window-glass)  in  1830, 
according  to  the  treasury  report,  was  $325,000;  of  this  amount,  about 
$75,000  were  apothecaries’  vials,  bottles  and  demijohns,  and  of  the  re- 
sidue, nearly  or  quite  one-half,  it  is  presumed,  consisted  of  fancy  arti- 
cles from  France,  and  common  tumblers  from  Germany,  leaving  about 
$125,000,  at  the  custom  house  valuation,  of  English  flint-glass-ware,  an 
amount  scarcely  exceeding  the  exportation  of  American  flint  glass-war# 

The  flint-glass  ware  still  imported  from  England  is  principally  from 
New-Castle,  and  exclusively  on  the  English  manufacturers’  account, 
and  generally  in  English  vessels,  consigned  to  English  agents  or 
houses  here,  and  uniformly  forced  upon  the  American  market  at  a loss 
of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  upon  the  lowest  price  it  can  be  purchased 
for  with  cash,  by  the  American  merchant,  from  the  English  manufac- 
turers; and  it  is  well  known  that  very  few,  if  any,  and  perhaps  not  a 
single  order  has  been  sent  to  England  by  an  American  merchant  for 
flint-glass  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  is  then  fair  to  presume, 
that  the  glass-ware  thus  imported  is  either  undervalued  in  the  invoices, 
to  lessen  the  duties  established  by  our  laws,  or  consists  of  the  surplus 
and  refuse  stock  of  the  English  manufacturers  on  hand,  from  time  to 
time,  which  is  shipped  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
drawback  of  the  excise  duty  in  England,  and  the  bounty,  allowed  on  its 
exportation. 

The  present  duty  here  is  two  cents  per  pound,  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  present  excise  duty  in  England  is  forty-nine  shillings  sterling 
per  cwt.  and,  on  exportation,  the  manufacturers  receive  sixty-one 
shillings  and  six  pence  sterling  per  cwt.  making  the  bounty  on  export- 
ation twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  per  cwt.  or  about  two 
and  thrde  quarter  cents  on  every  pound.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
the  bounty,  thus  allowed  on  exportation,  was  in  consideration  of  a duty, 
or  excise,  imposed  on  the  raw  materials;  the  fact  however  is  other- 
wise— there  is  no  duty  in  England  on  the  raw  materials  for  the  compo- 
sition of  glass,  excepting  upon  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  this  country, 
which  does  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  a cent  per  pound  of  glass. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  English  manufacturers  why  they  should 
be  allowed  a bounty  on  exportation  was,  that  the  outlay  of  capital  was 
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oppressively  burthened  by  the  levy  of  the  excise  which  was  formerly 
ninety-eight  shillings  sterling,  and  the  bounty  formerly  allowed  twenty- 
five  shillings  per  cwt.  In  1825  the  excise  being  reduced  to  forty-nine 
shillings,  the  bounty  allowed  over  and  above  a drawback  of  the  excise, 
was  also  reduced  to  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cwt.  which  is  a 
clear  and  actual  bonus  to  the  English  manufacturers  of  more  than  two 
and  a half  cents  on  every  pound  of  glass  exported,  over  all  duties  on 
the  raw  materials,  leaving  the  real  protection  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer by  the  present  tariff,  only  about  sixteen  per  cent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  satisfied  with  the 
existing  duty  on  imported  fiint-glass — but  should  any  alteration  be 
deemed  necessary,  they  would  prefer  that  the  whole  duty  on  plain  glass 
should  be  levied  specifically  on  the  weight, — which  mode  would  be 
the  fairest,  putting  at  rest  any  question  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  and 
placing  the  American  importers  upon  equal  ground  with  the  English 
manufacturers,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  duties. 

A repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  protection 
now  afforded  by  the  tariff,  might  not  wholly  stop  the  manufacture  of  it 
in  this  country — but  a great  influx  of  the  foreign  article  would  undoubt- 
edly ensue,  and  by  thus  overstocking  the  market,  cause  a very  great 
and  general  distress  among  the  manufacturers,  and  those  possessing 
but  limited  means  would  sink  under  the  pressure:  and  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect would  be,  to  advance  the  prices  of  both  the  foreign  and  domestic 
article  greatly  beyond  the  present  rates,  and  consequently  increase 
the  charge  to  the  consumer. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  se- 
veral manufactories  of  green  bottles,  demijohns  and  apothecaries’  ware 
and  shop  furniture,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  procure  detailed 
statements  of  their  extent,  except  from  the  large  establishment  ofDyott, 
at  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia.  “This  establishment  is  on  a more 
extensive  scale  than  any  other  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  four  furnaces,  melting  about  8,000  lbs.  per  day,  averaging 
about  twelve  hundred  tons  per  annum,  which  is  blown  into  apotheca- 
ries’ phials,  bottles,  shop  furniture,  &c.  This  glass  is  composed  of 
materials  altogether  the  production  of  the  American  soil,  and  about  fif- 
teen thousand  barrels  of  rosin,  from  North  Carolina,  are  annually  con- 
sumed as  fuel,  in  preference  to  wood  or  coal; — from  250  to  300  men 
and  boys  are  constantly  employed.  Previous  to  the  late  tariff,  this  es- 
tablishment struggled  hard  for  existence,  against  foreign  competition, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  being  closed, — since  its  enactment,  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  glass-ware  of  this  description  is  nearly  suspended: 
and  the  prices  have  been  reduced  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  quality  of 
the  ware  is  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  foreign  manufacture. 
It  is  believed  that  a reduction  of  the  tariff’  would  operate  a destruction 
of  this  establishment,  and,  after  a short  time,  produce  an  increase  in 
the  prices  of  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  throw  out  of  employ  a great 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens.” 

The  committee  have  not  been  informed  of  more  than  one  manufac- 
tory of  black  glass  bottles,  carboys  and  demijohns;  this  is  near  Boston, 
employing  a capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  making  six  thousand 
groce  of  bottles  annually,  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys,  who  re- 
ceive in  wages  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  a year,  and  consuming 
annually, 
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50,000  bushels,  or  2,000  tons  of  coal,  from  Virginia. 


11,000 

do 

300 

do 

wood-ashes,  from  families. 

9,010 

do 

350 

do 

leached  barilla,  from  soap  factories. 

1,450 

do 

50 

do 

marine  salt. 

500 

casks 

200 

do 

lime,  from  Maine. 

50 

do 

fire  clay,  imported. 

150 

do 

clay,  from  New  York. 

75 

do 

sandstone,  from  New  York. 

500 

do 

sand,  from  the  sea-shore. 

4,000 

crates 

for  packages,  from  Maine. 

Employing  upwards  of  4,000  tons  of  shipping  for  transportation,  equal 
to  450  tons  constantly. 

The  committee  are  not  advised  of  more  than  one  manufactory  of 
crown  window-glass  yet  in  full  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
recently  built  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory  has  iiq  operation,  near 
Boston,  one  furnace  with  six  pots, 

Employs  a capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  $150,000 
Manufactures  annually,  glass  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 

thousand  dollars,  ------  $100,000 

Gives  constant  employment  to  fifty-five  men  and  ten  boys, 

Men  and  boys,  65 

Pays  annually,  as  wages,  about  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars, .........  $23,000 

The  annual  consumption  of  materials  and  fuel  is  as  follows,  viz: 

200,000  lbs.  or  100  tons  pearl  ashes,  mostly  from  Maine. 

12.000  do  6 do  saltpetre,  imported. 

250  casks,  or  100  do  lime,  from  Maine. 

26.000  lbs.  or  13  do  dry  soda,  imported  from  France. 

2,000  do  1 do  refined  borax,  imported. 

80  do  marine  salt. 

150  do  clay,  from  Europe. 

250  do  sand,  from  New  Jersey. 

900  cords,  or  2,700  do  wood,  from  Maine. 

65.000  bush,  or  2,600  do  coal,  from  Virginia. 

Employing  six  thousand  tons  of  shipping  for  the  transportation  of  ma- 
terials and  fuel  to  the  factory,  equal  to  the  constant  employment  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

The  committee  are  advised  of  the  existence  of  twenty-three  manu- 
factories of  cylinder  window-glass  in  the  United  States,  viz: 

At  Chelmsford,  Mass.  .....  1 

Keene,  N.  14.  - - - - - 1 

Burlington,  Vt.  ....  -1 

Wellington,  Con.  .....  1 

Geneva,  N.  Y.  - - ...  1 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  - - - - - -1 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  ...  ...  4 

Brownsville,  Pa.  ------  4 

Baltimore,  Md.  ...  - 1 

Cumberland,  Md.  ....  1 

Washington,  D.  C.  - - - - - 1 

Wheeling,  Va.  - - - - - 2 
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Zanesville,  Ohio,  -----  1 

Moscow,  Ohio,  ------  1 

Williamsport,  Pa.  -----  1 

Geneva,  Pa.  ------  1 

It  is  believed  there  are  several  others,  but  no  information  of  their  lo- 
cation has  been  received. 

The  committee  have  not  obtained  a detailed  statement  of  the  extent 
of  these  manufactories  of  cylinder  window-glass,  except  in  the  follow- 
ing single  instance: 

At  Chelmsford,  Mass,  one  furnace  with  two  pots  employs  a capital 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  -----  $30,000 

Pays  in  wages  annually  to  thirty-five  men  in  the  factory,  10,000 

Manufactures  annually,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  boxes  of 

glass  amounting  to  37,000 

And  consumes  annually, 

2,000  cords  of  wood,  as  fuel. 

150  tons  of  sand,  from  New  Jersey. 


50 

do 

pot  ashes,  from  Maine  and  Vermont. 

25 

do 

saltpetre,  imported. 

75 

do 

lime,  from  Maine. 

30 

do 

wood-ashes. 

12 

do 

fire  clay,  imported. 

The  committee  have  no  data  to  determine  whether  the  extent  of 
this  factory  is  a fair  average  of  the  whole  number,  many  of  them  are 
known  to  be  more  extensive,  but  estimating  the  others  by  this  one,  it 
follows  that  the  twenty-three  cylinder  glass  factories  employs  as  capi- 


tal,   $690,000 

Pay  annually  in  wages,  ------  230,000 

Give  employment  to  eight  hundred  men  - - Men,  800 

Produce  in  window-glass,  172,500  boxes,  or  S, 625, 000  sq.  ft.  amount- 
ing in  value  to  - - - ...  $851,000 

Thus  the  whole  amount  of  glass  now  annually  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  at  least  of 

Flint  glass-ware,  -------  1,300,000 

Glass  bottles,  phials,  apothecaries’  ware,  demijohns,  car- 
boys, &c.  -------  200,000 

Crown  window-glass,  ......  150,000 

Cylinder  window-glass,  ------  851,000 


Making  a total  of  -----  $2,501,00 

The  whole  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  must  exceed  eighteen  hundred,  ...  1,800 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  is  equal  to  $600,000 

Subsisting  a population  of  nine  thousand  persons,  - - 9,000 

The  committee  have  not  been  advised  of  the  extent  of  two  or  three 


manufactures  of  porcelain;  these  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  are  con- 
tending with  the  many  obstacles  which  are  consequent  to  new  under- 
takings of  this  kind.  The  materials  for  the  composition  of  this  article 
are  abundant  in  the  country,  and  many  years  cannot  elapse  before  it 
forms  an  important  item  of  domestic  manufacture,  nor  have  they  been 
able  to  collect  detailed  statements  of  other  manufactures  from  clay; 
these  are  very  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  country — but 
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their  extent,  the  amount  of  capital  or  number  of  hands  employed,  or 
the  aggregate  amount  of  their  products,  cannot  be  ascertained,  without 
great  labour,  and  much  time,  which  the  committee  have  not  been  able 
to  devote  to  this  branch  of  their  inquiries. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  BINNEY, 

For  the  committee. 

Boston , February  13,  1832. 

APPENDIX  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  F.  Lorenz,  at  Pittsburg,  has  three  glass  houses,  making  month- 
ly, at  each — 

1,500  boxes  window-glass,  100  feet  each, 

1,000  dollars’  worth  of  hollow  ware, 

Employing  102  hands — 

Consuming  annually — 7,000  cords  wood, 

700  tons  sand, 

1,000  bbls.  salt, 

40,000  lbs.  scorch’d  salts,  or  potash, 

150,000  bushels  coal, 

With  ashes,  lime,  &c.  &c. 

Cost  for  labor  about  2,500  dollars  a month — “or  double  the  amount 
paid  in  England,  and  three  times  the  amount  paid  in  Germany,  for  mak- 
ing the  same  quantity.”  But  “glass  (green)  sells  now  for  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  price  that  it  did  during  the  war.” 

Mr.  Lorenz  also  mentions  the  following  glass  houses  in  “this  vicini- 
ty”— at  Birmingham,  New  Geneva,  New  Albany,  Bridgeport  and  Per- 
rypolis,  one  each,  and  two  at  Williamsport,  one  of  hollow  ware,  mak- 
ing 3,500  dollars’  worth,  monthly;  each  of  which,  Mr.  L.  observes,  may 
be  estimated  as  about  the  same  in  produce  as  each  of  his  own.  And 
Mr.  Bakewell  estimates  the  value  of  the  window  glass  and  bottles  made 
at,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  at  mere  than  500,000  dollars 
a year. 

Another  glass  factory  is  reported  at  Brownsville,  making  about 

20,000  dollars  worth  annually. 


On  the  whole,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  value  of 
the  glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  $3,000,000 
The  amount  of  persons  employed,  - - is  no.  2,140 

Do  do  subsisted,  - - no.  10,800 

Do  wages  annually  paid,  - - dolls.  720,000 

And  this  pleasing  fact  is  manifest — that,  while  the  workmen  obtain 
high  wages,  by  which  they  and  their  families  are  plentifully  and  com- 
fortably subsisted,  there  has  been  a general  decline  in  the  selling  price 
of  glass,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  before  protection  was  afforded 
to  this  interesting  manufacture,  of  about  50  per  centum.  And  further, 
that  a large  part  of  the  materials  used  would  have  had  but  a small 
value,  if  any  value  at  all,  except  because  of  these  factories,  in  many 
places. 

In  the  preceding  amounts  of  persons  employed  or  subsisted,  or 
wages  paid,  no  regard  is  had  to  the  very  numerous  individuals  employed 
by,  or  making  profit  upon  the  supply  or  preparation  of  materials,  in  the 
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transportation  of  them,  by  land  or  water,  to  the  factories,  or  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  articles  made  to  the  markets  for  them — the  value  of  all 
which  must  be  much  larger  than  the  sum  paid  to  workmen  employed 
in  the  manufacture  itself — which  probably  subsists,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, not  less  than  25,000  persons — affording  for  the  whole  an  average 
annual  value  of  120  dollars  each,  including,  of  course,  interest  on  capi- 
tal earned. 


MANUFACTURE  ©F  CABINET  WARE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  manufacture  of 
cabinet  ware,  and  the  materials  employed  in  the  same,  Report — 

That  from  the  limited  time  for  making  the  necessary  enquiries,  (as  the 
article  is  manufactured  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States),  they 
find  it  impossible  to  offer  such  a report  as  might  be  conclusive.  But  from 
the  best  information  they  have  been  able  to  obtain, — they  give  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result: 

That  from  the  encouragement  already  afforded  by  the  protecting  system, 
which  gives  a fair  competition  with  the  imported  article,  the  latter  has  been 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  our  market.  The  article  is  now  manufac- 
tured at  30  per  cent,  less , than  for  the  several  years  past. 

It  is  ascertained,  from  statistical  examination,  that  there  is  manufactured 


in  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000 

Foreign  materials,  on  which  duty  is  paid  800,000 

Foreign  and  domestic,  on  which  duty  is  not  paid  4,500,000 

Number  of  men  employed  15,000 

Amount  paid  lor  labor  4,700,000 


The  article,  has  become  one  of  considerable  export.  It  is  carried  in 
American  ships  to  Canton,  in  China,  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  also  a number  of  vessels,  from  our  principal  ports,  constantly  em- 
ployed in  bringing  mahogany  to  this  country. 

It  has  also  become  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  for  the  employment  of  vessels  in  our  coasting  trade. 

Under  the  existing  duty,  the  committee  are  satisfied,  that  this  branch  of 
our  manufactures  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  to  advantage,  to  all  en- 
gaged therein-,  as  also  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large. 

They  therefore  hope,  that  no  diminution  of  the  present  duty  may  be 
made,  as,  under  the  present  protection,  it  affords  only  a moderate  compen- 
sation to  the  manufacturer — the  domestic  competition  reducing  profits  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  the  manufacture  can  be  sustained.  Should,  how- 
ever, any  reduction  be  made — the  business  will  be,  in  a great  measure, 
abandoned,  because  of  the  want  of  certainty  in  the  market,  and  that  dis- 
tress ensue  to  the  poorer  classes  of  citizens  employed,  that  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  report  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CLARKSON  CROLIUS,  Chairman. 


New  York,  Nov.  1,  1831. 
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MEMORIAL 

OF  THE 

MEW-YORK  CONVEYTIOY, 

TO  TH* 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


Presented  March  26,  1832,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures. 


In  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry 
Assembled  at  New  York , Oct.  26,  1931. 

Resolved , That  a committee  he  appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  Con- 
gress, enforcing  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  protection  of  our  domestic 
industry, — whatever  reduction  of  duties  may  be  expedient  on  articles  not 
conflicting  with  that  industry. 

Referred  to  a committee  of  one  from  each  state — Mr.  Wingate,  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Vermont,  Mr.  A.  H.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts 
[chairman,)  Mr.  Cozzens,  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Buel,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Darcey,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hemphill,  oi 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Dupont  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Tiernan,  of  Maryland,  and  Mr, 
Green,  of  Ohio. 

Boston,  March  19,  1832. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  send  you  enclosed,  a memorial  to  Congress, 
prepared  hy  order  of  a Convention  field  at  New  York  in  October  last, 
which  you  would  oblige  mo  by  presenting  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  EVERETT. 

Honourable  Andrew  Stevenson, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  : 

The  memorial  of  a Convention  of  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  assembled 
at  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  October  last, 

Respectfully  showeth: 

That,  having  been  deputed  by  a large  number  of  their  fellow  citizens 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  meet  together,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
might  appear  suitable  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  they 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  address  themselves  to  your  honorable  bo- 
dy, and  to  state  their  views  upon  the  economical  condition  and  policy 
10 
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of  the  country.  Belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  a class  of  the  people 
whose  interests  are  directly  involved  in  the  measures  that  may  be  taken 
by  the  Government  in  regard  to  this  subject,  their  opinions  are  in  general 
the  results  of  their  own  experience;  and  they  venture  to  solicit  for  them 
the  attention  which  may  he  due  from  enlightened  legislators  to  the  ob- 
servations and  conclusions  of  practical  men. 

The  leading  object  of  your  memorialists,  in  the  present  communica- 
tion, is  to  pray  your  honorable  body  to  continue  the  duties  on  imported 
foreign  articles  which  were  intended  for  the  protection  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures, whatever  reduction  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  make  in  the 
duties  on  such  imported  foreign  articles  as  do  not  enter  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  our  own  industry.  The  crisis  in  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  the  government,  which  will  be  the  effect  of  the  approaching  exj 
tinction  of  the  public  debt,  will  render  it  practicable,  and  consequently 
proper,  to  reduce,  very  considerably,  the  amount  of  the  revenue ; but, 
your  memorialists  believe  that  this  reduction  may  be  made,  and  that  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  country  imperiously  requires  that  it  should  be 
made,  without  infringing  on  the  principle  of  protection.  In  support  of 
tins  opinion,  they  respectfully  submit  the  following  suggestions. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware  that  it  has  been  sometimes  questioned, 
whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  possesses,  under  the  consti- 
tution, the  right  of  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imported  articles  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manufactures;  but  they  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  at  large  at  present  upon  the  discussion  of  this  point.  Their 
views  respecting  it  are  fully  stated  in  their  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  they  respectfully  solicit  your  attention.  They 
consider  it  as  well  established,  by  the  facts  and  arguments  contained  in 
that  address,  that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  foreign  articles,  which  are  or  may  be  abundantly  produced  in 
this  country,  u7as  one  of  the  main  objects  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  in  view  in  forming  and  adopting  the  federal  constitution  ; that 
the  constitution  expressly  confers  upon  the  government  the  power  of 
laying  duties  at  discretion  for  any  purpose  which  they  may  deem  condu- 
cive to  the  general  welfare,  and  particularly  for  that  of  regulating  com- 
merce; that  the  language  of  the  preamble  of  the  first  revenue  act,  and  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  government  ever  since,  prove  that  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  constitution  were  understood  by  the  framers  of  that  in- 
strument, and  by  all  their  distinguished  successors  in  the  administration, 
and  in  Congress,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  include  that  of  imposing  duties 
on  imported  foreign  articles  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  indus- 
try. The  correctness  of  these  opinions  is  also  admitted  by  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  those  persons  who  doubt  the  expedien- 
cy of  the  protecting  policy!  Of  the  very  respectable  assembly  of  delegates 
from  this  class  of  the  citizens  who  met  at  Philadelphia  last  year,  a large 
proportion  were  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  policy, 
that  it  is  understood  that  they  were  prepared  to  retire  from  the  Conven- 
tion rather  than  give  their  assent  to  any  expression  of  a contrary  opinion. 
The  memorial  to  your  honorable  body,  which  has  been  submitted  by  a 
committee  of  that  convention,  waives  any  objection  on  that  ground;  and 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  opposition  to  the  protecting  policy,  have  re- 
cently declared  their  decided  belief  in  its  constitutionality,  which  is  thus, 
confirmed,  to  a very  great  extentTby  the  strongest  ol  all  arguments — the 
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assent  of  persons  having  an  adverse  interest.  Under  these  circumstances, 
your  memorialists  cannot  regard  the  constitutional  right  of  the  government 
to  impose  duties  on  imported  foreign  articles  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic industry,  as  a doubtful  question-,  nor,  if  it  were,  would  they  wish  to 
add  any  thing  on  this  occasion  to  the  expression  of  their  views  upon 
this  subject  contained  in  the  address  to  the  people.  Without  dwelling  on 
this  topic,  they  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  offer  some  considerations  in 
support  of  the  expediency  of  the  protecting  policy,  and  in  answer  to  the 
objections  that  are  urged  against  it. 

In  restricting  themselves  to  this  division  of  the  subject,  your  memorial- 
ists are  well  aware  that  they  still  have  before  them  a topic  much  too  vast 
to  be  treated  satisfactorily  within  the  limits  that  are  assigned  by  usage  to 
an  exposition  of  this  description.  They  can  only  hope  to  touch  very  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  general  principles  connected  with  the 
inquiry.  A minute  investigation  of  details  would  carry  them  too  far,  and 
would  also  be,  as  they  conceive,  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose.  The 
settlement  of  the  precise  form  in  which  the  protecting  principle,  if  main- 
tained, is  to  be  applied,  belongs  to  a different  order  of  researches,  into 
which,  at  present,  your  memorialists  have  no  occasion  or  disposition  to  en- 
ter. These  points  will  naturally  be  regulated,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  by  the  wisdom  of  successive  legislatures.  The 
great  question  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  country,  is  simply 
this  : Shall  the  government  maintain  or  abandon  the  protecting  principle  ? 
This  must  be  decided  on  large  and  general  views  of  the  past  history,  the 
present  situation,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Union.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively, as  some  suppose,  a question  of  the  actual  and  possible  prices  of 
articles,  although  the  effect  of  protecting  duties  or  pi  ices, is  no  doubt  inclu- 
ded in  the  inquiry.  It  involves,  besides,  a consideration  of  the  causes 
that  promote  the  welfare  of  nations,  by  determining  their  progress  in  pop- 
ulation, civilization,  and  political  power,  as  well  as  mere  wealth.  It  has 
indeed  been  one  of  the  errors  of  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy, 
that  they  have  looked  too  directly  and  exclusively  at  the  supposed  effect 
of  this  policy  on  prices;  although  in  regard  to  these,  they  are,  as  your 
memorialists  conceive,  entirely  mistaken,  and  have  not  sufficiently  regard- 
ed its  operation  on  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  the  people,  con- 
sidered as  a community.  It  is  to  these  that  your  memorialists  propose,  at 
present,  more  particularly  to  request  your  attention. 

The  general  object  of  a protecting  policy,  is  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic industry  in  all  its  great  branches,  agriculture  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  manufactures.  Its  direct  and  immediate  application  varies  according  to 
the  geographical  characteristics  and  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  applied.  In  this  country,  it  was  deemed  important  forty  years  ago  to 
protect  the  culture  of  cotton,  by  a duty  of  three  cents  a pound  on  the  for- 
eign article,  and  to  encourage  our  own  navigation  by  discriminating  ton- 
nage and  light  duties,  amounting  to  a dollar  a ton  on  foreign  ships.  What- 
ever may  be  the  product  or  branch  of  industry  which  is  the  immediate 
object  of  protection  in  the  first  instance,  it  confers,  in  its  general  results, 
an  equal  and  common  benefit  upon  the  whole*  community,  because  the  ex- 
tension of  industry  in  one  of  its  departments,  naturally  creates  a corres- 
ponding extension  in  all  tbe  rest.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  manufactures  and  the  agricultural  products  that  are  employed  in 
them,  such  as  wool,  iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  regarded  as  among  the  pro- 
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per  objects  of  the  protecting  policy,  and,  in  most  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject for  practical  purposes,  the  inquiry  turns  upon  the  expediency  of  pro- 
tecting and  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  by  duties  on  the  corres- 
ponding foreign  articles.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  alike  bythe friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  that  our  domestic  manufac- 
tures would  not  flourish,  or  even  exist  without  protection.  If  they  could, 
the  protecting  duty  would  be  nugatory  and  merely  nominal,  as  that  on  cot- 
ton in  fact  is.  Whenever  the  protection  is  real  and  operative,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  manufacture.  The  question  of 
the  expediency  of  protection,  resolves  itself,  therefere,  into  the  question 
of  the  advantage  of  possessing  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  admitted  that 
we  cannot  possess  manufactures  and  the  benefits  they  bring  with  them, 
without  protecting  duties;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  the 
protecting  policy  be  expedient  or  not,  we  must  inquire  what  advantages 
the  country  will  derive  from  possessing  manufactures.  By  comparing  these 
with  the  sacrifices,  if  any,  imposed  by  the  protecting  policy,  it  will  he  easy 
to  see  whether  the  expected  benefit  is  worth  what  it  costs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  necessity  of  legislative  pro- 
tection to  the  prosperity  and  even  existence  of  our  manufactures,  is  not 
the  result  of  any  deficiency  in  this  country  of  natural  advantages  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  No  community  perhaps  on  the 
globe  is,  in  this  respect,  better  situated  than  the  United  Slates  of  America. 
The  vast  extent  of  our  territory,  stretching  as  it  does  through  a great  many 
different  climates,  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials  of  every 
description,  the  boundless  abundance  and  variety  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves scarcely  beginning  to  realize.  Forty  years  ago,  it  was  not  known 
that  cotton  would  grow  in  any  part  of  our  soil ; it  now  forms  the  staple 
product  of  six  States,  besides  ihe  territory  of  Florida,  and  supplies,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  own  demand,  two-thirds  of  all  that  is  used  in  other  countries. 
It  is  only  since  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1S03,  that  the  soil  of 
Louisiana  has  been  turned  to  account  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  al- 
ready furnishes,  tinder  the  encouragement  of  a judicious  protecting  duty, 
an  annual  product  of  sixty  million  pounds,  and  bids  fair,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  supply  the  whole  consumption  of  the  Union.  Within  a very  few 
years,  we  have  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
— have  begun  to  appreciate  the  great  value  of  those  of  lead  in  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  have  brought  into  use  the  still  more  precious  treasure  of 
our  coals.  Silk  is  becoming  very  fast  an  object  of  attention.  Such,  in 
short,  is  the  richness  and  variety  of  our  natural  products,  that  hardly  any 
considerable  manufacture  can  be  named,  for  which  we  do  not  possess  the 
principal  materials  within  ourselves.  Next  to  an  abundant  supply  of  ma- 
terials, the  most  important  requisite  for  success  in  manufactures,  is  an  ea- 
sy communication  by  means  of  watercourses,  roads,  and  accessible  harbors 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  sain©  country,  and  with  foreign  parts. 
Here,  again,  our  situation  is  unrivalled.  In  no  region  of  equal  extent,  are 
the  facilities  for  intercourse  by  land  and  water  so  abundant.  Our  sea  coast 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  with  the  bays  and  rivers  that  indent  it,  lays  open 
the  interior  as  far  back  as  the  mountains,  to  the  access  of  foreign  and  in- 
ternal trade.  Beyond  the  mountains,  again,  the  magnificent  chain  of  lakes 
and  rivers  that  extends,  with  its  countless  ramifications,  from  thegulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  that  of  Mexico,  seems,  if  we  look  only  at  the  natural  means 
of  communication,  to  bring  them  almost  to  the  door  of  every  citizen.  To 
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these,  we  may  already  add  the  numerous  canals  that  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  enterprise  of  several  of  the  States,  and  in  a pretty  near  prospect,  the 
rail-roads,  of  which  the  results  are  so  extraordinary,  that  we  can  hardly  yet 
trust  ourselves  to  calculate  on  them,  although  we  see  them  realised  before 
our  eyes.  In  the  last  and  principal  requisite  for  success  in  manufactures, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  intelleetual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  people, 
the  United  States  may  fairly  claim  at  least  an  equality  with  other  countries. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  doing  injustice  to  our  intelligent  and  enterprising 
citizens,  not  to  admit  that,  as  a community,  they  have  shown  a peculiar  ap- 
titude for  making  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  world  owes  to  them  a large  proportion  of  the  remarkable  inventions 
of  the  last  half  century,  of  which  the  cotton-gin,  the  steamboat,  the  nail 
and  card  machines,  are  only  the  most  prominent  among  hundreds  of  others 
of  less  note.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  moral  qualities  that 
distinguish  our  population — their  general  uprightness  in  dealing,  steady 
industry  in  pursuit  of  their  respective  callings,  and  habitual  practice  of  all 
the  domestic  virtues,  eminently  qualify  them  to  turn  their  natural  and  in- 
tellectual advantages  to  the  best  account;  while  the  transcendant  blessing 
of  our  excellent  political  institutions,  by  securing  to  every  citizen  the  full 
and  unmolested  enjoyment  of  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  opening  the  whole 
field  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  his  honourable  ambition,  supplies  the 
motive  to  exertion,  without  which  the  happiest  natural  gifts  are  often  per- 
mitted to  rest  unused.  We  should  prove  ourselves  ungrateful  to  the  Boun- 
teous Giver  of  all  these  blessings,  not  to  perceive  in  them  a combination 
of  advantages,  physical  and  moral,  for  the  prosecution  of  every  depart- 
ment of  labor,  including  all  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arts  in  the  widest 
comprehension  of  the  terms,  such  as  has  rarely,  if  ever,  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  people. 

Your  memorialists  have  deemed  it  not  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose 
to  dwell  a little  upon  the  great  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  United 
States  for  the  prosecution  of  all  the  branches  of  industry,  and  especially 
manufactures,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impolitic  and  unavailing  to  attempt 
to  encourage,  by  legislative  protection,  pursuits  which  were  interdicted  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  or  climate,  or  the  character  of  the  people.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  absence  of  natural  advan- 
tages for  the  prosecution  of  manufactures,  that  this  branch  of  industry  re- 
quires at  present  to  be  fostered  and  secured  from  foreign  competition  by 
legislative  protection.  Various  circumstances  in  the  past  history  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  too  familiarly  known  to  call  for  more  than  a pass- 
ing allusion  on  this  occasion,  have  naturally  led  to  this  result.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  old  colonial  system  to  prohibit  the  colonies  altogether  from  en- 
gaging in  manufactures.  Even  Lord  Chatham,  the  political  friend  of  Amer- 
ica, and,  in  many  respects,  a more  enlightened  and  liberal  statesman  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  declared,  in  open  Parliament,  that,  if  he  could 
help  it,  there  shou'd  not  be  a hob-nail  manufactured  in  America.  This 
continued  till  the  war  of  independence.  The  period  of  exhaustion,  pov- 
erty,  political  imbecility,  and  partial  confusion  which  followed  the  peace, 
was  not  very  favorable  to  the  formation  of  economical  establishments  of 
any  kind.  Scarcely  had  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  intro- 
duced some  degree  of  confidence,  and  the  continuance  of  peace  permitted 
the  accumulation  of  a moderate  capital,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  threw  into  the  hands  of  our  merchants  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
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world,  and  thus  offered  an  irresistible  bounty  on  the  investment  of  capital 
in  commerce.  It  accordingly  took  that  direction  almost  exclusively,  and 
with  great  profit  to  the  country,  uutil  the  commencement  if  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  in  1807.  These,  and  the  war  with  England  which  succeed- 
ed, diverted  capital  from  commerce,  and  threw  it  into  the  channel  of  man- 
ufactures, which  accordingly  sprung  up  and  flourished  with  greai  vigor.  It 
thus  appears  that,  from  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  till 
the  commencement  of  the  late  difficulties  with  England,  there  was  always 
some  particular  cause  in  operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  adverse  to  the 
establishment  ol  manufactures.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to  them  by 
these  difficulties  was  again  checked  for  a time  by  the  return  of  peace,  and 
the  importation  of  the  flood  of  British  products  which  were  thrown  in  for 
this  express  purpose.  It  has  since  recovered  itself,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  successive  tariffs  of  1810,  1824,  and  1828, 
has  been  gradually  anil  regularly  gaining  strength.  No  particular  obstacle 
now  opposes  the  developement  of  this  branch  of  industry,  which  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  favored  by  the  present  state  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  Under  these  circumstances,  new  manufacturing 
establishments  are  forming;  flourishing  and  populous  villages  are  rising  in 
various  quarters;  the  fairest  prospects  of  future  prosperity  are  opening  upon, 
us:  but  all  this  admirable  creation  is  still  in  infancy.  These  young  estab- 
lishments cannot  yet  contend  with  the  practised  skill  and  accumulated  cap- 
ital of  European  industry,  still  less,  with  the  tremenduous  fluctuations  to 
which  the  state  of  that  industry  is  subject.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  as  your 
memorialists  have  already  remarked,  that,  without  protection,  our  manufac- 
tures cannot  exist.  It  is  the  object  of  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  pol- 
icy,by  gradually  withdrawing  this  protection,  to  bring  them  by  a slow  pro- 
cess, with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  vested  interests,  to  destruction.  Ex- 
cepting, as  far  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties 
would  work  no  change  in  the  condition  of  any  portion  of  the  country.  It 
w ould  neither  increase  the  sales  of  agricultural  produce  in  foreign  countries, 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures  from  abroad,  nor  the  amount  of  nav- 
igation employed  in  bringing  them  home.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  existing 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
present  prospects  of  future  progress  in  this  brayich  of  industry  blasted? 
What  is  the  operation  of  domestic  manufactures  on  the  wealth,  population, 
and  general  prosperity  of  a country?  Is  it  favorable,  injurious,  or  simply 
indifferent?  If  favorable,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
tecting policy  which  tends  to  counteract  their  good  results,  and  to  wdiat 
extent?  These  are  the  questions  which  appear  to  your  memorialists  to  be 
the  leading  ones  in  the  present  inquiry,  and  which  they  will  now  briefly  at- 
tempt to  resolve. 

The  time  has  been,  and  it  is  not  a very  remote  one,  when  the  question, 
whether  the  operation  of  domestic  manufactures  is  oris  not  injurious,  would 
have  been  readily  answered  by  many  persons  in  this  country  in  the  affir- 
mative. They  were  habitually  viewed  with  distrust,  as  likely  to  exercise  a 
pernicious  influence  on  the  morals  of  the  persons  employed  in  them.  In 
the  earlier  discussions  of  the  protecting  policy  in  Congress,  and  up  to  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  this  was  the  argument  principally 
urged  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  u'as  urged  with  peculiar  zeal  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  eastern  states.  Experience  has  since  corrected  this  error, 
and  has  shown  that,  in  well-managed  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
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only  ones  which  can  long  thrive,  and  which,  of  course,  determine  the  aver- 
age condition  of  the  whole,  the  standard  of  morals  is  as  high,  if  not  higher, 
than  it  is  in  those  belonging  to  any  other  branch  ot  industry,  not  excepting 
agriculture  in  its  best  estate.  The  same  experience  has  amply  demonstra- 
ted the  great  positive  advantages  resulting  from  the  possession  of  domestic 
manufactures,  the  most  important  of  which  your  memorialists  will  now  very 
briefly  recapitulate. 

The  first  and  principal  one  is  an  accession  of  wealth,  population,  and  po- 
litical importance,  exactly  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount  of  capital, 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  which  they  employ.  T his  proposition 
may  appear  at  first  so  trite  and  obvious  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  self-evi- 
dent. That  an  agricultural  village,  town,  and  country,  which  obtains  its 
supplies  of  manufactured  articles  within  its  own  limits,  is,  in  the  same 
proportion  more  wealthy,  populous,  and  flourishing,  than  one,  in  other 
respects  similarly  situated,  which  sends  for  them  to  a distant  city,  is  a truth 
too  familiar  to  every  one  from  aetual  observation,  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  question.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  commu- 
nities politically  independent.  But,  as  this  truth,  however  obvious,  is 
constantly  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  and  as  the 
denial  of  it  forms  the  first  step  in  most  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they 
endeavour  to  support  their  opinions,  it  may  be  proper  to  dwell  upon  it  for 
a few  moments,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  it  in  a more  precise  form,  and 
examining  the  objections  that  are  alleged  against  it. 

It  may  be  remarked  then,  that,  in  every  community,  the  wants  of  the 
people  are  regularly  supplied  by  the  co-operation  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  industry,  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  propor- 
tions determined  by  the  degree  of  civilization.  The  three  classes  of  la- 
borers who  are  respectively  engaged  in  these  three  different  employments, 
all  derive  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  manufacturers  their  mate- 
rials, from  the  products  of  agriculture,  and  must  receive  their  share  alike, 
whether  they  dwell  within  or  without  the  country.  If  they  live  abroad, 
they  still  consume  the  same  amount  as  before,  of  the  products  of  the  com- 
munity for  which  they  work,  and  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  latter 
are  of  coure  regularly  smaller  in  the  same  proportion.  If  it  be  supposed, 
for  example — and  such  is  nearly  the  casein  the  wealthy  and  civilized  parts 
of  the  Christian  world — that  these  three  classes  of  laborers  are  regularly 
equal  in  number,  then  a community  which  receives  its  manufactures  from 
abroad  will  regularly  export  one-third  part  of  its  agricultural  produce  in 
exchange  for  them,  and  will  be  one-third  less  wealthy  and  populous,  than 
it  would  be  if  they  were  all  supplied  at  borne.  Besides  tins,  the  labor  re- 
quired for  exchanging  the  products  of  the  two  classes  of  workmen  now 
belonging  to  distinct  communities,  regularly  divides  itself  between  those 
communities,  and  the  agricultural  country  will  thus  sustain  the  loss  of  half 
its  commercial,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  its  manufacturing  population. 
The  distance  at  which  the  exchanges  are  made  being  now  greater,  it  re- 
quires a greater  amount  of  labor  than  before  to  effect  them;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  commerce;  so  that,  if  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry before  occupied  a third  part  of  thn  laborers,  it  will  now  occupy 
more.  On  this  first  and  simplest  view  ofthe  effect  on  a community  of  the 
absence  of  domestic  manufactures,  there  is,  therefore,  a loss  of  more  than 
half  the  wealth  and  population  that  naturally  belong  to  it.  But  the  wealth 
and  population  of  every  country  form  the  true  measures  of  its  general 
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prosperity  and  political  importance;  and  a oommunity  which  receives  its 
manufactures  from  abroad,  sustains,  therefore,  in  each  of  these,  respects, 
a positive  loss  of  half  its  natural  advantages.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
wealth  and  population  thus  lost,  go  to  swell  the  wealth  and  population  of 
some  other  country,  of  necessity,  one  with  which  the  losing  people  have  a 
close  relation.  If  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power  belonging  to  the 
countries  thus  situated,  be,  in  other  respects,  naturally  equal,  one  now 
gains,  and  the  other  loses  more  than  half  the  amount,  and  the  relative 
forces  of  the  two  become  as  three  to  one.  Thus,  the  want  of  domestic 
manufactures  deprives  a country  of  half  its  positive,  and  two-thirds  of  its 
rolative  importance;  degrades  it  of  course  from  itsrank  among  the  nations, 
and  places  it  at  the  mercy  of  the  powers  with  which  it  has  the  closest  con- 
nexion, and  to  which  it  is  naturally  equal. 

It  is  said,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  foreign  manufactures 
which  we  obtain  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  our  agricultural  exports, 
are  as  much  the  products  of  American  industry  as  if  they  were  made  at 
home,  and  that  they,  of  course,  put  in  motion  an  equal  amount  of  American 
capital  and  labor.  The  friends  of  the  protecting  policy  are  told  “that  the 
erroneous  doctrines  prevalent  respecting  the  injurious  consequence  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  arise,  chiefly,  from  overlooking  this  leading 
principle,  viz.  If  we  buy,  we  must  pay  for  what  we  buy;  if  we  import  fo- 
reign goods,  we  must  export  domestic  products,  or  something  for  which 
domestic  products  are  exchanged,  to  pay  for  these  foreign  goods;’7  and  it 
is  candidly  added,  that  “these  truths  are  every  day  denied  by  men  who 
have  an  interest  in  imposing  upon  the  public.”  We  are  told  again,  on 
higher  authority,  that,  “as  every  article  imported  must  be  purchased,  and 
cannot  be  paid  for  by  any  possible  means  other  than  the  products  of 
American  industry, it  necessarily  follows,  that  whatever  may  be  theamount 
of  imports,  and  of  foreign  industry,  by  which  they  may  have  been  pro- 
duced, an  equal  value  of  American  products,  and  an  equal  amount  of  cor- 
responding American  industry  is  employed  by  the  foreign  trade.”  “The 
error  of  the  restrictionists,”  as  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  politely  and  elegantly  styled,  is  said  to  consist  “in  not  perceiv- 
ing that  the  foreign  trade  promotes  [puts  in  motion ] two  equal  amounts  of 
foreign  and  domestic  industry,  which,  in  the  establishment  of  a new  man- 
ufacture, is  substituted  to  [for]  the  foreign  industry,  is  an  addition  to,  in- 
stead of  being  a deduction  from,  the  American  industry,  which  was,  or 
might  have  been,  otherwise  employed.” 

In  reference  to  these  and  othersuggestions  of  a similar  import,  your  me- 
morialists beg  your  honorable  body  to  be  assured, that  they  have  not,  as  is 
supposed,  overlooked  the  very  obvious  fact  that  no  foreign  article  can  be 
imported  excepting  in  exchange  fora  domestic  one  of  equal  value.  They 
are  well  aware  that,  in  general,  all  commerce,  whether  between  nations 
or  individuals,  consists  in  an  exchange  of  equal  values.  They  also  readi- 
ly admit  that  the  foreign  pioduct  thus  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  im- 
ported domestic  one,  may  itself  be  regarded  without  impropriety,  when 
brought  into  market  as  an  American  product,  and  as  having  given  em- 
ployment to  American  labor  and  capital.  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain 
that  the  exported  and  the  imported  article  cannot  both  be  considered  as 
the  products  of  American  labor  and  capital.  If  a planter,  who  exchanges 
a bale  of  cotton  for  a bale  of  broadcloth,  choose  to  consider  and  represent 
the  latter,  when  brought  into  the  home  market,  as  his  product,  he  may  do 
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so  without  impropriety;  but  in  that  case  he  must  consider  and  represent 
his  cotton  as  the  product  of  the  British  manufacturer.  When  two  coun- 
tries exchange  their  products, it  is  apparent  that  each  can  only  be  regard- 
ed as  the  producer  of  one  of  the  products  so  exchanged;  and  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  present  question,  whether  they  are  regarded  as  pro- 
ducing respectively  their  exports  or  their  imports.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  exchange  takes  place  in  the  same  country,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
both  the  products  exchanged  are  domestic,  and  that  the  operation  sets  in 
motion  exactly  twics  the  amount  of  domestic  industry  and  capital  which 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  other. 

Your  memorialists  will  add  here,  that  they  have  no  dispositon  to  im- 
peach the  motives  of  such  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  may  differ  from  them 
in  opinion  upon  these  important  subjects.  They  believe  that  while  self- 
interest  is  one  of  the  motives  that  operate  on  both  sides  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  questions,  there  is  also  on  both  sides  a large,  perhaps  an  equal,  pro- 
portion of  patriotic  feeling,  and  honest  intention  to  promote  the  public 
good.  But  as  the  character  of  their  own  motives  is  pretty  freely  handled 
in  some  of  the  above  extracts,  they  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  foreign  origin  of  the  doctrine  they  are  noticing,  in  the  most  imposing 
form  in  which  it  has  yet  appeared,  is  apparent  on  its  face  as  quoted  above, 
and  that  a foreign  origin  not  infrequently  indicates  a foreign  interest.  The 
British,  the  French,  and  the  Swiss  manufacturer  would  gladly  persuade  us, 
and  have  an  interest  in  persuading  us,  that  we  lose  nothing  by  consuming 
their  products  instead  of  our  own  ; hut  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  American  cul- 
tivator give  a product  upon  which  he  has  employed  a certain  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  to  an  American  manufacturer,  in  exchange  for  an  Ameri- 
can product  which  has  employed  another  equal  amount  of  American  labor 
and  capital,  the  operation  puts  in  motion  twice  as  much  American  labor  and 
capital  as  if  he  gave  the  same  product  to  a foreign  manufacturer,  in  ex- 
change for  a foreign  product  which  has  employed  an  equal  amount  of  fo- 
reign labor  and  capital.  The  point  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  argument,  and 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  error  of  the  lireslrictionists  consists  in  not  per- 
ceiving that  the  foreign  trade  promotes,  (puts  in  motion.)  two  equal  amounts 
of  foreign  and  domestic  industry.”  The  friends  of  the  protecting  policy 
know  very  well  that  the  foreign  trade  puts  in  motion  two  equal  amounts  of 
industry,  one  foreign  and  the  other  domestic;  but,  though  emphatically 
charged  with  blindness , they  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  internal  trade 
puts  in  motion  two  equal  amounts  of  industry,  both  of  which  are  domestic; 
and  that  it  employs,  of  course,  twice  as  much  domestic  labor  and  capital  as 
the  other. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  whole  capital  of  every  community  is  at  all  times 
employed;  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures  can  only  be  effected  by 
withdrawing  from  agriculture  or  commerce  a portion  of  the  capital  that  was 
previously  employed  in  them;  and  that,  as  the  reward  of  labor  is  equal  in 
all  its  departments,  the  community  gains  nothing  by  the  operation,  and  of 
course  loses  to  the  full  extent  of  any  sacrifice  that  may  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it.  “ Legislation,”  we  are  informed  on  res- 
pectable "uthority,  “cannot  generate  the  smallest  amount  of  capital,  it  can 
only  transfer  the  capital  already  existing  from  one  employment,  to  another.” 
It  is  said  to  be  “ obvious  that  a certain  amount  of  American  industry,  which, 
was  or  might  have  been  employed  in  producing  one  million  of  dollars 
worth  of  articles  intended  for  exportation,  and  to  be  exchanged  for  an 
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equal  value  of  foreign  goods,  cannot,  if  employed  in  a domestic  manufacture 
ol'  goods  of  a similar  nature,  be  any  longer  employed  in  producing  the  ex- 
portable articles  ; and  that  the  onlv  question  is,  whether  that  amount  of 
industry  is  more  or  less  profitably  employed  in  its  new,  than  its  former  em- 
ployments.” This,  as  your  memorialists  conceive,  is  the  radical  error  in 
the  theoryoft.be  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  and  it  appears  to  them 
not  less  obvious  than  it  is  important.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  that  a 
portion  of  capital  which  was,  or  might  have  been , employed  in  one  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  cannot,  in  general,  be  rendered  more  productive  by 
being  transferred  to  another.  But  how  does  it  appear  that  the  capital  and 
labor  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  a 
country  where  they  did  not  exist  before,  was,  or  might  have  been , employ- 
ed in  some  other  way  ? How  does  it  appear  that  all  the  capital  and  labor 
of  every  community  are,  at  all  times,  employed  in  such  a way  as  to  yield 
the  ordinary  return?  Many  persons  of  great  discretion  believe,  that  there 
is  in  most,  if  not  in  all  countries,  at  all  times,  what  has  been  contemptu- 
ously called  an  imaginary  dormant  capital;  in  other  words,  that  a certains 
portion  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  almost  evert  community,  is  at  all  times 
either  unemployed,  or  not  employed  so  as  to  yield  the  ordinary  returns. 
A circumstance  which  renders  practicable  the  introduction  of  a new  branch 
of  industry  that  did  not  exist  before,  by  stimulating  enterprise,  has  a ten- 
dency to  bring  this  dormant  capital  into  activity.  We  are  assured,  in  tact, 
on  authority  which  will  not  be  contested  by  the  opponents  of  the  protecting 
policy,  u that,  by  multiplying  in  any  country  the  channels  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, a greater  scope  is  given  to  its  application,  a market  more  diversi- 
fied and  less  likely  to  be  glutted  procured  to  its  products,  and  a larger  field 
opened  to  every  species  of  skill  and  labor.”  Now,  an  act  of  legislation 
which  counteracts  the  danger  of  foreign  competition,  is  precisely  one  of 
those  circumstances  that  multiply  the  channels  of  industry.  Such  an  act 
renders  it  practicable  to  invest  in  manufactures  capital  and  labor  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed  in  that  way,  and,  of  course,  has 
a tendency  to  bring  into  action  a portion  of  capital  and  labor  existing  in 
the  country,  which  was  not,  and,  even  if  it  might,  would  not  have  been 
employed  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  female  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  is  an  example  of  a result, 
of  this  description,  although,  at  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  employment  is  studiously  underrated.  Your  memorialists 
have  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  it.  They  deem  it,  in  fact,  themselves,  a 
comparatively  insignificant  item  in  the  great  sum  of  national  industry. 
They  remark,  however,  in  order  to  set  the  matter  right,  that  the  number  of 
females  so  employed,  at  present,  is  calculated  at  not  less  than  100,000. 
Most  of  them  are  the  daughters  of  the  cultivators  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  manufactories  in  which  they  are  employed,  and,  if  not  employ- 
ed in  this  way,  would  have  had  no  occupation  whatever  of  a lucrative  kind. 
They  now  earn,  we  are  told,  from  three  to  four  dollars  a week,  but  if  we 
calculate  the  average  earnings  of  all,  over  what  they  would  have  gained  in 
their  former  situations,  at  only  “p  1 00  a year,  we  have  already,  from  this  sin- 
gle source,  a clear  addition  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  community  often 
million  dollars.  The  profit  derived  by  the  country,  merely  from  the  fe- 
male labor  which  is  brought  into  action  by  the  protecting  policy,  trilling  as 
it  is  represented,  and  comparatively  speaking  undoubtedly  is,  nevertheless 
equal,  very  nearly,  the  annual  expenses  of  the  government.  In  connexion 
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with  the  remarks  on  female  labor  here  alluded  to,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  tbe  total  value  of  all  the  profits  accruing  to  the  country  from  the 
encouragement,  afforded  to  our  domestic  industry  by  the  establishment  of 
manufactures.  We  are  told  that,  “ making  the  most  ample  allowance  for 
errors  or  omissions,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  on  any  rational  and  candid  cal- 
culation, to  swell  their  aggregate  value  to  an  amount  approaching  the  na- 
tional loss  arising  from  a difference  of  20  per  cent,  between  the  respective 
prices  of  the  domestic  and  similar  foreign  commodities.”  A very  easy  cal- 
culation, founded  on  data  furnished  on  the  same  authority  on  winch  this 
assertion  is  made,  will  show  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  facts.  'Die  total 
value  of  manufactures,  foreign  and  domestic,  annually  consumed  in  this 
country  is  estimated,  on  this  authority,  at  about  $200,000,000.  The  sup- 
posed national  loss,  resulting  from  the  rise  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  prices  of 
these  occasioned  by  a duty  on  foreign  goods  to  that  amount,  cannot  be  felt 
on  the  whole,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  duty  on  coarse  cottons,  the 
most  extensive  branch  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  is  nominal.  But  ad- 
mitting that  the  supposed  loss  is  felt  on  the  whole,  the  amount  will  be  only 
forty  millions,  while  the  single  unimpoitant  item,  in  the  profit  side  of  the 
female  labor  employed  in  the  manufactories,  covers  a quarter  of  that  sum. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  dormant  capital  of  the  country  is  not  so 
entirely  imaginary,  nor  yet  so  completely  insignificant,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. The  whole  amount  of  this  dormant  capital,  wherever  it,  may  be, 
which  is  thus  broughtinto  action,  may  be  regarded  as  areal  addition  to  the 
previously  existing  capital  of  the  country,  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  manufactures,  and  from  the  protecting  policy  which  rendered  that  estab  - 
lishment practicable.  But  let  it  be  admitted, for  argument’s  sake — for  the 
case  is  so  strong  as  to  allow  almost  any  concession  not  inconsistent  with 
leading  and  permanent  principles — let  it  be  admitted  that  the  nolion  of  a 
dormant  or  unemployed  capital  is  entirely  imaginary,  that  the  capital  and 
population  of  all  countries  must  be  supposed  to  be  always  fully  employed, 
the  stock  all  producing  the  ordinary  returns,  the  laborers  all  earning  the 
ordinary  wages — how  does  it  appear  that,  even  on  this  supposition,  the 
capital  and  labor  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, were,  or  might  have  been,  employed  in  some  other  way?  In  eve- 
ry flourishing  country,  there  is  a constant  increase  of  population  and  accu- 
mulation of  profit  s,  or,  in  other  words,  a constant  formation  of  fresh  amounts 
of  capital  and  labor.  This  is  the  fund  which  regularly  furnishes  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  for  all  new  establishments,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial.  We  are  told,  in  fact,  on  authority  which  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  that  ‘‘it  is  generally  true, 
that  there  is  a sufficient  amount  of  capital  and  labor  applicable  to  manu- 
factures, without  withdrawing  any  that  ivas  previously  actually  employ- 
ed in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  mechanical  pursuits.  For,  though  there 
may  be  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  instances  of  that  kind,  yet,  consid- 
ered on  the  whole,  there  is  not,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  recent  ma- 
nufacturing establishments,  any  diminution  in  the  agriculture, foreign  com- 
merce, or  domestic  exports;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  explain  this 
state  of  things,  to  recur  either  to  an  imaginary  dormant  capital,  or  to  a pre- 
tended creation  of  capital  by  banks  or  legislative  acts.  Every  year  adds 
150,000  able-bodied  men  to  the  labor  of  the  country.  The  whole  popu- 
lation is  most  active  and  enterprising,  and  a great  majority  engaged  in  ac- 
tive and  profitable  pursuits,  and  continuing  to  make  large  annual  additions 
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to  the  capital.”  The  capital  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the  establishment 
©f  manufactures,  is  therefore  not  withdrawn  from  other  employments,  but 
is  furnished  by  the  increase  that  regularly  takes  place  in  every  flourishing 
community.  That  this  increase,  if  not  taken  up  by  manufactures,  might 
be  employed  in  some  other  way,  is  a mere  baseless  assumption.  This 
would  doubtless  sometimes  happen.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  probably  true  that  a part  of  the  labor  and  capital  now  employ- 
ed in  manufactures  would,  if  they  had  never  existed,  have  been  employed 
in  clearing  wild  land,  and  in  regard  to  this  portion,  the  only  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  employments  is  the  more  conducive  to  the  general  good? 

• — a point  on  which  your  memorialists  will  presently  make  some  remarks. 
But  the  general  rule  is,  that,  in  regard  to  capital  and  labor  a9  to  every 
thing  else,  the  supply  follows  the  demand.  And  this  rule  is  recognized 
by  the  authority  just  quoted,  which  repeatedly  alludes  to  “the  proportion 
between  supply  and  demand,”  a3  one  of  the  two  principal  circumstances 
that  regulate  the  price  of  labor.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  wherever  new 
fields  for  employment  are  opened,  whether  by  the  improvement,  of  me- 
thods, the  discovery  of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  admission  to  branches  of 
commerce  that  were  previously  closed,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactures,  or  in  whatever  other  way,  they  immediately 
attract  to  the  quarter  where  they  are  situated,  the  capital  and  labor  that 
are  wanted  for  exploring  them.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  countries  where 
industry  is  protected  by  a wise  and  vigorous  course  of  legislation,  and 
which  consequently  offer  the  strongest  encouragement  to  all  kinds  of  en- 
terprise, gradually  concentrate  a large  portion  of  the  floating  capital  in  ex- 
istence, and  become,  for  the  time,  the  banks  and  treasuries,  as  well  as  the 
moral  and  political  guides,  of  the  civilized  world.  The  legislation  that 
leads  to  such  results,  makes  a real  addition  to  the  wealth,  as  well  as  to 
the  greatness,  glory,  and  happiness  of  nations,  and  may  he  said,  with  per- 
fect propriety,  to  create  or  generate  capital.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  sure- 
ly idle  to  say,  that  such  legislation  can  never  be  the  immediate  occasion 
of  any  positive  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  if  foreign  manufactures  can  be  sold  cheaper  than 
similar  articles  made  at  home,  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  advantage  in 
consuming  them  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  prices.  We  are  told  that 
“if  a given  amount  of  labor  and  capital  produce,  in  the  same  time,  a less 
quantity  of  a certain  commodity  than  could  have  been  produced  in  the 
same  time  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor,  there  has  been  a mis- 
application of  such  capital  and  labor,  and  a national  loss  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  produced  and  that  which  might  have  been 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  the  same  capital  and  labor  otherwise  ap- 
plied.” And  we  are  further  told,  that  “there  is  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  result,  whether  the  cheaper  article  was  manufactured  in  the  district 
where  the  new  undertaker  resided,  or  whether  it  was  imported  either 
from  another  district  of  the  same  country  or  from  a foreign  country.  In 
each  case,  it  is  again  self-evident  that  the  national  loss  is  precisely  the 
same.”  And,  again:  “There  cannot  be  a plainer  matter  of  fact,  than  that 
if  a man  pays  two  dollars  more  for  his  coat,  his  plough,  or  the  implements 
of  his  trade,  because  they  are  of  domestic  manufacture,  it  is  a loss  to  him 
which  he  must  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  industry,  and  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  individual  losses  is  a national  lossy 

The  case  here  supposed,  in  which  the  imported  foreign  article  is  cheap- 
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er  than  the  domestic  one,  is,  as  your  memorialists  conceive,  not  of  natural 
occurrence,  excepting  when,  as  at  present  in  this  country,  the  domestic 
manufacture  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Where  it  is  well  established,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  are  adapted  to  it,  it  must  always  in  the  end 
be  cheaper  than  the  foreign  one,  because  this  will  always  be  charged  with 
the  additional  expense  of  transportation  from  abroad.  But  supposing  even 
that  the  price  of  the  domestic  manufacture  is  permanently  higher  than  that 
of  the  foreign  one,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  such  a state  of  things  is 
always  attended  with  a proportional  loss.  The  belief  that  it  is,  is  a con- 
sequence of  the  erroneous  opinion  which  has  just  been  exposed,  viz.  that 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  merely  transfers  capital  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  but  occasions  no  addition  to  the  whole  capital  of  a 
country.  If,  as  your  memorialists  trust  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  the 
reverse  of  this  be  true;  if  the  opening  of  any  new  branch  of  industry,  and, 
in  particular,  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  do  in  fact  make  a real  and 
positive  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a nation;  it  is  evident  that  when  t he  do- 
mestic manufacture  is  dearer  than  the  foreign  one, the  loss  incurred  in  pur- 
chasing the  former  is  counterbalanced  by  the  profit  accruing  to  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  result  is  an  actual  gain,  in  which  every  citizen,  of 
course,  realizes  his  full  share.  Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  millions,  and  Florida  for  five,  making 
together  a total  of  twenty  millions,  which  represents,  at  5 per  cent,  inter- 
est, an  annual  rent  of  one  million  of  dollars.  To  this  extent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  these  territories  imposed  a positive  burthen  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  territories  thus  acquired  yield,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent imperfect  state  of  cultivation,  an  annual  revenue  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
perhaps  fifty  millions,  it  is  apparent  that  the  general  result  of  the  transac- 
tion is  a great  national  gain.  If  the  present  revenue  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  be  fifty  millions  greater  than  it  was  before,  there  will  remain, 
after  deducting  the  annual  loss  of  one  million,  a positive  annual  profit  of 
forty-nine  millions.  The  case  of  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  an 
agricultural  country  where  they  did  not  exist  before,  is  precisely  parallel. 
If  the  cultivator,  in  consequence  of  purchasing  his  plough  in  the  place  of 
his  own  residence,  pay  two  dollars  more  for  it  than  he  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  if  he  sent  for  it  to  a distant  city,  he  no  doubt  sustains,  in  the  first 
instance,  a loss  of  this  sum.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  difference  in  the 
prices  is  twenty  per  cent  , and  that  the  wholeannual  loss  thus  sustained  by 
the  village  is  twenty  thousand  dollars  : On  this  supposition,  the  inhabit- 
ants pay  to  manufacturers  residing  among  them  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  articles  which,  if  sent  for  to  a distance,  would  have  cost  them  only 
eighty  thousand.  So  far.  there  is,  doubtless,  an  apparent  loss.  But  it  is 
equally  apparent  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  revenue  of  the  village  is  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  greater  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Deducting 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  there  remains  a positivegain  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  There  cannot  be,  as  is  justly  said,  a plainer  matter  of 
fact,  than  that  each  inhabitant,  under  these  circumstances,  pays  more  for 
his  manufactured  goods;  but  though  not  plainer,  it  is  equally  plain,  that 
his  house,  land,  and  all  other  fixed  capital  are  proportionately  more  valu- 
able, the  returns  of  his  labor  greater,  that  he  is,  in  a word,  proportionally 
more  wealthy,  and  that  he  enjoys  in  other  respects  the  advantage  of  being 
a member  of  a more  populous,  wealthy,  and  important  community.  The 
correctness  of  the  principle  here  stated,  as  applied  to  villages  and  towns, ig 
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a matter  of  common  observation,  too  familiar  to  all  to  require  any  proof, 
ft  is  equally  true  in  its  application  to  the  larger  communities  of  independ- 
ent nations.  If,  according  to  the  estimate  already  alluded  to,  manufactures 
have  been  recently  established  in  the  United  States  which  furnish  annual 
products  to  the  value  of  about  150,000,000  dollars,  and  if  “there  has  not 
been,  on  the  whole,  any  consequent  diminution  of  the  amount  of  capital 
previously  invested  in  agriculture,  commerce  or  domestic  exports,”  it  fol- 
lows that  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  greater  by  150  millions  than  it  was 
before.  If,  in  order  to  effect  tbe  establishment  of  these  manufactures,  we 
have  paid  an  average  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  manu- 
factures, foreign  and  domestic,  consumed  in  the  country,  estimated  as  a- 
bove  at  200  millions,  there  has  been  an  actual  loss  of  forty  millions.  De- 
ducting this  from  the  actual  gain  of  150  millions,  there  remains  an  ulti- 
mate profit  of  1 10  millions  as  the  final  result  of  the  whole  transaction. 

In  employing  here,  and  elsewhere,  the  numbers  and  estimates  furnished 
by  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  which  are  all  of  the  most  unfa- 
vorable hind,  your  memorialists  would  not  be  understood  to  acquiesce  in 
their  correctness.  Their  object  is  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  exagge- 
ration, and  the  possibility  of  any  objection  to  their  reasoning,  founded  on 
the  inaccuracy,  real  or  supposed,  of  their  estimates.  The  opponents  ofthe 
protecting  policy  will  not,  of  course,  take  exception  to  such  as  are  furnish- 
ed by  themselves.  Although  it  is  impossibleto  calculate  exactly  the  whole 
extent  of  our  manufactures,  it  is  presumed  that  the  above  estimate  of  150,- 
000,000  is  much  too  small,  and  that  of  20  per  cent.,  as  an  average  duty 
paid  upon  the  whole  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  manufactures^ 
much  too  large.  It  is  admitted  that  the  pi  ice  of  coarse  cottons,  by  far  the 
most  important  branch  of  our  domestic  manufacture's,  is  not  affected  by  the 
protecting  policy. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  where  prices  are  permanently  higher 
in  consequence  of  the  use  of  domestic  instead  of  foreign  goods,  there  is 
not  of  necessity  anv  national  loss;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  communi- 
ty may  be  at  the  same  time  realising  a most  important  accession  ofwealth 
from  the  establishment  of  home  manufactures.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  included  in  tbe  above  supposition,  we  also  suppose,  what 
is  actually  the  case,  that  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  tbe  prices 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  article  is  paid  not  to  the  home  manufacturer,, 
but  to  tbe  government;  that  it  goes  to  pay  the  public  expenses,  which  must 
be  defrayed  by  a contribution  levied  in  the  form  of  imposts  upon  foreign 
imported  goods  more  cheaply,  easily,  and  comfortably,  than  in  any  other 
way;  and  that  the  product  of  the  protecting  duties  is  not  greater  than  the 
sum  actually  wanted  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  government,  there 
will,  under  these  circumstances,  be  no  actual  loss  to  set  off’ against  the  po- 
sitive gain,  and  the  whole  capital  and  labor  employed  in  the  new  estab- 
lishments, will  constitute  a clear  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  country.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  duty  actually 
paid  on  the  imported  foreign  article,  is  the  only  one  that  goe»  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  home  man- 
ufactures which  is  occasioned  by  the  protecting  policy, is, as  far  as  itisreal, 
under  all  circumstances,  an  actual  loss  to  the  country, to  be  set  oft"  against 
the  positive  gain  resulting, from  the  same  cause. 

The  correctness  ofthese  principles  is  established  by  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  and  especially  by  the  splendid  example  of  England.  The 
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period  is  not  yet  very  remote  when  the  capital  and  population  of  Great 
Britain  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Within  a century,  manufactures  have  been  introduced  into  that  country, 
and  have  flourished  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent.  What  has  been 
the  consequence?  W ill  any  one  venture  to  assert, that  the  population  and 
capital  invested  in  these  manufactures  have  been  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture and  commerce?  Has  the  rental  of  England  been  diminishing  during 
this  eventful  period?  Is  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign 
or  the  coasting  trade  less  than  it  was  a century  ago?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
that  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  agriculture  has.  within  that  time, 
been  augmented  to  an  almost  incredible  degree? — that  it  is  precisely 
within  that  time  that  thecommerce  of  England  has  assumed  its  present  un- 
exampled developement,  and  spread  itself  over  every  quarter  of  the  hab- 
itable globe?  Is  it  not  equally  notorious,  that  the  establishment  of  man- 
ufactures, far  from  having  obstructed  the  progress  of  other  branches  ofin- 
dustrv,  has  been  the  precise  immediate  cause  of their  astonishing  success? 
Has  it  not  been  a matter  of  common  remark,  since  the  close  of  the  late 
wars,  that  it  was  not  the  artillery  of  Wellington  and  Blucher,  nor  even 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  of  Germany,  but  the  mightier  machine- 
ry of  the  power-loom  and  spinning  jenny,  the  splendid  miracles  of  Ark- 
wright and  Cartwright,  that  sustained  the  cause  of  the  alliance  in  all  the 
fields  of  Europe  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession,  and  finallv  overthrew 
the  greatest  military  empire  that,  ever  existed?  These  results  have  been 
obtained  under  the  auspices  and  influence  of  legislative  protection.  When 
ihe  popular  British  economists,  and  those  who  adopt  their  opinions  in  this 
country,  tell  us  that  all  this  has  been  accomplished,  not  by  the  aid  of  pro- 
tection, but  in  spite  of  it;  that  the  spectacle  of  this  national  wealth  and 
greatness,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been,  had 
private  industry  been  left  entirely  to  itself;  they  reason  on  a mere  hypothe- 
sis, in  the  face  of  the  most  overwhelming  and  astounding  evidence,  pro- 
claimed in  a voice  of  thunder,  by  a millien  of  undeniable  and  irresistible 
facts.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  argument,  it  is  wholly  immate- 
rial whether  this  hypothesis  be  corrector  not.  If  the  British  manufactures 
would  have  thriven  as  well  or  better  without  the  protection  which  has  been 
extended  to  them  by  the  government,  than  they  have  done  with  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  protecting  policy,  as  exemplified  in  England,  has  been  eith- 
er indifferent  or  positively  injurious.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  that  the  developement  of  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
the  great  immediate  cause  of  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  England,  and 
it  is  also  generally  admitted  that,  in  this  country,  manufactures  could  not 
exist  without  the  aid  of  legislative  protection.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  that  have  been  obtained  by  other  countries  from  their 
establishment,  it  is  necessary,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Eng- 
land, that  we,  at  least,  should  steadily  persevere  in  the  line  of  policy  which 
has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  this  subject  since  the  organization  of  the 
government. 

We  are  told,  in  reference  to  the  experience  of  other  countries,  that  “ a 
single  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  satisfy  every  intelligent  observer, 
that  the  superiority  of  some  over  other  countries,  in  other  respects  equally 
fitted  for  manufactures,  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  government,  to  laws 
which,  at  least,  secure  to  men  the  proceeds  of  their  industry,  to  liberty,  or 
at  least  comparative  liberty,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  superior 
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infalhgenee,  skill  and  activity,  the  infallible  offspring  of  unrestrained  indus- 
try, and  of  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty.”  In  other  words,  correct 
legislation  is  the  main  cause,  direct  or  indirect,  of  superiority  in  manufac- 
tures, and  generally  speaking,  in  all  the  departments  of  national  wealth. 
Tour  memorialists  sire  not  called  upon  to  reconcile  this  remark  with  ano- 
ther also wnere  made,  on  the  same  authority,  and  quoted  above,  which  re- 
presents the  idea  of  creating  capital  by  legislative  acts,  as  wholly  chimeri- 
cal. They  will,  therefore  merely  say,  that  to  include  unrestrained  indus- 
try, by  which  phrase  appears  to  be  meant  the  absence  of  any  legislative 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  among  the  prominent  features  of  correct 
legislation  on  this  subject,  is  simply  to  assume  the  point  in  question.  They 
cannot  conceive  how  this  point  can  be  made  out  te  the  satisfaction  of  an 
intelligent  observer  by  a single  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe,  when  the  first 
object  that  naturally  attracts  an  American  eye  on  that  map,  is  a country 
which  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a protecting  policy;  and  when  Holland,  next  to  England,  perhaps, 
under  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  is  declared  to  be  “almost  the  only  country  which  has  adopted 
the  opposite  principle,”  has  been  regularly  sinking  in  wealth  and  political 
importance  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  England  has  risen.  Your 
memorialists  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose  that  the  protecting  poli- 
cy has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  success  of  England,  or  the  want  of  it  the 
only  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Netherlands.  They  are  aware,  that,  in 
these  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  fortunes  of  nations  have  been  determined 
by  a variety  of  concurrent  circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  purpose 
to  remark  that  the  two  most  prominent  examples  in  the  history  of  modern 
Europe,  economically  viewed,  afford  a direct  contradiction — the  one  in  a 
positive  and  the  other  in  a negative  way — of  the  principle  which  that  his- 
tory has  been  appealed  to  to  prove. 

Tour  memorialists  will  not  fatigue  your  honorable  body  by  enlarging 
any  further  upon  a point  which,  w'ere  it  not  so  often  disputed,  might  be 
thought  too  clear  even  to  require  illustration.  They  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  assume,  as  a settled  principle  in  political  economy,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  new  branches  of  industry,  and  particularly  the  establishment 
of  manufactures,  occcasions,  in  general,  an  actual  addition  to  the  capital 
and  population  of  a country,  directly  proportioned  to  the  new  demand  for 
labor  thereby  created ; and  that,  even  where  the  price  of  the  domestic 
product  is  permanently  higher,  a community  may,  notwithstanding,  realize 
in  this  way,  a great  accession  of  wealth.  In  addition  to  this  direct  pecu- 
niary profit,  there  areother  advantages  of  a different  character  resulting  from 
the  same  cause,  to  which  your  memorialists  will  now,  more  briefly,  invite 
your  attention. 

The  second  great  advantage,  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, is  the  superior  steadiness  of  the  home  market.  All  speculations, 
founded  on  the  supposed  situation  of  distant  markets,  are,  in  their  nature, 
doubtful ; and,  when  they  occupy  capital  and  labor  to  any  great  extent,  in- 
troduce a continual  and  disastrous  fluctuation  into  commerce,  and,  indi- 
rectly, into  the  whole  industry  of  the  community.  The  home  market,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  general  fixed  and  certain.  Its  extent  may  be  calcu- 
lated, and  the  probable  increase  or  diminution  of  demand  foretold  with  suf- 
ficient. exactness.  Foreign  commerce  is  a sort  of  game,  in  which  fortune 
exorcises  as  much  influence  at  least,  as  prudence  and  skill  All  calculations 
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connected  with  it  are  not  only  more  or  less  uncertain  at  the  timewhen  they 
are  made,  but  are  continually  defeated  by  occurrences  that  intervene  before 
their  results  can  be  realized.  The  whole  capital  embarked  in  this  pursuit, 
and  with  it  the  happiness  of  its  owners  and  their  families,  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  political  events,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  caprice  and  violence  ol  foreign 
powers.  We  cast  our  bread  upon  the  waters,  but  whether,  in  this  case,  it 
return  to  us  again  after  many  days,  is  a matter  of  mere  chance.  When  we 
have  covered  the  sea  with  our  products,  a wanton  belligerent  (and  some 
war  is  continually  going  on  in  one  quarter  or  another,)  issues  a decree, 
and  sweeps  the  whole  into  his  own  coffers.  The  United  States,  during 
the  short  period  of  their  history,  have  experienced  but  too  severely  the 
truth  of  this  remark  in  the  injuries  of  this  kind  which  they  have  sustained, 
not  merely  from  the  great  powers,  such  as  England,  France  and  Spain, 
but  even  from  the  secondary  States  of  Denmark,  Iv  spies,  Holland,  and  the 
republics  of  Spanish  America.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  remonstrate 
— negotiate — go  to  war,  perhaps — possibly,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  obtain  some  partial  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortu- 
nate individuals  who  were  the  victims  of  this  legalized  piracy,  have  seen 
their  prospects  for  life  blasted,  and  gone  down,  v.  ith  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  No  association  can  stand  the  force  of  these 
fatal  shocks.  Insurance  companies  sink  under  them  like  private  fortunes. 
The  only  effectual  remedy  is  the  one  employed  by  England,  of  maintaining 
a public  navy  sufficiently  strong  to  command  the  ocean,  and  defy  attack 
from  any  quarter;  but  the  burden  which  such  an  establishment  imposes  up- 
on private  industry,  makes  the  remedy  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

Independently  of  the  violent  attacks  to  which  the  capital  employed  in 
these  distant  exchanges  is  exposed,  the  mere  circumstance  of  dealing  with 
foreign  markets  at  a great  distance,  creates  a da  ro  s uncertainty  in  the 
whole  business.  In  time  of  war,  the  most  extensive  colonial  and  European 
markets  are  thrown  open  to  our  flour  and  other  provisions,  and  our  cultiva- 
tors extend  their  enterprise  in  all  directions,  perhaps  for  years  in  succes- 
sion. Peace  comes  at  length,  and  all  these  markets  are  at  once  hermetri- 
cally  sealed.  Flour  falls  from  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a barrel  to  thre6  or 
four,  and  ruin  stalks  at  large  through  the  fair  fields  of  the  middle  states.  A- 
gain:  a panic  terror  is  felt  in  England  on  account  of  a supposed  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  cotton  actually  on  hand,  and  rim  value  of  the  article  takes 
a sudden  rise.  Our  speculating  merchants,  ino  Lb  - of  estimating  the 
correctness  of  these  apprehensions, go  on  buying  for  exportation  at  extra- 
vagant prices.  Immense  supplies  arrive  in  Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
imagined  deficiency  is  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  market 
is  overstocked,  and  the  merchants  ruined.  Finally,  we  are  forced  ourselves 
into  war — as  happened  in  the  year  1812,  by  the  mere  effect  of  the  embar- 
rassments resulting  fiom  the  defenceless. state  of  the  capital  employed  in. 
foreign  trade — the  usual  supply  of  foreign  manufactures  is  checked.  Im- 
mediately, large  amounts  of  capital,  following  the  direction  which  they  would 
naturally  have  taken  in  time  of  peace  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  placed,  and  to  which 
your  memorialists  have  already  briefly  alluded,  are  invested  in  domestic 
establishments,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  deficiency.  Every  thing 
goes  on  prosperously  until  the  war  comes  to  a dose.  Within  a few  months 
after,  our  markets  are  inundated  with  British  goods,  cheaper  than  we  can 
make  them  of  equal  quality,  and  the  manufacturers  are,  in  their  turn,  in- 
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volved  in  one  common  ruin.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fluctuations  incident 
to  these  distant  and  uncertain  exchanges  reach  successively  all  the  great 
branches  of  industry.  The  results  which  your  memorialists  have  thus  de- 
scribed, are  not  accidental,  but  the  regular  consequences  of  the  state  of 
things  to  which  they  are  attributed,  and  must  continue  to  recur,  from  time 
to  time,  wherever  such  a state  of  things  exists.  No  foresight,  prudence,  or 
probity,  furnishes  the  means  of  avoiding  them;  and  so  extensive  have  been 
the  disasters  which  they  have  brought  upon  the  United  States  since  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  that  there  are  probably  very  few  individuals  in  the 
country  who  have  not  felt  them  within  the  circle  of  their  own  immediate 
connexions.  It  is  true,  that  where  there  is  hazard,  there  is  also  occasion- 
ally gain  as  well  as  loss;  but  one  result  is  hardly  less  pernicious  than  the 
other,  though  in  a different  way.  Large  and  rapid  fortunes,  whether  con- 
sidered in  their  effect  on  the  persons  obtaining  them,  or  on  the  communi- 
ty, are  highly  injurious  to  good  morals  and  regular  habits  of  industry. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  are  promoted  by  a course  of  trade,  which,  when 
carried  on  with  honesty  and  prudence,  produces  slow  and  moderate  but 
certain  profits;  and  such  is  that  which  naturally  takes  place  in  a communi- 
ty where  the  three  principal  branches  of  industry  furnish  each  other  with  a 
reciprocal  home  market  for  the  greater  part  of  their  respective  products. 

In  pointing  out  the  uncertainty  and  fluctuations  which  are  naturally  inci- 
dent to  foreign  commerce,  your  memorialists  would  not  be  understood  to 
intimate  that  this  branch  of  industry  is  not  to  be  pursued  at  all,  but  merely 
that  it  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  made  the  basis  of  all  the  business  ope- 
rations of  the  community.  This  is  almost  necessarily  the  case  in  countries 
of  limited  extent  and  dense  population,  which  are  thus  condemned  by  the 
necessity  of  their  position,  to  go  through  a continual  course  of  ruinous  re- 
vulsions. In  more  extensive  countries,  possessing  within  themselves  the 
materials  for  a large  internal  trade,  to  w hich  foreign  commerce  is  in  its  na- 
ture subsidiary  ; the  latter,  instead  of  creating  fluctuation  and  uncertainty, 
becomes  itself  a sort  of  regulator  of  the  home  market,  and  serves  as  a whole- 
some check  upon  the  occasional  fluctuations  to  which  even  the  internal 
trade  is  exposed.  Thus  the  trade  with  this  country  is  habitually  employed 
by  the  British  manufacturers,  (as  far  as  our  policy  will  permit  them  to  use 
it,)  to  relieve  the  encumbered  state  of  their  own  home  market;  and  the  in- 
direct advantage  which  they  obtain  at  home,  by  exporting  to  this  country 
a part  of  their  superfluous  produce,  enables  them  to  sell  it  here,  without 
eventual  loss,  at  prices  very  often  considerably  below  the  actual  cost,  and 
much  below  the  remunerating  price  of  the  labor  employed  upon  them  in 
either  country.  This  particular  result,  while  it  lasts,  is  no  doubt  advanta- 
geous to  us  as  well  as  to  them;  but  it  is  not  advantageous  to  us  to  be  brought 
within  the  vortex  of  these  tremendous  revulsions,  and  to  find  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  our  own  markets  rising  and  falling  with  the  polit- 
ical revolutions  of  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  By  fixing  our 
industry  on  the  basis  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  home  trade,  and 
making  foreign  commerce  a subsidiary  branch,  we  convert  it  from  cause 
of  disturbance  into  a useful  regulator  and  ally  of  all  theiest. 

In  the  remarks  which  they  have  thus  far  made  upon  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures,  your  memorial- 
ists have  supposed,  throughout,  that  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country 
is  the  same,  whether  they  are  imported  from  abroad,  or  made  at  home. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case;  and  a third  beneficial  result  of  their 
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establishment  isa  greatly  increased  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  which  is  attended  of  course  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
the  civilization  and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  necessity  of  this  result  is  easily  seen.  The  exchange  which  natu- 
rally takes  place  between  the  two  classes  of  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing laborers,  is  that  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  products  of  art. 
The  cultivator  supplies  the  manufacturer  with  food  and  materials,  and  re- 
ceives from  him  in  return  the  articles  of  use,  comfort,  and  luxury,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  fashioned.  But  this  exchange  can  never  take 
place  to  any  great  extent,  excepting  when  the  two  classes  are  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  each  other,  and  belong  to  the  same  political  society. 
Provisions  are  too  bulky,  and,  in  many  cases,  too  perishable,  to  bear  trans- 
portation from  one  quarter  of  the  globe  to  another.  If  not  consumed  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  raised,  they  cannot  be  consumed  at  all.  Or,  were 
it  even  possible  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  standing  policy  of  other  nations,  to  interdict  their  impor- 
tation, excepting  in  extraordinary  cases  of  actual  necessity.  We  find  ac- 
cordingly that  our  provisions  are  excluded,  in  ordinary  cases,  from  almost 
all  the  markets  of  Europe.  They  constitute,  nevertheless,  the  staple  pro- 
duct of  at  least  two-thirds,  according  to  some, of  four-fifths,  of  our  whole  po- 
pulation, What  then  follows  ? Our  cultivators,  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  usual  state  of  commerce,  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange 
for  foreign  manufactures,  and,  of  course,  no  means  whatever  of  obtaining 
them.  The  manufacturing  population  of  the  old  world  is  represented  in 
every  precinct  of  our  territory  by  a few  shopkeepers,  and  the  amount  of  a- 
gricultural  products  consumed  by  their  families,  is  the  only  reciprocal  de- 
mand upon  a county  or  township  of  our  cultivators,  created  by  their  whole 
consumption  of  European  manufactures,  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
must,  of  course,  reduce  itself  to  nothing.  In  particular  sections  of  the  union, 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  are  partially  relieved 
by  an  extensive  cultivation  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  European  ma- 
nufactures, particularly  cotton,  and  some  other  articles,  such  as  rice  and  to- 
bacco, to  which  our  climate  and  soil  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  Eu- 
rope. Our  exports  of  these  pay  for  the  foreign  manufactures  which  we  in 
fact  consume.  The  transportation  is  effected  by  the  navigation  of  the  east- 
ern and  middle  states,  which,  in  this  way,  obtain  a share  of  the  returns. 
But  the  cultivators  throughout  the  interior  of  these  vast  and  populous  re- 
gions, and  throughout  the  whole  western  country,  have  nothing  to  offer  in 
exchange  for  foreign  manufactures,  excepting  the  provisions  of  the  ordina- 
ry kinds  of  which  the  caprice,  or  necessities  of  foreign  powers,  from  time 
to  time,  permit  the  introduction  into  their  markets.  Their  consumption  of 
foreign  manufactures  must,  under  these  circumstances,  as  your  memorial- 
ists have  already  remarked,  be  extremely  small ; and  if  they  have  no  domes- 
tic manufactuies  in  their  neighborhood,  they  are  compelled  to  live  without 
a knowledge  of  the  arts,  or  an  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  of  life.  But  it  is 
the  extent  of  this  knowledge  and  enjoyment,  that  forms  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  civilized  and  uncivilized  states  of  society.  A community  thus 
destitute  of  home  manufactures,  and  excluded  from  an  intercourse  with 
foreign  markets,  has  a constant  tendency  to  decline  into  rudeness  and  bar- 
barism. This  tendency  has,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  United  States, 
been  thus  far  counteracted  by  strong  political  and  moral  causes,  but  the  on- 
ly effectual  and  permanent  remedy  is  to  remove  the  principle  of  evil.  It. 
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was,  therefore,  with  great  reason  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  private  let- 
ters written  in  1816,  declares  his  strong  conviction  of  the  expediency  of 
bringing  the  producer  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  consumer.  When,  in 
any  township,  county,  or  section  of  country,  there  is  a fair  proportion  be- 
tween the  number  of  families  employed,  respectively,  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures,commerce  and  the  liberal  professions, there  is,  in  consequence,  a sure 
and  steady  market  for  the  products  of  all;  and  all  are  supplied  with  the  articles 
of  comfort  and  luxury  which  are  essential  to  civilization,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment. of  life.  Prices  must,  of  course.be  paid,  whatever  they  may  be,  and 
it  is  of  little  or  no  importance  whether  these  are  orare  not  the  same  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  If  a cultivator  in  the  interior  obtain  from  his  neigh- 
bors in  exchange  for  a part  of  his  grain,  good  clothes  and  furniture,  and  a 
good  education  for  his  children,  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  him  whether 
he  gives,  for  these  comforts  and  blessings,  more  or  less  grain  than  they  cost 
in  Europe  ? He  cannot  send  his  grain  to  buy  clothes  and  furniture,  nor  his 
children  to  be  educated.  His  wants  must  be  supplied  by  his  neighbours, 
who  will  consume  his  provisions  in  exchange  for  what  they  give  him,  or 
not  at  all.  If  they  be  not  supplied,  lie  loses  the  sense  of  moral  dignity  that 
results  from  a civilized  mode  of  life,  ceases  to  produce  anymore  grain  than 
what  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  bread  and  whiskey,  sinks  into  idle- 
ness, and  dies  of  intemperance;  while  his  children,  growing  up  withouted- 
ucation,  of  course  follow  his  example.  Every  article  of  use  arid  comfort, 
which  he  can  get  at  home  in  exchange  for  his  surplus  products,  is,  there- 
fore, so  much  clear  profit  to  him,  although  it  should  cost  him  twice,  as  much 
as  a similar  article  is  worth  in  England,  France,  or  China. 

A fourth  important  advantage  resulting  from  the  establishment  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  is,  that  they  render  a people  independent  of  all  others  in 
regard  to  the  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  The  inter- 
course between  different,  countries  is  liable,  from  political  causes,  and  par- 
ticularly war,  to  frequent  interruptions,  which  sometimes,  endure  for  many 
years  in  succession.  The  effect  of  the  return  of  peace,  and  of  the  renew- 
al of  intercourse  after  one  of  these  interruptions,  in  prostrating  the  manu- 
factures that  have  grown  up  during  its  continuance,  lias  been  already  noti- 
ced ; but  it  is  also  worth  remark,  that  the  first  effects  cf  such  a suspension 
of  intercourse,  is  to  deprive  a merely  agricultural  country  of  its  ordinary 
supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  including  the  very  arms  and 
ammunition  with  which  the  war,  that  occasions  it,  is  to  be  carried  on.  The 
impolicy  of  encountering  this  result,  as  far  as  the  means  of  military  defence 
are  concerned,  seems  to  he  universally  admitted.  The  most  decided  oppo- 
nents of  the  protecting  policy  have  recognized  the  expediency  of  providing, 
within  our  limits,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Government,  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  weapons  and  munitions  of  war.  But  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious, that  the  very  same  principle  goes  the  full  length  of  justifying,  or  ra- 
ther of  imperiously  dictating,  the  policy  of  protecting,  by  legislative  aid, 
the  manufacture  of  all  the  ordinary  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
no  doubt  important  for  the  successful  defence  of  the  country  against  the 
attacks  of  a foreign  enemy,  that  our  troops  should  he  furnished  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  it  is  also  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  citizens  at  large,  that  the  usual  sup- 
plies of  clothing,  furniture,  and  other  manufactured  articles,  should  not  be 
cut  off,  as,  if  received  from  abroad,  they,  of  course,  must  be,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a suspension  of  intercourse  with  the  manufacturing  country.  The 
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force  of  this  consideration  is  apparent,  and  especially  in  its  application  to 
the  United  States,  in  as  much  as  the  nation  from  which  we  receive  most  of 
our  supplies  of  manufactures,  is  also  the  one  with  which  we  are  most  like- 
ly to  be  involved  in  political  disputes.  It  is  sometimes  vaguely  said,  in  an- 
swer to  this  suggestion,  that  the  danger  of  non-intercourse,  or  war  with  the 
manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  is  imaginary ; and  that  it  is  impolitic  to 
legislate  in  anticipation  of  any  such  improbable  contingencies.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  occasional  oc- 
currence of  war,  even  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  must  be  calculated 
on  as  inevitable.  The  most  recent  experience  shows  that,  between  such 
rations,  and  at  this  enlightened  day,  it  is  quite  within  the  compass  of  pos- 
sibility, not  only  that  wars  should  occur,  but  that  they  should  last,  with  lit- 
tle interruption,  for  five  and  twenty  years  in  succession.  During  the  short 
] eriod  of  their  independent  existence,  the  United  States  have  been  involv- 
ed in  war,  or  in  political  relations  which  had  the  same  effect  on  our  foreign 
trade,  for  about  fifteen  years, or  nearly  a third  part  of  the  time.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  for  the  period  of  about  two  centuries,  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  during  which  Europe 
claims  to  have  exhibited  a higher  degree  of  civilization  than  was  ever  known 
in  any  other  part  of  the  wTorld,  every  alternate  year  has  been,  on  an  aver- 
age, a year  of  war.  Is  it  then  supposed  that  the  United  States,  and  the  fo- 
reign governments  with  which  they  have  intercourse,  are  to  be  forever  ex- 
empt from  the  operation  of  the  evil  passions,  and  conflicting  temporary  in- 
terests, that  drive  the  nations  to  these  terrific  extremities  ? Does  theory  or 
experience  justify  any  such  belief?  Do  the  tone  and  character  of  our  ne- 
gotiations, since  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a halcyon  age  of  perpetual  peaco  ? Your 
memorialists  fear  that  the  necessary  answer  to  these  questions  is  far  too 
obviously  in  the  negative  to  admit  the  possibility  of  giving  any  other.  Much 
as  they  deprecate  the  occurrence  offuture  hostilities  with  any  foreign  pow- 
er; anxiously  as  they  desire  that  the  good  understanding  which  now  so  hap- 
pily exists  between  the  United  States  and  most  of  the  governments  with 
which  they  maintain  habitual  relations,  may  be  perpetual ; sincerely  as 
they  have  rejoiced  at  the  recent,  conclusions  of  several  arrangements  which 
seem  to  authorize  the  expectation  of  an  improvement  in  the  future  charac- 
ter of  these  relations,  they  must  still  regard  it  as  the  strict  and  bounden  du- 
ty of  an  American  statesman  to  consider  the  occurrence  of  war  with  any  fo- 
reign power  as  a thing  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  probability,  and  to 
act  upon  the  supposition.  It  is  not  our  policy,  nor  yet  the  policy  of  foreign 
countries,  but  rather  the  naturally  imperfect  condition  of  human  nature, 
which  will  occasian  these  hostilities  whenever  they  may  happen,  and  which 
renders  the  supposition  of  their  possibility  necessary.  Should  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Christian  world  be  on  no  worse  a 
footing  for  the  next  two  centuries  than  they  have  been  for  the  two  last — • 
and  it  would  surely  be  rash,  whatever  we  may  wish  and  hope,  to  reason  and 
act  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  next  following  age  will  be  better  than  the  best 
in  the  history  of  our  race — we  must  still  calculate,  as  your  memorialists 
have  already  remarked,  that  on  an  average,  every  alternate  year  will  be  one 
of  war.  So  far  indeed  are  recent  and  present  occurrences  from  warranting 
the  expectation  of  any  immediate  change  in  this  respect  in  the  habits  of 
the  world,  that,  although  the  great  Christian  powers  have  been  at  peace  a- 
mong  themselves  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1S1 5,  there 
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lias  not  been  a moment  during  that  time  when  the  sword  has  been  sheath- 
ed in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  and  hardly  any  two  or  three  years  in  suc- 
cession, when  there  has  not  been  a strong  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 
another  general  war,  from  which  it  would  require  the  exercise  of  great  dis- 
cretion and  ability  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  keep  them 
clear.  At  this  moment,  the  danger  of  such  an  occurrence  appears  to  be 
again  very  imminent ; but  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  crisis, 
it  is,  at  all  events,  clearly  the  duty  of  an  American  statesman  to  suppose, 
and  to  act  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  country  is  continually  liable  to  be 
drawn  into  war  with  any  of  the  foreign  powers  with  which  we  have  rela- 
tions. If  then  we  look  to  these  foreign  powers  for  our  regular  supply  of 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  what  is  to  become  of  us  during  these  periods 
of  occasional  hostilities,  which  may  last  three,  years  or  thirty  as  the  quarrel 
happens  to  turn  ? By  what  miracle  are  we  to  find,  at  a moment’s  warning, 
resources,  before  unemployed,  which  will  furnish  us  with  substitutes  for 
this  supply?  Are  we  to  extemporise  at  the  commencement  of  every  war, 
as  we  did  at  that  of  the  last,  a set  of  manufactures  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or,  looking  forward  only  to  the  end  of  the  next 
five  and  twenty  years,  twenty  million  consumers,  only  to  see  them  all  shak- 
en to  their  foundations  by  the  return  of  peace,  and  sinking  in  one  general 
ruin  as  they  did  before?  Your  memorialists  can  hardly  imagine  how  any 
intelligent  person  can  be  so  totally  blind  to  the  most  obvious  considerations 
of  expediency  as  to  counsel  such  a policy.  They  leave  it  with  confidence 
to  your  honorable  body  to  decide,  whether  it  be  not  the  duty  of  a prudent 
government  to  provide,  by  every  imaginable  means,  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  widely  spreading  disasters;  whether,  were  it  even  true,  as  it  is  not, 
that  domestic  manufactures  would  be,  in  the  end,  dearer  than  foreign  ones, 
an  annual  pecuniary  sacrifice  of  considerable  extent  made  in  this  form, 
would  not  be  decidedly  preferable,  both  on  the  score  of  interest  and  feel- 
ing, to  supporting  the  incalculable  losses  and  miseries  of  every  kind  pro- 
duced by  these  convulsions.  For  themselves,  your  memorialists  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  were  there  no  other  argument  for  the  expediency 
of  a protecting  policy,  except  the  single  consideration  to  which  they  have 
last  adverted,  they  should  still  regard  it  as  established  beyond  the  possibili- 
ty of  doubt. 

The  last  advantage  which  your  memorialists  propose  to  mention,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures,  is  their  effect  in 
restraining  emigration  from  the  settled  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true,  as  a general  principle,  that  manufactures  add  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  a country,  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and 
labor  to  which  they  give  employment ; but,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  where  large  tracts  of  good  unoccupied  land  are  continually  for 
sale  at  low  prices,  it  is  probable,  as  your  memorialists  have  already  remark- 
ed, that  some  of  the  persons  who,  under  the  influence  of  the  protecting  po- 
licy, invest  their  capital  and  labor  in  manufactures,  would,  if  this  field  of 
employment  had  not  been  opened  to  them  at  home,  have  emigrated  to  some 
of  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  and  been  occupied  in  clearing  land. 
But  wdien  an  individual  can  obtain  a profitable  market  for  his  labor  at  his 
own  door,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  of  objects  that  are 
connected  with  the  agreeable  associations  of  his  early  years,  he  will  hardly 
be  tempted  to  go  in  search  of  it  to  a distant  unexplored  wilderness.  The 
increase  of  population  which  thus  takes  place  in  the  manufacturing  states, 
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by  creating  an  encreased  demand  for  provisions  and  materials,  renders  it  in 
turn  more  advantageous  for  the  agricultural  states  to  extend  their  industry 
at  home,  than  to  send  off  continually  new  colonies.  In  this  way,  the  tide 
of  emigration,  without  being  wholly  dammed  up,  is  considerably  checked 
throughout  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  union,  and  the  population  of  all  be- 
gins to  put  on  a more  consolidated  shape.  This  result,  although  it  amounts 
in  fact,  as  has  been  intimated,  to  a change'  in  the  direction  of  a part  of  the 
agricultural  labor  of  the  country,  and  a transfer  of  some  of  it  to  manufac- 
tures, not  only  furnishes  no  objection  to  the  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  industry,  but  is  itself  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  such  a policy.  These 
remarks  are  not  made  under  impressions  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  the  cha- 
racter or  interests  of  the  younger  members  of  the  union.  Tour  memorial- 
ists, in  common  with  all  their  fellow-citizens,  feel  a just  pride  in  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  the  new  states.  They  consider  the  rapid  progress  of 
these  states  in  wealth,  population,  and  general  prosperity,  as  a spectacle  un- 
paralleled in  moral  magnificence  by  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world.  Tour  memorialists  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  the  sudden 
expansion  of  our  population  over  the  unsettled  territories  of  the  union,  has 
been  thus  far  productive  of  good.  It  has  thrown  open  a broad  and  ample 
field  for  the  national  industry,  and  has  brought  into  action  a new  political 
element,  which  serves  as  a sort  of  mediator  between  sectional  interests, 
which  might  otherwise  have  proved  to  be  irreconcilably  hostile.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  reality  of  these  great  benefits,  it  is  also  certain  that  if,  in  a 
region  like  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  supplied 
with  manufactures  from  abroad,  the  whole  population  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  agriculture,  and  as  fast  as  they  increase,  continue  to  spread 
themselves  more  and  more  widely  over  the  unlimited  regions  that  are  ac- 
cessible to  them,  they  must  live,  in  a considerable  degree,  without 
the  knowledge  or  enjoyment  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  be  in  continual  dan- 
ger of  sinking  to  a lower  degree  of  civilization.  The  singularly  excellent 
character  of  the  settlers,  their  industrious  habits,  and  the  high  tone  of 
patriotic  sentiment  which  has  always  pervaded  the  whole  population 
of  the  new  states,  have  hitherto  maintained  them  at  a point  of  civili  zation 
which,  considering  their  circumstances,  is  hardly  less  wonderful  than  the 
rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth  and  greatness.  But  the  only  way  in 
which  the  advances  they  have  made  can  be  secured,  and  a solid  foundation 
laid  for  the  fabric  of  social  improvement,  is  by  naturalizing,  on  the  spot, 
the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts.  As  far  as  the  protecting  policy  may 
have  the  effect  of  diverting,  into  this  channel,  a portion  of  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  country,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  clearing 
land  on  the  borders  of  the  union,  it  will  work,  undoubtedly,  a material 
change  for  the  better.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  no  one  sec- 
tion of  the  more  anciently' settled  parts  of  the  union  is  more  particularly 
interested  in  this  result  than  the  others.  It  is  well  known  that  the  emi- 
gration from  the  southern  Atlantic  states  has  been  of  late  even  more 
considerable  than  from  any  other  quarter.  In  this  respect,  there  is  a 
complete  identity  of  interest  among  all  the  different  sections  of  the 
union. 

It  has  been  said,  in  reference  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject,  that 
“a  comparison  might  be  drawn  with  advantage  between  the  respective  situ- 
ations, at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  of  the  working  men  w'ho  have  availed 
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themselves  of  the  natural  advantages  offered  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  rich  unimproved  lands  of  America  may  be  acquired,  and  of  those  who 
havo  attached  themselves  to  a,  manufacturing  establishment.”  Your  me- 
morialists are  inclined  to  doubt  whether,  on  a fair  comparison  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  respective  conditions  through  life,  that  of  an  emi- 
grant who  goes  off  with  his  axe  into  the  western  wilderness,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  decidedly  pref  rable  to  that  of  the  citizen  who  finds  employment 
as  a mechanical  or  manufacturing  laborer  in  the  settled  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  well  aware  that  industry,  probity,  and  perseverance,  will  en- 
sure success  under  almost  any  circumstances;  but  examples  are  certainly 
not  wanting  of  mechanics  who  have  acquired,  in  shorter  periods  of  time 
than  the  one  just  mentioned,  independent  fortunes,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble stations  in  the  society  of  onr  wealthiest  and  most  populous  cities.  But 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  memorialists  to  institute  comparisons  between 
different  occupations,  or  to  encourage  any  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  They 
desire  that  every  citizen  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  select  that  pursuit 
which,  in  his  opinion,  will  most  conduce  to  his  happiness;  and  it  is  for  the 
precise  purpose  of  affording  to  those  citizens  who  may  think  it  will  con- 
tribute to  their  happiness  to  invest  their  capital  in  manufactures,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  doir.g,  which  they  could  not  have  if  they  were  exposed  to  a 
ruinous  foreign  comped. ion,  that  your  memorialists  are  anxious  for  the 
continuance  c f h \ of  protection. 

Such  are  the  advantages,  economical,  moral,  and  political,  which,  as  your 
memorialists  conceive,  result  from  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures. If  real,  they  certainly  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  expediency 
of  maintaining  the  protecting  policy.  It  is  urged,  however,  in  opposition  to 
the  conclusion  which  would  naturally  follow  from  these  considerations  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  protecting  policy  occasions  a great  national  loss , by 
compelling  the  community  to  purchase  their  manufactures  at  higher  priees 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  pay  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  policy  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  imposes  a heavy  burden  upon 
the  southern  states,  while  it  holds  out  a bounty  to  the  industry  of  tho 
north. 

These  two  objections  are  founded,  as  yorr  honorable  body  will  perceive, 
in  different,  and  in  fact,  directly  opposite  views  of  the  principles  that  regu- 
late the  wealth  of  nations.  The  former  supposes  that  a duty  on  imported 
foreign  articles  raises  their  price,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  domestic 
ones,  in  direct  proportion  to  its  amount,  and  that  it  is  paid  by  the  consumer, 
that  is,  the  public  at  large.  The  difference  between  the  prices  thus  raised, 
and  those  at  which  the  articles  would  have  been  sold  had  there  been  no  du- 
ty, is  the  measure  of  the  supposed  national  loss;  which  is  borne  by  all  the 
citizens  in  proportion  to  their  consumption.  The  other  objection,  which 
is  chiefly  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  southern  states,  supposes  that  the  du- 
ty, at  least  so  far  as  the  southern  states  are  concerned,  is  not  added  to  the 
price  of  tho  imported  foreign  article,  but  deducted  from  that  received  by 
the  producer  of  the  domestic  one,  which  is  exporter}  in  exchange  for  it.  It 
is,  of  course,  paid  by  the  producer,  and  not  by  the  consumer.  There  is, 
consequently,  no  rise  in  the  price  of  t Ire  corresponding  domestic  article, 
and  no  national  loss  resulting  from  a difference  of  prices  as  on  the  former 
theory.  The  only  loss  sustained  is  the  amount  actually  paid  on  theforeign 
imported  article,  and  this  is  sustained  exclusively  or  chiefly  by  the  south- 
ern cultivators.  It  is  estimated,  in  a recent  document  of  high  authority, 
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at  the  sum  of  about  eight  million  dollars.  These  two  objections  are  sus- 
tained with  equal  ability,  zeal,  and  apparent  conviction,  by  different  par- 
ties among  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy.  Expositions  of  both 
have  been  presented  to  your  honourable  body  during  your  present  session, 
evincing  extraordinary  talent  and  learning  in  their  respective  authors;  but, 
as  the  theories  supposed  in  them  are,  as  your  memorialists  have  remarked, 
directly  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  is  apparent  that  both  cannot  be  true. 

Your  memorialists  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body, 
whether  this  single  circumstance  be  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  you  to 
pause,  before  you  make  the  important  changes  which  are  demanded  alike 
by  these  two  parties  in  the  long  established  economical  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. Were  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  protecting  policy  less  satisfac- 
tory than  they  are  considered  to  be  by  its  friends,  it  would  still  be  highly 
inexpedient,  in  the  opinions  of  your  memorialists,  to  adopt  a different  sys- 
tem, until  those  who  recommend  a change  had  come  to  some  agreement 
among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  new  system, 
so  recommended,  is  supposed  to  rest,  and  the  practical  results  that  it  is  fit- 
ted to  produce.  It  is  often  said,  that  the  friends  of  protection,  who  are  re- 
presented as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  ought  not  to 
take  advantage  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  that  they  ought  to  show 
some  deference  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  minority,  who  may,  af- 
ter all,  possibly  be  in  the  right.  We  are  told,  on  authority,  that  ‘-the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  in  this  country  is,  whether  majorities,  formed  by  combi- 
nations of  sectional  interests,  will  be  governed  by  a sense  of  justice  and  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  so  as  not  to  oppress  those  parts  of  the  country  whose 
rights , though  they  may  be  a minority,  ought  to  be  respected.”  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  word  rights  is  here  inadvertently  substituted  for  opinions  : 
the  rights  being,  of  course,  in  this  country,  on  the  side  of  the  majority. 
The  friends  of  protection  would,  doubtless,  concede  a great  deal  with 
cheerfulness  to  the  opinions  of  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  minority ; but 
your  memorialists  conceive,  that  an  appeal  to  considerations  of  this  descrip- 
tion would  be  entitled  to  more  attention  if  the  minority  were  themselves 
more  closely  united  in  opinion  than  they  are.  If,  as  is  actually  the  case, 
there  exist,  among  the  citizens  composing  the  minority,  two  opinions  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  each  other,  it  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  majori- 
ty, however  well  disposed  for  concession,  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  the 
minority.  When  the  two  sections  into  which  the  minority  is  divided, 
shall,  by  the  exercise  of  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise  among 
themselves,  and  by  a more  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  have  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  recommend  to 
the  government  a change  of  policy,  it  will  then  be  more  natural  for  them 
than  it  is  now,  to  call  upon  the  majority  to  concur  with  them  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  to  adopt  the  measures  which  they  recommend.  Considering, 
therefore,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  protecting  policy,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  why  that  policy 
ought  to  be  abandoned,  is  of  itself  a sufficient  and  decisive  reason  why 
the  government  cannot  with  safety  abandon  it,  your  memorialists  consider 
it  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  refute,  in  detail,  these  objections,  and  the 
theories  supposed  in  them.  They  will,  however,  from  respect  to  the  tal- 
ents and  character  of  the  citizens  who  make  these  objections,  add  a few 
remarks  upon  each. 

The  first  of  these  objections,  as  above  stated,  is,  that  the  community 
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sustains,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  a na- 
tional loss  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  prices  of  the  manu- 
factured articles,  foreign  and  domestic,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not 
affected  by  the  duties.  The  theory  supposed  in  this  objection,  which  is, 
that  the  duty  on  the  imported  foreign  article  is  added  to  its  price,  that  the 
market  price  of  the  corresponding  domestic  article  rises  temporarily  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  both  is  paid  by  the  consu- 
mer, your  memorialists  believe  to  be  true.  They  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  slate  that  the  amount  of  this  difference  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
regarded  as  a national  loss,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  The  rise  in  the  prices  of  imported  foreign  goods,  and  of  the  cor- 
responding ones  of  domestic  manufacture,  occasioned  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  former,  is  merely  temporary.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  pro- 
tection and  consequent  growth,  progress,  and  nourishing  condition  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  is  to  render  these  products  cheaper  than  the  corres- 
ponding foreign  ones.  It  is  admitted,  that  “when  the  supply  of  the  domes- 
tic manufacture  is,  or  may  be  made  equal  to  the  full  demand  of  the  coun- 
try, domestic  competition  may  reduce  the  late  of  profits,  and  ultimately 
the  cost  of  production.”  But  a temporary  sacrifice  made  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a greater  eventual  advantage,  instead  of  being  a loss,  is  a source 
of  real  profit,  and  the  habit  of  making  such  sacrifices,  for  such  a purpose,  is 
uniformly  regarded,  whether  in  the  case  of  communities  or  individuals,  as 
the  strongest  evidence  which  they  can  give  of  wisdom  and  discretion. 

2.  So  far  as  the  duty  on  the  imported  foreign  article  operates  in  raising 
the  price  of  that  article,  there  is  not  even  a temporary  sacrifice.  It  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  is  employed  in  defraying  the  public 
expenses.  Now,  these  expenses  must  be  paid  by  a contribution  levied  on 
the  people  in  one  form  or  another,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  a contri- 
bution of  a given  amount  can  be  levied  upon  the  people  so  cheaply,  so  ea- 
sily, and  with  so  little  injury  to  their  feelings,  as  in  theform  of  imposts.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  sum  levied  in  this  way  is  not  greater  than  the  wants 
of  the  government,  as  determined  by  the  dictates  of  a just  and  liberal  po- 
licy, require, — and,  in  this  country,  the  sum  go  levied  is  not,  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be  greater, — there  is  not  only  no  loss,  eventual  or 
temporary,  but  an  immediate  as  well  as  an  ultimate  gain  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  the  duty.  Jf  it  had  not  been  imposed,  the  government  would 
have  been  obliged  to  levy  the  same  sum  upon  the  people  in  a different  way, 
and  in  addition  to  it,  another  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  additional  charg- 
es of  collection.  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  your  memorialists  remarked  in  al- 
luding before  to  these  considerations,  that  so  far  as  the  duty  on  the  im- 
ported foreign  article  operates  to  raise  the  price  of  the  corresponding  do- 
mestic one,  the  difference  does  not  go  into  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a temporary  sacrifice. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  as  is  often  intimated,  that  this  sacrifice  is  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  manufacturer.  The  returns  of  labor  are  re- 
gularly the  same  in  all  its  departments.  If  in  manufactures,  or  any  oth- 
er department  of  labor,  they  rise  fora  moment  above  the  ordinary  rate,  they 
arc  immediately  brought  back  to  it,  probably  for  a time  below  it,  by  com- 
petition. The  protecting  policy  affords  to  the  citizens  the  opportunity 
which  they  otherwise  could  not  have, under  the  pressure  of  foreign  com- 
petition, to  invest  their  capital  in  manufactures.  Having  thus  invested  it, 
their  profits  are  necessarily  the  same  with  those  of  all  their  fellow-citizens. 
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If  the  policy  were  abandoned,  their  loss  would  of  course  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  class,  because  the  property  so  invested  would  lose 
almost  all  its  value.  The  temporary  sacrifice  imposed  by  the  protecting 
duty,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  is  not  therefore  made  by  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer,  but  is  made  by  the  consumers, 
that  is,  by  the  whole  community,  manufacturers  included,  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  attempt  to  represent  the  manufacturers  as  a favored  class, 
who  are  making  large  profits  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  if  not 
disingenuous,  proceeds  at  least  upon  a wholly  erroneous  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  But  the  great  and  decisive  consideration  which  governs  the  whole  of 
this  subject  is,  that  were  prices  even  permanently  higher  in  consequence 
of  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  there  would  still  be,  not  only  no 
national  loss,  but  a great  and  real  national  gain  resulting  from  this  policy. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  this  national  gain  have  already  been  stated.  Sup- 
posing the  protection  to  be  necessary,  (and  if  it  be  not,  it  is  of  course  nu- 
gatory and  merely  nominal,)  it  adds  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
country  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  labor  invested  in  the  manu- 
factures to  which  it  gives  existence.  But  the  sacrifice  occasioned  by  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  is  merely  a per  centage,  varying  with  the  amount 
of  the  duty  on  this  same  capital.  It  is,  therefore,  were  it  even  permanent, 
in  the  nature  of  a perpetual  annuity  paid  as  a consideration  for  a corres- 
ponding amount  of  additional  wealth;  and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in 
calling  it  a national  loss  than  there  would  be  in  saying  that  a man  who 
borrows  money  at  five  per  cent,  loses  the  interest.  This  is  the  most  unfa- 
vorable view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  operation  of  protecting  duties,  be- 
cause, as  has  been  already  shown,  the  sacrifice  they  impose  is  merely  tem- 
porary. and,  even  while  it  lasts,  is,  to  a considerable  extent  at  least,  a real 
benefit  instead  of  a burden;  but  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
munity, by  losing  the  interest,  gains  the  principal.  The  nature  of  the 
transaction  has  already  been  illustrated  by  a reference  to  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  at  the  cost  of  a permanent  annuity  of  a million 
dollars.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  suppose  the  annual  consumption  of  man- 
ufactures amounts  to  200  millions,  50  foreign  and  150  domestic,  and  that 
foreign  manufactures  are  subject  to  an  average  protecting  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  permanently  raises  in  the  same  proportion  the  price  of  the 
whole  mass,  the  annual  loss  would  amount  to  40  millions,  and  the  annual 
profits  to  110.  This,  as  your  memorialists  have  remarked,  is  the  most  un- 
favorable view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  operation  of  protecting  duties  ; and 
when  it  is  considered  that  this  sacrifice  is  only  temporary,  that  while  it  lasts 
it  pays  in  the  most  convenient  manner  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
which  must  be  paid  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  the  profit  is  constant- 
ly increasing  with  the  progress  and  extension  of  manufactures,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  general  result,  instead  of  being  a national  loss , is  a great,  per- 
manent, and  constantly  increasing  national  gain. 

But  admitting  even,  and  it  seems  to  be  nearly  admitted  by  a large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  that  the  com- 
munity, as  such,  suffers  no  loss  in  consequence  of  the  measure,  it  is  con- 
tended— and  this  is  the  second  of  the  two  objections  alluded  to  above — 
that  the  sacrifice  imposed  operates  unequally  upon  the  different  sections 
of  the  union;  that  it  favors  the  industry  of  the  north,  while  it  loads  that  of 
the  south  with  heavy  and  intolerable  burdens.  It  is  said  on  authority 
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that  “the  existing  restrictions,  which  are  known  by  the  denomination  of 
the  protecting  system,  operate  injuriously  upon  the  great  and  leading  pur- 
suits which  employ  three-fourths  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  a region  of 
country  more  extensive  than  any  civilized  empire  in  Europe;  while, on  the 
other  hand,  they  operate  beneficially  on  the  great  and  leading  pursuits 
of  another  region  not  less  extensive.”  And,  again  : “The  protecting  du- 
ties are  specific  and  ruinous  taxes  on  the  activity  of  the  south,  and  sus- 
taining bounties  on  that  of  the  north.”  The  system  is  accordingly  rep- 
resented as  producing  very  opposite  effects  in  these  different  quarters  of 
the  country.  “The  fairest  portion  of  this  g reat  confederacy,  if  not  the  fair- 
est, and  of  heaven  the  most  favored  region  of  the  whole  earth,  is  literally 
undergoing  a silent  but  irresistible  process  of  decay  and  desolation.”  And, 
again:  “With  a very  small  share  of  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by 
the  planting  states,  the  manufacturing  states  are  every  where  covered  with 
monuments  and  evidences  of  a thriving  and  prosperous  industry  which 
has  scarcely  any  parallel,  while  the  former  are  equally  covered  with  mel- 
ancholy memorials  of  thriftless  toil,  impoverishment,  and  ruin.”  With 
such  view's  of  the  operation  of  the  system,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  those 
sections  of  the  country  which  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  it  should  ex- 
piess  their  feelings  with  a great  deal  of  warmth  and  bitterness.  We  aro 
told,  accordingly,  on  the  authority  just  quoted,  that  “the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  confidently  challenged  for  a parallel  instance  of  outrageous 
injustice,  perpetrated  under  the  forms  of  perverted  legislation;  that  “the 
southern  states  are  reduced  to  the  very  worst  condition  of  colonial  bond- 
age to  the  tariff  states;”  that,  “regarding- the  protecting  duties  in  the  light 
of  fines  and  forfeitures  for  violating  this  new  code  of  colonial  restriction, 
we  have  only  to  see  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  squandered  in 
improvements  and  other  formsof  expenditure  in  the  favored  region,  to  have 
a perfect  picture  of  Rome  and  Italy  flourishing  in  bloated  prosperity  on  the 
plunder  of  the  subject  provinces.”  “Upon  the  whole,”  we  are  told,  in  con- 
clusion, “the  | rotecting  system  is  utterly  ruinous  to  the  planting  states,  in- 
jurious to  the  western  states,  and  exclusively  beneficial  to  the  manufa.ctur-r 
ing  states,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  with  all  convenient  and  practicable 
despatch,  upon  every  principle  of  sound  policy.” 

If  your  memorialists  could  imagine,  for  a moment,  that  the  inequality 
here  supposed  in  the  operation  of  the  protecting  policy  was,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  real,  they  would  heartily  join  in  the  strong  terms  of  condemna- 
tion which  are  applied  to  it,  and  would,  without  hesitation,  acquiesce  in  ihe 
conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  abandoned.  The  constitution 
expressly  declares,  that  ‘ all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,”  and  the  spirit  of  this  provision  would  be 
unjustly  evaded  if  the  required  uniformity  were  not  substantial,  as  well  as 
nominal.  Nor  would  the  extent  of  thegrievance  sustained, in  consequence 
of  an  infringement  or  evasion  of  this  provision,  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  die  pecuniary  loss  incurred  in  consequence.  The  oppressive  exaction 
by  the  government  of  a single  dollar,  would  be  as  intolerable  an  evil  to  any 
citizen  of  this  favored  country,  who  duly  appreciates  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, as  that  of  a million.  It  was  not  the  amount  < fthe  pecuniary  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  ship-money  and  the  tea  tax,  but  the  illegal  and  conse- 
quently unjust  and  oppressive  character  of  these  duties,  which  roused  our 
fathers  in  England  and  here  to  forcible  resistance.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  one  of  the  boldest  European  advocates  of  reform  and  liberty, 
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that  the  most  successful  revolution  in  civil  government  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  a single  individual.  Your  memorialists  are,  in 
like  manner,  satisfied  that  the  advantages  of  the  protecting  policy,  were 
they  even  much  greater  than  they  have  been  represented  above,  should  be 
abandoned  at  once  and  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry, in  order  to  realize  them, to  impose  upon  any  individual  or  section  of  the 
union  any  burden,  however  trifling,  which  did  not  operate  with  perfect 
equality  in  substance  and  form  upon  all  the  rest.  Equality  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic,  pride  and  boast,  of  this  community,  and  any  member  of  it 
who  would  consent  to  purchase  any  personal  advantage  to  himself  by  a vi- 
olation of  the  principle  of  equality  in  the  person  of  any  other  member,  in 
the  smallest  particular,  would  be  unworthy  of  the  glorious  title  of  a citizen 
oftheUnitedStat.es.  Your  memorialists  are  therefore  fully  agreed  with 
those  who  make  the  objection  now  alluded  to,  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  imposing  no  duties  which  do  not  operate  with  perfect 
uniformity  and  equality  upon  all  parts  of  the  Union  ; but  they  believe,  that 
such  is  really  the  operation  of  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  imported  ar- 
ticles for  the  protection  of  domestic  industry. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  generally  admitted,  as  well  by  the  writers  on  political 
economy  as  by  the  mass  of  well  informed  practical  men,  that  all  duties, 
however  imposed,  ultimately  fall  equally  upon  the  whole  labor  and  capital 
of  the  community;  or,  in  a shorter  and  more  familiar  phrase,  are  paid  by 
the  consumer.  The  individual  who  buys  an  article  for  consumption,  can 
only  obtain  it  by  giving  in  exchange  for  it  another  article  of  the  same  va- 
lue, which,  of  course,  pays  for  all  the  labor  employed,  in  whatever  way, 
upon  the  ft  rmer.  This  principle  does  not  seem  to  be  disputed  as  a gene- 
i ral  proposition,  even  by  those  who  complain  most  loudly  of  the  inequality 
of  the  tariff,  but  they  appear  to  consider  their  case  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  fa  ordinary  cases,  thev  tell  us  the  person  w hose  particular  product 
is  subjected  to  a duty,  may  exempt  himself  from  the  burden  and  throw  it 
upon  the  consumer,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  ; that  he  produces,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  market  with  such  an  amount  only  as  he  can  sell  at  the  in- 
creased price,  and  investing  a part  of  his  capital  in  other  employments. 
But  the  cotton  planter,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  Iris  pursuits,  hasit  not 
in  his  power  to  invest  his  capital  in  any  other  way,  and  must  go  on  produ- 
cing to  the  same  extent  as  he  did  before  the  duty  was  imposed.  “Nothing 
can  be  more  extravagant,”  it  is  said,  “than  to  suppose  that  the  people  of 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  embracing  eight  sovereign  states,  can  trans- 
fer a thousand  millions  of  capital  from  agriculture  to  manufactures  with  the 
same  facility  that  a hatter  or  a shoemaker  can  avoid  a tax  upon  hats  or 
shoes,  by  taking  up  some  other  trade.”  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported, 
and  the  demand  abroad  remaining  the  same,  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods  imported  must  also  be  the  same  ; and,  as  the  demand  for  them  at 
home  is  also  unaltered,  they  must  sell  at  the  former  price,  which,  of  course, 
throws  the  burden  of  the  duty  on  the  planter. 

Such  is  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  protecting  policy 
operates  as  a burden  upon  the  southern  agricultural  states.  The  answer  to 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  : the  cotton  planter,  or  his  representative,  the  mer- 
chant, who  wishes  to  throw  upon  the  consumer  the  burden  of  the  protect- 
ing duty  on  a particular  class  of  foreign  articles,  is  not  obliged  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  his  production  of  cotton,  but  only  to  import  in  exchange  for 
it  a smaller  quantity  of  this  class  of  articles,  and  a larger  one  of  some  other. 
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The  quantity  of  cotton  exported,  and  the  demand  abroad  remaining  the 
same,  the  effect  of  the  protecting  policy  is  simply  to  encourage  that  of 
some  other  foreign  articles,  which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  our  own  industry.  It  has,  and  can  have,  no  effect  whatever  on 
the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  not  by  importing  specie,  as  is  sometimes  intima- 
ted, that  the  cotton  planter  avoids  the  payment  of  the  protecting  duty; 
such  an  attempt  would  be  wholly  ineffectual,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  be 
mentioned  here.  He  effects  the  object  with  perfect  ease,  by  importing 
other  articles,  not  subject  to  the  protecting  duty,  and  such  is,  of  course, 
the  method  pursued.  If  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  exchange  his 
own  produce  advantageously  for  British  hardware,  broadcloth,  and  other 
manufactures,  he  would  dispose  of  it  at  Liverpool  for  specie  and  bills  of 
exchange,  proceed  with  these  to  France,  Spain  or  China,  and  return 
home  with  a cargo  of  wines,  silks,  teas  and  spices,  which  would  of 
course  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  and  w'ith  the  same  profit  as  before.  The 
duty  on  them,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  paid,  as  before,  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  case  of  the  southern  agricultural  planter  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  sta- 
ted, an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  all  duties  fall  on  consumption 
and  not  on  production.  The  cotton  planter  pays  no  part  of  the  protecting, 
or  on  any  other  duties,  excepting  what  he  pays  in  his  capacity  of  consumer. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  said,  that  the  exports  and  imports  of  every  com- 
munity are  necessarily  of  equal  value,  and  that  a duty  of  a given  amount 
forms  an  equal  deduction  from  the  wealth  of  the  community,  whether  it  be 
levied  upon  the  former  or  the  latter;  but  it  is  not  therefore  true  that  the  in- 
dividual who  produces  a third  or  a fourth  part  of  the  exported  articles,  ne- 
cessarily pays  a third  or  a fourth  part  of  the  duties  on  the  imported  ones  that 
are  received  in  exchange.  The  producer  of  the  exported  agricultural  sta- 
ple retains,  in  his  own  hands,  that  part  of  the  imported  manufacture  which 
he  wants  for  his  own  consumption,  and  on  this  he  pays  the  duty;  the  rest 
he  distributes  according  to  their  wants,  among  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  in  like  manner,  pay  the  duty  upon  them,  and  give  him  in  ex- 
change such  other  articles  of  foreign  or  domestic  production  as  suits  his  con- 
venience. If  he  pay  a larger  proportion  of  the  protecting  duties  than  oth- 
ers, it  can  only  be  because  he  consumes  a larger  proportional  share  of  the 
foreign  articles  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  therefore  it  is  admitted  that 
there  is  no  inequality.  “So  far  as  the  protecting  duties  operate  merely  as 
taxes  on  consumption,  there  can  be  no  great  inequality  in  the  burdens  they 
impose  upon  the  different  portions  of  the  union  ; and  whatever  inequality 
there  may  be,  as  it  is  founded  on  a larger  consumption,  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  be  accompanied  by  a corresponding  ability  to  consume.” 

In  thus  replying  to  the  theory  in  which  this  objection  of  the  unequal  op- 
eration of  the  protecting  duties  is  founded,  your  memorialists  conceive  that 
they  reply  to  the  objection  itself, since  the  statements  of  it  which  have  been 
made  on  the  most  respectable  authority,  are  mostly  of  a general  character, 
and  very  scantily  sustained  by  precise  and  ascertained  facts.  We  are  told, 
in  glowing  language,  “that,  in  the  planting  states,  the  blessing  ofheavenhas 
been  blighted  by  the  consuming  curse  of  federal  legislation  ;”  and  that  “the 
business  of  raising  agricultural  staples  must  be  gradually  and  progressively 
abandoned  in  the  south,  and  that  of  making  manufactures  in  the  favore-d 
mode  substituted  in  its  place  under  all  disadvantages,  if  the  protecting  sys- 
tem be  not  utterly  abandoned.”  It.  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  operation 
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of  the  protecting  duties  on  the  planting  states  were  as  unfavorable  as  it  has 
been  represented  to  be,  the  business  of  raising  agricultural  staples  not  only 
must  be,  but  would  have  been,  for  many  years  past,  gradually  and  progress- 
ively abandoned.  The  cause  would  have  produced  its  natural  effects  in 
past  years  with  as  much  certainty  as  it  will  in  future.  What,  then,  has  been 
the  fact  ? 

In  the  year  18 1C,  the  whole  crop  of  cotton  was  estimated  at  6S, 000, 000  lbs. 
It  has  now  risen  to  ------  375,925,302 

For  the  five  years  preceding  the  war,  the  exports  of  cotton 

averaged  about  ------  57,000,000 

In  1819,  they  had  risen  to  - - - 87,397,645 

And,  in  1831,  to  about  - 300,000,000 

The  period  included  between  the  years  1 S 1 6 and  1831,  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  the  protecting  policy,  and  a comparison  of  the  respec- 
tive products  of  the  two  years  certainly  exhibits  very  little  appearance  of  a 
“gradual  and  progressive  abandonment”  of  the  cultivation  of  the  great  sta- 
ple of  the  south.  It  is  known,  in  fact,  that  during  this  period  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  has  been  constantly  extending  itself  from  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  which  were  formerly  its  principal  seats,  northerly  into  North  Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia;  and  southerly  and  westerly  in- 
to Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  While  the  statistical  tables 
exhibit  evidence  of  a constant  and  rapidincrease  in  the  total  product,  it  can 
hardly  be  credited  that  “a  revolution”  has  commenced,  of  which  “no  hu- 
man power  can  arrest  the  progress,  until  a total  change  is  produced  in  the 
pursuits  and  institutions  of  these  states,  involving  a loss  of  at  least  half  their 
capital;”  although  it  may  be  true,  as  is  said,  that  owing  to  the  superior  fer- 
tility of  more  southerly  soils,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may  have  been  re- 
linquished in  some  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  planting  states.  At 
all  events,  if  “a  gradual  and  progressive  abandonment”  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  great  agricultural  staples  be  the  appropriate  effect  of  the  protecting  po- 
licy, supposing  its  operation  to  be  unequal,  the  progressive  and  rapid  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  these  staples,  from  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy  up  to  the  present  day,  proves  very 
clearly  that  this  supposition  is  incorrect,  and  that  this  policy, if  not  the  cause 
of  this  increase,  is  at  least  compatible  with  its  existence. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  price  of  the  agricultural  staples,  and  particu- 
larly cotton,  is  much  lower  than  it  was  formerly,  and  the  decline  is  attri- 
buted, in  part,  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the  protecting  duties.  “ The 
exchangeable  value  of  cotton  is  diminished,”  we  are  told,  “by  this  cause 
about  two  cents  in  the  pound;  and  this  loss  the  planter  would  sustain  as  a 
producer  merely,  even  if  he  consumed  no  protected  manufactures,  or  simi- 
lar foreign  manufactures  whatever.”  Y our  memorialists  have  already 
shown  that  the  cultivator  sustains,  as  such,  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
protecting  duties;  the  contrary  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  existence  of  these  duties  would  lead  to  an  increased  importation 
of  specie,  which,  as  your  memorialists  have  remarked,  is  entirely  incorrect. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  cotton  has  very  considerably  declined  in  price 
since  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy ; in  the  ten  years  preceding  1816, 
it  was  rather  below  15  cents,  it  is  now  on  an  average  8.  During  the  same 
period,  the  prices  of  many  other  articles  have  declined  nearly  as  much  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  causes,  of  a general  character,  such  as  the 
return  of  peace,  improvements  in  machinery,  or  a change  in  the  state  of  the 
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currency, may  have  contributed  to  produce  this  effect.  But  it  would  be 
quite  superfluous  to  seek  very  far  for  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton,  when  the  prodigious  extension  that  lias  taken  place  in  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  the  article,  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for 
a much  greater  one.  A sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  the  supply  of  any  ar- 
ticle, as  compared  with  the  demand  generally,  occasions  a proportionate  fall 
in  the  price ; if  the  supply  be  doubled,  the  price  falls  to  one  half;  if  qua- 
drupled, to  a quarter.  Now,  the  supply  of  cotton  in  the  market,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  has  been  more  than  quintupled;  so  that 
the  price,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  should  have  fallen  from  15  cents 
to  3,  instead  of  8.  It  has  been  kept  up  in  this,  as  it  is  in  all  other  similar 
cases,  by  the  increase  in  the  demand,  which  follows  the  increased  supply, 
and  consequent  decline  in  price.  It  is  accordingly  stated,  on  authority  en- 
titled to  the  respect  of  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  that ’‘the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  cotton  is  solely  due  to  the  increased  supply  compar- 
ed with  the  demand.”  In  fact,  t lie  continual  extension  which  has  been  ta- 
king place, in  (lie  cultivation  of  cotton  up  to  (be  present  time,  affords  de- 
monstrative proof  that,  the  price,  however  diminished,  is  still  high  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  articles,  and  affords  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  cultivation,  if  not  abandoned,  would 
at  least  not  have  been  extended.  The  moral  laws  of  nature  are  as  steady 
in  their  operation  as  the  physical;  and  a constant  and  uniform  extension  in 
a particular  branch  of  industry,  for  a long  period,  proves  that  the  rate  of  pro- 
fit in  that  branch  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  one,  witli  as  much  certainty 
as  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  proves  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  warmer  than  it  had  been.  We  find  accordingly  from 
statements,  resting  on  the  most  unexceptionable  authority,  that  the  returns 
on  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  plantations,  are  higher  than  the  average 
returns  in  other  pursuits. 

Jt  is  further  urged,  however,  by  those  who  believe  in  the  unequal  opera- 
tion of  the  protecting  policy,  that,  by  substituting  domestic  for  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, it  diminishes  the  foreign  demand  for  our  agricultural  staples, 
and  of  course  depreciates  their  value.  “There  is  scarcely  any  limit,”  it  is 
said,  “to  the  demand  for  our  cotton  in  Europe,  if  we  will  freely  take  manu- 
factures in  exchange  for  it.”  Let  us  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  the  pro- 
tecting duties  would  create  an  increased  annual  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  four  mil- 
lions would  be  of  cotton  manufactures  ; for  the  whole  of  this  increased 
importation  cotton  would  be  received,  creating  an  increased  foreign  de- 
mand for  more  than  300,000  bales,  but  the  domestic  demand  for  cotton 
woitld  be  diminished  only  by  the  substitution  of  the  four  millions  of  im- 
ported for  the  same  amount  of  domestic  manufactures ; and  as  the  raw 
material  required  for  that  quantity  of  manufactures  would  not,  at  the  ut- 
most, amount  to  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  it  follows  that  the  do- 
mestic demand  for  raw  cotton  would  be  diminished  about  33,000  bales 
only,  and  consequently  the  increased  aggregate  demand  for  cotton  abroad 
and  at  home  would  be  267,000  bales. 

The  theory  here  supposed  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  protecting 
policy  is  directly  contradictory  to  that  which  represents  the  producer  as 
paying  the  duty.  If  the  producer  pay  the  duty,  the  price  of  imported  ar- 
ticles, the  quantity  consumed,  and  the  foreign  demand  for  agricultural 
produce,  remain  as  before  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  here  supposed,  the 
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price  of  tlie  foreign  article  is  raised,  and  the  quantity  imported,  and  the 
foreign  demand  for  cotten  diminished,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
consumer,  and  not  the  producer,  pays  the  duty.  But  without  commenting 
on  this  inconsistency,  your  memorialists  cannot,  but  remark,  that  in  the 
above  passage,  the  real  state  of  the  case  is  singularly  and  almost  ingeni- 
ously reversed.  The  foreign  demand  for  cotton  is  obviously  regulated  by 
the  general  demand  for  foreign  cotton  manufactures  ; and,  as  the  cost  of 
the  material  is  a comparatively  unimportant  item  in  that  of  the  fabric,  the 
manufacturer  will  purchase  his  cotton  wherever  he  can  find  it  of  the  pro- 
per quality,  paying  for  it  in  such  other  articles  as  may  best  suit  the  mar- 
ket. Now  the  general  market  for  foreign  cotton  manufactures  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  protecting  policy  of  this  country,  excepting  so  far  as 
it  may  exclude  a portion  of  those  manufactures  from  our  market  by  sub- 
stituting the  corresponding  domestic  ones  in  their  stead.  The  extent  to 
which  domestic  manufactures  are  thus  substituted  for  foreign  ones,  is  es- 
timated in  the  above  extract  at  four  million  of  dollars,  and  the  quantity 
of  material  employed  in  producing  the  amount  of  manufactures  of  this 
value,  at  33,000  bales.  This,  on  the  estimate  here  assumed,  is  the  exact 
measure  of  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  unfavorably  affected 
by  the  protecting  policy;  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  policy  has  already 
created  a home  market,  the  annual  extent  of  which  is  estimated  at 

214,382 

Deducting  from  this  amount  the  diminution  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand as  above  - 33,000 


There  remains  an  amount  of  bales  - 181,382 

Which  measures  the  benefit  already  accruing  to  the  cotton  planters  from  the 
existence  of  protecting  duties.  The  benefit  accruing  to  the  country  from 
the  same  cause,  is  still  more  considerable.  The  amount  just  stated  as  the 
annual  home  consumption  of  cotton  is  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  pro- 
duct, which  is  estimated  for  the  present  year  at  1,038,847  bales,  averaging 
361,86  lbs.  each,  or, as  above  stated,  about  376,000,000  lbs.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  averaged  value  of  cotton  manufactures  is  four  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  materials  employed  in  them,  which  is  probably  a fair  calcu- 
lation, it  will  follow  that  the  Community  already  derives  from  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  a revenue  fully  equal  to  that  which  is  derived  from  its 
cultivation.  The  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  in  fact  estimated  for 
the  present  year  at  $32,036,760,  while  that  of  the  whole  crop  of  cotton, 
at  8 cents  per  pound,  would  amount  to  about  thirty  millions. 

But  these  results,  however  satisfactory,  furnish  a very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  country  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  single  branch  of  industry.  The  domestic  manufacture 
of  cotton,  though  now  well  established,  and  probably  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  unfavorable  accident,  is  far  from  having  attained  its  full  development, 
and  is,  on  the  contrary,  regularly  extending  itself  with  a rapidity  which 
has  been  described  as  “without  a parallel  in  history.”  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  cotton  for  domestic  manufactures,  previous  to  the  year  1316, 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  eleven  million  pounds.  It  is  now  calcu- 
lated at  seventy-seven  millions,  and  has,  of  course,  increased  six  hundred 
per  cent,  in  sixteen  years  ; precisely  the  sixteen  years  during  which  the 
protecting  policy  has  been  in  operation.  During  the  same  period  of  six- 
teen years,  the  annual  consumption  in  the  British  manufactures,  the  pres- 
12 
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perous  condition  of  which  has  been  universally  regarded  as  a sort  of  mira- 
cle, rose  from  93,920,055  lbs.  to  245,000,000,  and  consequently  increased 
160  per  cent,  while  that  of  ours  was  increasing  six  hundred.  During  the 
last  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  depression  of  1828  and 
1829,  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States,  increased  100  per 
cent.  The  greatest  increase  that  has  ever  taken  place,  during  any  four 
years  in  Great  Britain,  is  56  percent.  The  annual  consumption  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States,  is  already  equal  to  the  average  of  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain from  1805  to  1810,  which  was  estimated  at  76,601,978  lbs.  It  is  said 
by  competent  judges,  that,  “in  all  probability,  the  increase  of  domestic 
manufactures  will  be  greater  in  proportion  during  the  next  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  than  during  the  last;  since  there  will  be  more  skill  and 
experience,  a more  dense  popidation,  and  a greater  proportional  capital.” 
If  the  increase  in  the  cotton  manufacture  for  the  next  sixteen  years  should 
be  only  equal  to  that  of  the  last,  the  annual  consumption  at  the  end  of 
tnat  time  will  amount  to  nearly  1,500,000  bales,  and  will  consequently  be 
nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now.  The  revenue 
accruing  to  the  country  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  for  the  home  market 
only,  will  amount  at  that  time  on  this  calculation,  should  the  present 
prices  continue,  to  about  forty  millions,  and  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
home  manufacture  of  the  same  article,  according  to  the  proportion  before 
assumed  of  five  to  one,  to  about  two  hundred  millions.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  present  argument  whether  these  anticipations  will  or  will 
not  be  fully  realized;  though  your  memorialists  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  should  not  be  as  rapid  for  the 
next  sixteen  years  as  it  has  been  for  the  last ; during  the  first  part  of 
which  it  was  still  struggling  in  its  infancy  with  foreign  competition, and  dur- 
ing which  it  has  passed  through  one  period  of  severe  depression.  But 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  annual  domestic  consumption  of 
cotton,  is  already  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop,  and  that  the  manu- 
facture, and  consequently  the  demand  fortlic  material,  are  increasing  with 
unprecedented  rapidity. 

On  a view  of  these  facts,  the  substantial  correclness  of  which  will  not 
he  contested,  your  memorialists  submit  it  to  your  honorable  body  to  de- 
cide, whether  the  cotton  planting  states,  instead  of  being,  as  is  supposed 
by  some,  oppressed  by  the  unequal  operation  of  the  protecting  policy,  are 
not  more  benefitted  by  it,  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Without  losing  any  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  demand  for  their 
produce,  they  obtain, by  the  effect  of  the  protecting  policy,  a domestic  one, 
which  already  amounts  to  a fifth  part  of  the  whole  crop,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing with  a rapidity  that  defies  calculation.  Your  memorialists  are 
wholly  unable  to  imagine  on  what  plausible  ground  a market  so  rapidly 
growing,  and  already  so  extensive  as  this,  can  be  represented  as  44  deci- 
dedly the  worst  in  the  world.”  The  evidence  given  in  support  of  this 
strange  assertion,  is  not  much  more  intelligible  than  the  assertion 
itself.  “Conclusive  proof  of  this,”  it  is  said,  44  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  cotton  planting  states  continue  to  trade  with  foreign  markets, 
notwithstanding  the  protecting  duties,  rather  than  to  trade  on  terms  offree 
intercourse  with  the  manufacturingstat.es.”  The  best  answer  to  this 44  con- 
clusive proof,”  is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  already  stated,  that  the  cotton 
planting  states  do  trade  with  the  manufacturing  states  to  the  annual  a- 
mount  of  more  than  200,000  bales,  and  that  this  branch  of  trade  has  in- 
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creased  600  per  cent  within  the  last  sixteen  years.  The  home  market,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  is  here  represented,  “ decidedly  the  worst, ”is  consid- 
ered by  all  writers  on  political  economy  without  exception,  including  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  authority  with  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy,  as 
decidedly  better  than  any  otherof  equal  extent.  The  internal  trade  is  less 
subject  to  fluctuation,  affords  more  frequent  returns,  and  gives  of  course, 
larger  and  steadier  profits  than  the  foreign.  It  is,  in  short,  by  general  ad- 
.mission,  the  most  advantageous  of  the  two. 

In  fact,  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  cotton  planting  states  from  the 
adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  are  so  great,  and  are  fast  becoming  so 
obvious,  that  if  there  be  any  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  ordinary 
motives  of  action  on  the  human  mind,  the  warmest  and  strongestsupport- 
ers  of  that  policy  will  be  found,  within  a very  few  years,  inthesouthern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  manufacturer  obtains  from  this  policy  no  other 
advantage  than  the  power  of  investing  his  capital  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try. His  profits  cannot,  in  general,  exceed  the  ordinary  rate.  As  far  as  man- 
ufactures are  concerned,  the  great  benefit,  as  your  memorialists  have  al- 
ready remarked,  accrues  to  the  country  and  not  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
cotton  planter,  on  the  other  hand,  has  already  invested  his  capital,  and  any 
new  occurrence,  which  creates  an  additional  demand  for  his  produce, 
without  any  proportional  diminution  of  that  already  existing,  has  a direct 
tendency  to  sustain  his  profits  above  the  ordinary  rate,  as  they  undoubt- 
edly always  have  been  and  still  are,  in  this  country.  Your  memorialists 
think  too  highly  of  the  intelligence  and  discernment  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  South  to  believe  that  a majority  of  them  can  long  fail  to  per- 
ceive these  indisputable  and  obvious  truths,  ortodraw  the  conclusion  from 
them  that  the  interest  of  the  great  agricultural,  and,  more  particularly,  the 
cotton  planting  states,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  deeply  involved,  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  protecting  policy,  than  that  of  those  which  are,  or  may 
be,  the  immediate  seats  of  home  manufactures. 

Your  memorialists  have  thus  endeavored  to  state,  however  imperfectly, 
some  of  the  positive  advantages  accruing  to  the  community  from  the  pro- 
tecting policy,  considered  as  a necessary  means  for  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures,  and  have  noticed  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  have  been  raised  against  it  by  its  opponents.  Independently 
of  these  objections,  they  often  allege  as  motives  for  abandoning  the  exist- 
ing system,  the  great  benefits  that  are  supposed  to  result  from  a system  of 
free  and  unrestricted  trade.  The  protecting  policy  is  represented  as  an 
“ infraction  of  an  essential  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.”  “Every  in- 
dividual,” it  is  said,  “in  every  community,  without  exception,  will  pur- 
chase whatever  he  may  want  on  the  cheapest  terms  within  his  reach.  The 
most  enthusiastic  restrictionist,  the  manufacturer  most  clamorous  for  spe- 
cial protection,  will  each,  individually  pursue  the  same  course,  and  prefer 
any  foreign  commodity  or  material,  to  that  of  domestic  origin,  if  the  first  is 
cheaper,  and  the  law  does  not  forbid  him.  All  men  have  ever  acted,  and  will 
continue,  under  any  system,  to  act  upon  this  principle.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  universally  act  in  this  manner,  unless  it  were  for  their  in- 
terest so  to  do.  The  tariff  system  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that 
what  is  true  of  all  men  individually,  is  untrue  when  applied  to  them  col- 
lectively. We  cannot  consider  the  adhesion  of  enlightened  nations  to  re- 
gulations of  this  description,  but  as  the  last  relic  of  that  system  of  general 
restrictions  and  monopolies  which  had  its  origin  in  barbarous  times4” 
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In  this,  as  in  many  other  similar  statements,  the  opponents  of  the  pro* 
tecting  policy  have  substituted  bold  and  reckless  assertions,  couched  in 
not  very  temperate  or  decorous  language,  fora  cautious  and  correct  enun- 
ciation of  facts.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  every  individual  in  ev- 
ery community,  without  exception,  will  purchase  whatever  he  may  want 
on  the  cheapest  terms  within  his  reach,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  every  civilized  community,  habitually  purchase  all  the  ordina- 
ry necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  at  two  or  three  times  the  price  at  which 
they  might  easily  obtain  them.  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  London,  Boston  and  New  Ycrk,  including  the  able  author  of  the 
document  from  which  the  above  passage  is  extracted,  who  is  himself  an 
exception  to  the  rule  which  he  declares  to  be  without  any  exception  at 
all.  This  distinguished  gentleman,  notwithstanding  his  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  cheap  foreign  article  over  the  dear  domestic  one,  habitually 
pays,  in  the  domestic  market  of  New  York,  two  or  three  times  as  much 
for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption,  as  they 
would  cost  him  in  the  foreign  market  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  Why? 
Because  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  purchase  them,  though  at  higher 
prices,  at  a place  where  he  can  turn  his  own  labor  to  good  account,  than 
to  buy  them  cheaper  at  a place  where  his  own  labor  would  be  less  profita- 
ble. This  is  precisely  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
tecting policy.  Were  it  even  the  effect  of  this  policy,  which  it  certainly  is 
not,  to  render  prices  permanently  higher,  the  cultivators  of  the  United 
States  would  still  find  it  more  advantageous  to  purchase  their  manufactures 
at  the  domestic  market,  where  they  can  offer  the  products  of  their  own  la- 
bor in  exchange  for  them,  rather  than  to  buy  them  at  lower  rates  in  foreign 
markets,  from  which  a great  part  of  our  products  are  in  one  way  or  ano- 
ther excluded.  And  this  principle,  which  is  thus  fortified  by  the  example 
of  one  of  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  system,  is  distinctly  avowed 
in  theory  by  another.  “ It  is  better  for  the  farmer,’7  says  a writer  of  au- 
thority, “to  give  a higher  money  price  for  manufactures  to  the  domestic 
establishment,  which  will  take  the  productions  of  his  farm  in  exchange, 
than  to  obtain  them  at  a much  lower  rate  from  the  foreign  establishments, 
which  will  take  scarcely  any  thing  he  has  to  give.” 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  individuals  regularly  purchase  where  they 
can  get  the  articles  which  they  want  at  the  cheapest  rate.  They  purchase 
them  in  that  market,  whether  foreign  cr  domestic,  which  they  find  on  the 
whole,  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  In  a more  general  phrase,  each 
individual  naturally  gives  to  his  labor  that  direction  which,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, will  enable  him  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account;  and  of  this  he 
is,  of  course,  from  his  more  intimate  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  a 
better  judge  than  any  individual  or  body  politic  can  be  for  him.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  community  can  never  with  advantage 
exercise  an  action  as  such  upon  their  own  economical  concerns.  The 
individual  will  judge  more  correctly  of  what  will  promote  his  interest,  un- 
der the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  than  the  community,  as  such, 
to  regulate  these  circumstances,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  manner  most  con- 
ducive to  the  general  good — a function  which  is  entirely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  individual,  but  which,  in  its  results,  may  very  ma- 
terially promote  his  interest.  An  inhabitant  of  one  of  our  Atlantic  states, 
who,  before  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  was  prevented,  by  the 
fear  of  foreign  competition,  from  investing  his  capital  in  manufactures,  may 
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have  employed  it  in  carrying  coffee  from  Batavia  to  Antwerp,  or  in  clear- 
ing wild  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri ; and,  in  so  doing,  may  have 
given  it  the  direction  which  was  at  that  time,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  most  judicious.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  was  the  best 
which  he  could  possibly  have  given  it  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  choose,  or 
that  it  is  not  his  policy  and  duty,  as  a member  or  the  community,  to  con- 
cur in  so  regulating  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acts,  as  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  employ  his  capital  at  the  place  of  his  residence  rather 
than  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.  In  time  of  war,  the  merchants  of 
all  countries  apply  to  the  government  for  convoy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  regularly  receive  it.  They  would  probably  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  they  were  told  that  they  were  the  best  judges  whether  a voyage 
like  the  one  contemplated  was  the  best  employment  in  which  they  could 
invest  their  capital ; that,  if  it  were,  they  would  naturally  take  it,  and  that 
any  interference  of  the  government  would  only  disarrange  the  regular 
course  of  events  in  a way  which  could  n-ot,  on  the  whole,  be  conducive  to 
the  general  good,  or  their  own.  The  pretence  which  is  often  put  forward 
that  the  economical  concerns  of  the  community  are  to  be  considered  as 
entirely  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  government,  is,  in  fact,  so  far 
from  having  any  foundation  in  truth,  that  these  economical  concerns  are 
precisely  the  subject  which,  in  all  civilized  countries,  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others.  Of  the 
two  great  departments  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence — the  civil  and  cri- 
minal— the  former,  which,  if  not  more  important,  is  more  extensive  and 
complicated,  and  far  more  frequently  applied  in  practice  than  the  other,  is 
employed  entirely  about  the  economical  concerns  of  individuals.  Proper- 
ty itself  is  the  creation  of  society,  and  could  have  no  existence  in  that 
imaginary  condition  of  individual  independence  which  itself  never  existed, 
excepting  in  the  dreams  of  poets  and  philosophers,  and  which  has  been 
absurdly  called  the  state  of  nature.  The  regulation  of  matters  relating  to 
property,  its  tenure  and  transfer,  the  modes  of  employing  and  turning  it 
to  account,  constitutes,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  the  great  subject  of 
practical  legislation.  If  the  individual  can  manage  his  own  concerns  so 
much  better  than  any  body  else  can  manage  them  for  him ; if  he  can  al- 
always  give  to  his  labor  and  capital  the  direction  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  advantageous;  if,  like  the  French  merchants  in  the  time 
of  Louis  14th,  he  has  nothing  to  ask  of  the  government  but  to  let  him  alone, 
how  happens  it  that  he  cannot  venture  to  sell  an  acre  of  land  or  a bale  of 
cotton  without  calling  on  the  government  to  aid  him  in  the  transfer  ; that 
he  cannot  take  his  neighbor’s  written  promise  to  pay  him  a sum  of  mo- 
ney till  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  government;  or  venture  to  accept  a 
a piece  of  money  that  does  not  wear  upon  its  face  the  public  stamp,  that 
warrants  its  purity  ? The  doctrine  that  the  action  of  government  is  not 
to  extend  to  the  economical  concerns  of  individuals,  is  one  of  the  devel- 
opments of  the  anti-social  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Europe  half  a century 
ago,  and  ended  by  throwing  some  of  its  fairest  regions  into  wild  confusion. 
The  work  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  which  this  doctrine 
was  first  promulgated,  was  written  in  part  under  the  influence  of  this  spi- 
rit. It  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a strain  of  bitter  and  contemptuous 
mockery  of  the  great  religious  and  political  truths  which  have  always,  in 
all  countries,  commanded  the  habitual  veneration  of  wise  and  good  men. 
The  object  of  the  philosophy  which  it  teaches  is  to  loosen  the  bands 
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of  the  social  union,  and  bring  men  back  to  the  imaginary  state  of  indivi- 
dual independence  alluded  to  above,  and  which,  in  this  theory,  is  regard- 
ed as  a state  of  ideal  perfection.  Society  is  supposed  to  be  an  evil,  and, 
admitting  it  to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  a necessary  one,  the  less  it  affects  the 
condition  and  conduct  of  the  individual,  the  better.  Its  adherents  seem  to 
forget  that  men  are,  by  nature,  social  as  well  as  individual  beings  ; that, 
far  from  finding  their  happiness  in  a state  of  individual  independence, 
they  derive  it  entirely  from  their  social  relations  ; that,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  weaken  these  relations,  and  keep  men  away  from  each  other,  it  is 
the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  bring  them  together,  and  to  strengthen,  by  ev- 
ery practicable  means,  the  bonds  that  naturally  unite  them.  The  anti-so- 
cial spirit,  to  which  your  memorialists  have  alluded,  was  a not  unnatural 
re-action  of  public  opinion  against  the  great  abuses  which  deformed  the 
religious  and  political  systems  of  the  old  world.  As  far  as  it  tended  to 
correct  these  systems,  and  substitute  sounder  and  purer  ones  in  their 
stead,  which,  to  a certain  extent  has  been  the  case,  it  operated  well.  But 
in  this  country,  no  such  abuses  exist,  or  ever  have  existed.  Our  political 
institutions  are  the  plain  and  simple  expressions  of  our  social  condition : 
our  rulers  are  our  own  fathers,  friends  and  neighbors,  elected  by  ourselves 
to  represent  and  act  for  us  in  some  of  our  most  important  concerns.  We 
have  no  more  reason  to  be  unduly  jealous  of  their  action  on  these  sub- 
jects than  on  those  of  a private  character,  in  which  we  habitually  give 
them  all  our  confidence.  In  this  country,  the  sphere  of  individual  action 
has  been  extended,  and  that  of  government  restricted,  to  a greater  extent 
than  ever  was  attempted  before.  Our  great  danger  is  certainly  from  the 
abuse,  not  of  power,  but  of  liberty  ; and  it  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
real  friends  of  the  country  by  a liberal  construction  of  the  law  and  consti- 
tution, and  a generous  confidence  in  the  motives  of  those  who  administer 
them,  to  facilitate  the  business  of  administration,  and  diffuse  a spirit  of 
harmony  and  union  throughout  the  whole  constitution  of  the  state. 

It  is  true,  as  your  memorialists  have  remarked,  that  every  individual  na- 
turally gives  to  his  labor  the  employment  best  fitted  on  the  whole  to  pro- 
mote his  own  interest,  and  that,  consequently,  manufactures  will  naturally 
spring  up  of  themselves  in  all  countries  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  be 
their  seats,  and  where  no  extraneous  causes  interfere  to  prevent  their 
growtlr.  This  principle  is,  in  itself,  certain,  but  has  no  application  to  the 
practical  business  of  government.  It  is  also  certain,  that  water  naturally 
seeks  its  level,  and,  when  not  obstructed  by  some  extraneous  cause,  is 
sure  to  find  it.  But  what  would  be  thought  of  a shipmaster,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  this  principle,  should  affirm  that  the  sea  was,  in  fact,  always 
smooth,  and,  under  this  persuasion,  should  persist  in  carrying  sail  in  all 
weathers?  It  is  obvious  that  his  want  of  discretion  would  be  very  soon 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  vessel.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  abstract 
truth  of  the  natural  equilibrium  of  trade  and  industry.  Every  branch  of 
industry  would  naturally  spring  up  on  the  soil  best  adapted  to  it,  and  might 
be  safely  left  to  take  its  course,  if  there  were  no  extraneous  causes  to  op- 
erate upon  it.  But  when  was  there,  or  will  there  ever  be,  a moment  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world,  when  the  whole  mass  of  private  industry  was 
not  under  the  influence  of  a thousand  causes  modifying  its  condition  in  as 
many  different  and  contrary  ways  ? Communities  are  constantly  acting  on 
each  other  in  the  forms  of  negotiations  and  alliances,  wars,  and  rumors  of 
wars,  voluntary  associations,  and  actual  conquests.  The  history  of  the 
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world  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  a series  of  political  and  civil  revolutions,  the 
decline  and  fall  of  some  nations,  the  establishment  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  others,  the  discovery  of  unexplored  regions,  the  settlement  of  col- 
onies, their  subsequent  admission  as  new  nations  into  the  great  family; 
the  promulgation,  establishment  and  fortunes  of  the  various  religions; 
the  successive  struggles  between  the  great  elementary  principles  of  law 
and  liberty,  always  active,  never  completely  reconciled  under  any  polit- 
ical institutions,  and,  from  time  to  time,  rushing  madly  into  an  open  con- 
flict that  convulses  the  whole  frame  of  society.  These,  and  others  of  the 
same  absorbing  interest  and  widely  spread  influence,  are  the  events  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  vast  theatre  of  the  political  world.  Of 
these  events,  the  least  important  affect,  in  a very  considerable  degree,  the 
course  of  private  industry.  The  Methuen  treaty,  for  example,  a quiet  ar- 
rangement in  two  short  articles  concluded  more  than  a century  ago,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  political  commotion  between  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  is  one  of  the  causes  which,  at  this  moment, 
operate  most  effectually  in  determining  the  course  of  the  trade  in  wine  in 
these  United  States.  Political  events  of  greater  consequence,  such  as  the 
American  and  French  revolutions,  divert  for  a time  the  whole  current  of 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  often 
turn  it  permanently  into  new  channels.  In  the  midst  of  these  never-ceas- 
ing convulsions,  is  it  imaginable  that  any  wise  government  can  act  for  a 
moment  upon  the  supposition  that  the  course  of  industry  can  be  left  with 
safety  to  regulate  itself?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a community  which  leaves 
the  course  of  industry  to  regulate  itself,  leaves  it  in  fact  to  be  regulated  by 
the  policy,  the  caprice,  or  the  violence  of  other  communities  not  having 
the  same  interests  ? Is  it  not  plainly  the  duty  of  intelligent  and  patriotic 
magistrates  to  take  such  measures  as  may  appear  most  suitable  for  protect- 
ing those  with  whose  concerns  they  are  entrusted,  as  far  as  may  be,  from 
the  consequences  of  the  adverse  policy,  or  direct  violence  of  other  gov- 
ernments, by  so  regulating  the  circumstances  under  which  they  apply  their 
industry,  as  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  smaller  states,  whose  limited  territory,  population,  and  re- 
sources, prevent  them  from  acquiring  a substantial  independence,  must  re- 
main forever  exposed  to  incessant  shocks,  until  some  one,  more  violent 
than  the  rest,  closes  the  term  of  their  political  existence.  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  which,  like  the  United  States,  possess  in  their  vast  territories, 
their  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  the  inexhaustible 
richness  and  variety  of  their  natural  resources,  the  means  of  maintaining 
a self-subsisting  and  really  independent  position  in  the  world,  are  bound 
to  assume  this  position  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  in  every  practicable  way.  This  is  the  great  and 
leading  purpose  of  the  protecting  policy.  It  aims  to  render  us  a world 
within  ourselves,  deriving,  from  a friendly  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
all  the  advantages  which  we  now  do,  but  exempt  from  the  continual 
shocks  which  our  industry  has  heretofore  sustained  from  a too  close  con- 
nection with  that  of  Europe.  Besides  this  purpose,  it  also  has  in  view  that 
of  raising  the  standard  of  civilization,  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
people,  by  diffusing,  more  universally  among  them,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  by  carrying  them  home,  as  it  were,  to  the 
door  of  every  citizen.  Finally — and  this,  though  the  last  and  humblest,  is 
not  the  least  substantial  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  it — it  reduces  the 
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prices  of all  these  articles  by  furnishing  them  without  the  heavy  charge  of 
a transportation  from  distant  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Your  memorialists  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  to  your  honorable  body 
for  dwelling  so  long  upon  general  propositions,  which  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  to  all  your  members.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  this  discussion,  that  the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy  seem  to 
rest  their  case,  almost  exclusively  upon  mere  theoretical  reasoning,  with- 
out regarding  the  plain  and  palpable  facts  that  contradict  their  conclusions. 
It  is  assumed  by  one  party  among  them  that  the  producer  pays  the  duty, 
and  they  thence  conclude  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  going  todecay,at 
a time  when  it  is  regularly  spreading  at  the  rate  of  600  per  cent,  in  six- 
teen years.  By  another  party  it  is  contended  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
duty,  and  that  the  public  are  burdened  by  an  enormous  increase  of  prices, 
at  a time  when  it  is  notorious  that  every  protected  article  has  been  regular- 
ly declining  in  price  since  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy, and  is  now 
cheaper  than  it  ever  was  before,.  These,  and  the  other  gratifying  facts  of 
the  same  description,  which  meet  our  observation  at.  every  step  of  the  in- 
quiry, furnish,  no  doubt,  the  most  satisfactory  answer  that  can  possibly 
be  given  to  the  theories  alluded  to : but  when  they  are  offered  as  motives 
for  a new  and  untried  course  of  legislation,  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  be  met  in  the  way  of  argument.  Your  memorialists  have  accord- 
ingly endeavored  tostate,  in  the  conciseform  which  belongs  to  this  expo- 
sition, the  manner  in  which  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures 
operates  on  the  political,  moral,  and  economical  condition  of  a communi- 
ty. If  there  be  any  correctness  in  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
subject,  it  will  appear  that  their  influence,  in  all  these  respects,  is  of  the 
most  beneficial  character:  and  that  an  abandomentof  that  policy  to  which 
they  owe  their  existence,  would  amount  to  a saciificeof  one  of  the  princi- 
ples that  contribute  most  actively  to  the  promotion  of  our  present  remark- 
able national  prosperity.  Without  enlarging  any  further  on  this  subject, 
your  memorialists  will  conclude  by  inquiring  very  briefly,  whether  there  be 
any  circumstances  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  political  or  financial  affairs 
which  renders  it  proper  to  adopt  a new  system  that  might  not  otherwisebe 
considered  eligible  on  general  grounds  ? 

The  approaching  extinction  of  the  public  debt  is  generally  regarded  as 
an  event  which  should  naturally  lead  to  a reduction  of  the  revenue;  and, 
as  this  is  principally  derived  from  the  duties  on  foreign  imported  articles, 
a reduction  can  only  be  effected  by  the  repeal  of  apart  of  these  duties. 
In  the  propriety  of  such  reduction,  your  memorialists  entirely  agree ; but 
'they  conceive  that  it  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  effect  should  be 
co-extensive  with  the  cause.  If  the  motive  for  the  reduction  of  the  reve- 
nue be  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  the  urgency  of  the  case  will  be  fully 
met  by  a reduction  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  sum  which  has  been  an- 
nually appropriated  to  this  purpose, and  which  is  ten  million  dollars.  Nor 
is  it  perhaps  necessary,  that  the  reduction,  in  order  to  correspond  sub- 
stantially with  this  change,  should  go  at  once  to  the  full  amount  of  this 
sum.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  protecting  duties,  as  far  as  they  ac- 
complish their  object  of  substituting  the  domestic  manufacture  for  the  fo- 
reign one,  to  become  every  year  less  and  less  productive.  Hence,  if  the 
revenue  should  in  future  be  collected  chiefly  in  the  form  of  duties  on  pro- 
tected articles,  it  would  gradually  diminish  of  itself;  and  were  it  even 
left  at  present  two  or  three  millions  higher  than  the  necessary  expenditure,, 
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would,  in  a very  few  years,  fall  to  the  level  of  this,  and  probably  below  it. 
In  the  meantime,  employment  might  easily  be  found  for  this  temporary 
surplus,  in  a way  most  conducive  to  the  public  good,  by  investing  it  in 
some  of  those  great  works  of  internal  improvement  which  are  loudly  call- 
ed for  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  would  contribute  so  ef- 
ficaciously to  the  consolidation  of  the  Union,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  citizens.  Tour  memorialists  have  not,  therefore,  thought 
it  necessary  to  inquire  what  will  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  government  in  future  years.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  that  the  reduction  required  by  the  extinction  of  the  debt, 
may  be  met  by  a repeal  of  the  duties,  the  product  of  which  approaches 
within  a reasonable  degree  to  the  sum  of  ten  millions.  Such  a repeal 
may  be  effected  without  any  material  infringement  on  the  principle  of 
protection,  as  appears  from  the  following  statement  of  the  amount  of  the 
duties  on  certain  articles  for  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1830. 


Value. 

Duties. 

Silks  from  India,  less  debenture 

$1,000,000  duty  36per  cent,  $360,000 

other  places  do. 

4,000,000 

“ 22 

“ 880,000 

Watches,  and  parts  of  do.  do. 

310,000 

“ 12£ 

“ 38,7501 

Pearls  and  precious  stones  do. 

65,000 

«(  ] 91 

“ 8,125  | 

Add  10  per 

Tin  in  plates  do. 

361,000 

“ 15 

“ 54,150  } 

cent  on  du- 

Opium  do. 

27,000 

“ 15 

“ 5,550  | 

ties  $10,807 

Raw  silk  do. 

10,000 

“ 15 

“ 1,500  J 

$1,348,075 

Gallons. 

Duty. 

Wines,  less  re-exported, 

166,000 

50  cts.  ) 

sherry  do. 

4S,500 

50  t 

red,  France  and  Spain, 

1,110,000 

10 

111.000 

Do.  not  enumerated, 

1,180,000 

] 5 

177,000 

Sicily,  and  other  conn- 

tries  not  enumerated 

, S00,000 

30 

90,000 

495,260 

Pounds. 

Duty. 

Teas,  bohea,  less  debenture, 

149,000 

12  cts. 

17,880 

souchong 

1.676,000 

25 

419,000 

hyson  skin  & other  green 

1,685,000 

23 

471,800 

hyson  and  young  hyson 

3,150,000 

40  1,256,000 

imperial 

280,000 

50 

140,000 

2,304,680 

Pounds. 

Duty. 

Coffee,  less  debenture, 

38,500,000 

5 cts.  1,925,000 

1 # 

Cocoa 

1,000,000 

2 

20,000 

Almonds,  currants,  prunes  & figs  3,160,000 

3 

94,S00 

Raisins  in  jars, 

3,260.000 

4 

130,400 

other 

2,700,000 

3 

81,000 

2,251,200 

Value. 

Duty. 

Spices,  ginger,  less  debenture, 

2,000 

2 cts. 

40 

nutmegs  do. 

54,250 

60 

32,550 

cinnamon  do. 

4,000 

25 

1.000 

cloves  do. 

38,000  : 

25 

9,500 

black  do. 

1,100,000 

S 

S8.000 

pimento  do. 

1,340,000 

6 

80,000 

cassia  do. 

100,000 

6 

6,000 

Books, not  English, Latin  or  Greek  90,000  vols.  at  4 

3,600 

221,090 

Molasses,  8,370,000  gallons,  paying  10  cts.  per  galion,  remit 
half,  say  5 cents  per  gallon  418,700 
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Brass  in  plates  $10,608  duty  25  per  cent.  2652 

Saltpetre,  crude  32,214  12£  4027 

Camphor  107,000  lbs.  8 8560 

15  239 

6,635,534 

N.  B.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  duties  might  be  remit- 
ted on  worsted  stuff  goods,  and  on  articles  not  enumerated 
paying  12^  and  15  per  cent  duty. 

Worsted  siutf  goods  imported 
in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1830  $1,400,000  duty  25  per  cent.  $350,000 

Man.  goods  not  enume’d  883,000  12£  110,460 

Do.  do.  do.  2,558,858  15  383,827 


$844, 2S7 

Add  10  per  cent.  84  423 

928,715 


$7,993,756 


It  results,  from  this  statement,  that  duties  to  the  amount  of  about  eight 
million  dollars  may  be  repealed  without  any  material  interference  with  the 
principle  of  protection.  With  a reduction  to  this  amount,  and  with  the 
progressive  decline  which  the  progress  of  our  domestic  manufactures  will 
occasion  in  the  product  of  the  duties  on  the  corresponding  foreign  ones, 
the  treasury  would  soon  be  relieved  of  the  embarrassment  of  a surplus  re- 
venue. It  has  been  objected  to  a measure  of  this  description,  that  it  re- 
peals the  duties  on  luxuries,  which  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  rich,  while 
it  maintains  those  on  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which  are  borne 
by  the  poor.  We  are  told  that,  “if  the  duties  on  wines,  silks,  tea,  and  cof- 
fee, were  repealed,  or  reduced  below  the  common  average,  while  those  of 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  iron,  salt,  coal,  sugar, and  coarse  clothing,  were 
preserved,  every  substantial  farmer  or  mechanic  would  pay  more  annually 
than  men  who  have  an  income  of  $5000,  and,  with  respect  to  the  poorer 
classes,  tne  tax  levied  on  each  individual  would  increase  in  proportion  to 
Ins  wants.”  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  the  cheaper  wines,  would  probably  be  felt  as  a relief  by  a larger 
class  of  persons  than  that  of  any  other  duty  whatever.  The  difference  in 
the  price  of  these  articles,  occasioned  by  the  duty,  is  of  no  consequence  to 
the  wealthy,  who  can  afford  to  consume  them  at  whatever  price  they  may 
he  sold.  Tut  there  are  numbers  of  families,  constituting  the  poorest  class 
ol  those  which  consume  any  foreign  articles  at  all,  which  can  only  afford  to 
purchase  them  at  hunted  piices.  The  repeal  of  the  duty,  and  consequent 
reduction  of  price,  would  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  a.  great  many  fa- 
milies of  this  description,  who  could  not  otherwise  enjoy  them,  and  would 
he  felt  by  them  as  a real  addition  to  their  comforts,  while  it  would  be  of  lit- 
tle or  no  importance  to  the  rich.  The  substantial  farmer  or  mechanic  could 
then,  without  inconvenience,  indulge  himself  and  his  family  with  some  of 
those  foreign  luxuries  which,  merely  as  such,  are  often  estimated  beyond 
their  real  worth.  That  persons  of  this  description  would  pay  more  in  du- 
ties on  protected  articles  than  a man  whose  income  is  $5000  a year,  is  an 
evident  error.  The  substantial  farmer  or  mechanic  consumes,  in  general, 
few,  if  any  articles  imported  from  abroad,  and  few,  if  any  domestic  pro- 
ducts of  which  the  price  is  enhanced  by  the  effect  of  protecting  duties.  He 
consumes,  almost  exclusively,  the  common  household  fabrics,  the  value  0f 
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which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  duties,  until  the  progress  of  domestic 
manufactures  brings  a better  article,  at  a cneaper  rate,  to  his  own  dooi.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  a person  whose  income  is  $ 5000,  is^ 
made  up,  almost  wholly,  either  of  imported  articles  subject  to  duty,  or  ot 
domestic  ones  which,  in  consequence  of  the  duties,  are  sold  temporarily  at 
enhanced  prices.  A reduction  of  the  kind  proposed,  without  being  of  any 
material  advantage  to  the  wealthy,  would  therefore  have  a double  opera- 
tion in  favor  of  the  middling  and  poorer  classes.  As  far  as  it  repealed  the 
duties,  it  would  bring  within  the  reach  of  these  classes  a great  many  com- 
forts which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and,  as  far  as  it  left  them  in 
force,  it  would  tend, by  encouraging  the  home  manufacture,  to  supply  them 
more  abundantly,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  with  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  It  is  probable,  from  the  recent  experience  of  England,  that  a repeal 
of  the  duty  on  tea  would  make  a real  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  mid- 
dling and  poorer  classes,  which  would  be  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
inconvenience  which  they  suffer  from  all  the  protecting  duties  put  toge- 
ther. 

Your  memorialists  remarked  in  the  outset,  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
to  examine  in  detail  the  several  articles  in  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dertaking to  determine  whether  the  present  rates  of  duty  are  or  are  not  in 
every  instance  precisely  what  they  should  be.  They  have  considered  the 
question  at  issue  to  be,  whether  the  protecting  policy  shall  be  sustained; 
and  this  must  of  course  be  decided  by  considerations  of  a general  charac- 
ter, and  which  do  not  involve  the  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  the  duty  which 
is  or  maybe  with  propriety  levied  upon  each  particular  article.  Research- 
es of  this  description,  as  far  as  they  are  wanted  for  legislative  bodies,  can 
only  be  supplied  with  advantage  by  committees,  aided  by  the  oral  commu- 
nications of  practical  men.  Your  memorialists  will,  however,  venture  to 
offer  a few  suggestions  in  regard  to  an  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
the  duties  on  a whole  class  of  articles,  and  which,  if  well  founded,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  protecting  policy  in  some  of  its  most  important  features. 
We  are  told  that,  “in  trying  to  reconcile  a majority  of  the  people  to  the 
system,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  still  greater  protection,  the  advo- 
cates of  restriction  have  altogether  departed  from  a principle  the  sound- 
ness of  which  is  admitted  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than  by  those  who  would 
sacrifice  every  other  interest  to  that  of  certain  favored  manufactures.  In 
the  face  of  the  example  and  experience  of  other  nations  so  strenuously  ap- 
pealed to,  they  have  attempted  to  promote  manufactures  by  laying  high  and 
sometimes  prohibitory  duties  on  the  raw  materials — in  one  instance,  on 
that  of  the  very  manufacture  which  was  the  principal  object  of  their  solici- 
tude; in  others,  with  a total  disregard  for  the  branches  which  depended  on 
the  taxed  material.” 

Your  memorialists  are  not  aware  that  the  principle  that  duties  are  never 
to  be  imposed  on  articles  employed  as  the  materials  for  manufactures,  and 
which  is  here  represented  as  admitted  by  all,  has  ever  been  recognized  by 
any  respectable  authority.  Were  it  even  the  object  simply  to  encourage 
manufactures,  without  reference  to  any  other  interest,  it  might,  and  in  ma- 
ny cases  would  be  highly  expedient  to  impose  protecting  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials in' order  to  encourage  their  production  at  home,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  success  of  manufactures,  that  the  materials  employed 
by  them  should  be  produced  at  the  least  possible  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  are  wrought  up  : and  it  is,  as  your  memorialists  have  already 
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remarked,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages  which  this  country  pos- 
sesses for  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry,  that  it  is  well  supplied  with 
all  the  most  necessary  and  useful  materials.  But  the  object  of  the  friends 
of  protection  is  not,  as  it  is  here  gratuitously  intimated,  to  build  up  anyone 
branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ; but  to  foster  and  encourage, 
with  equal  favor,  all  the  great  interests.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  as  important  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the  protecting  policy  is  desirable,  that  it  should  0 
extend,  as  far  as  they  require  it,  to  cotton,  wool,  iron,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  todhe 
various  manufactures  into  which  these  articles  are  respectively  transferred,  f 
Whether  we  look  to  the  national  security  and  independence,  to  thereduc-  !jl 
tion  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  to  the  actual 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  for  each  and  all  of  these  purposes, 
the  production  of  the  material  within  our  own  territory  is  not  less  essential' H 
than  that  of  the  manufacture.  If  we  have  not  at  home  a supply  of  mate- 
rials  and  machinery,  any  interruption  of  our  intercourse  with  the  foreign  P 
nations  from  which  we  receive  them  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufactures, 
and  would  place  us  in  the  same  situation  as  if  we  imported  the  finished  ar- 
ticle. It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
be  able  to  supply  ourselves  at  home  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  IIow 
can  this  be  effected  unless  we. produce  at  home  the  materials  which  are  em- 
ployed in  them  ? How  can  we  furnish  ourtroops  with  arms  from  our  foun- 
daries  and  armories  without  producing  domesticiron,  or  clothe  them  without 
domestic  wool?  How  can  we  build  and  rigour  ships  of  war,  independently 
of  foreign  supplies,  without  domesticiron  and  domestic  hemp?  The  home 
production  of  all  these  articles  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  national 
defence,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  encouragement,  even  on  the  system  of 
the  opponents  of  the  protecting  policy.  Yet  it  is  precisely  to  the  duties  on 
these  articles  that  we  find,  in  certain  quarters,  the  strongest  objections. 
That  on  iron  is  perhaps  more  frequently  a subject  of  complaint  than  any 
other;  but  certainly,  if  any  one  article  were  to  be  selected  which,  in  prefe- 
rence to  all  others,  is  a fit  subject  for  protection,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
this;  entering  as  it  does  into  the  composition  of  all  theprincipal  implements 
of  war,  and  of  every  description  of  mechanical  machinery.  It  is  a matter 
of  just  congratulation,  that  this  most  important  branch  of  production  is  at 
present  in  a flourishing  and  rapidly  progressive  state.  The  domestic  sup- 
ply of  iron  is  now  valued  at  eleven  million  dollars,  while  the  foreign  is  va- 
lued at  less  than  four.  In  the  mean  time,  the  price,  instead  of  increasing, 
hasregularly  diminished;  having  fallen,  since  lSlfi,  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
No  rational  account  can  be  given  of  ibis  decline  of  price,  except  by  attri- 
buting it  to  the  increase  of  skill,  and  the  competition  which  naturally  re- 
sult from  a more  general  pursuit  of  any  branch  ot  industry,  and  which 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  this,  without  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
the  protecting  duty.  The  continued  importation  of  a comparatively  small 
quantity  of  iron,  does  not  prove,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  prices,  low  as 
they  are,  would  be  still  lower  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  or  even  that  the  do- 
mestic product  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  market.  It  only  proves,  what 
was  very  well  known  before,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  foreign 
producer  retires  gradually  and  reluctantly  from  a market  which  he  has  been  : 
accustomed  to  monopolize;  that  he  is  willing  to  persevere  in  his  business 
for  a certain  period  on  mere  speculation,  and  to  sell  at  a positive  loss  in  the 
hope  that  the  circumstances  which  threaten  to  check  it  may  proveto  be  tem- 
porary. The  immense  importations  that  took  place  in  1827  and  1828, and  ’ 
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which  amounted  to  more  than  double  the  average  quantity,  seems  to  indi- 
cate something  like  a concerted  action  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  our  do- 
mestic production,  and  amply  justify  the  increase  of  duty  in  the  tariff  of  the 
latter  year.  While  this  operation  is  continued,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duty, 
instead  of  raising  the  price  of  the  domestic  article,  is  paid  by  the  foreign 
producer.  The  production  of  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  is  not  less 
mportant,  and  equally  prosperous  with  that  of  iron.  The  capital  invested 
in  this  employment  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  167  millions.  These 
great  departments  of  production  are  now  on  the  point  of  reaching  that  pe- 
riod in  their  progress  which  has  already  been  attained  in  the  production  of 
cotton  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  which  places  them  beyond  the  danger 
of  foreign  competition.  To  arrest  their  advancement  at  this  most  critical 
moment  on  the  vague  and  merely  theoretical  ground,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
lay  protecting  duties  on  “raw  materials,”  would  be  hardly  consistent  with 
just  notions  of  policy,  or  with  the  practice  of  enlightened  and  judicious 
statesmen. 

There  are  various  other  views  of  this  great  subject,  some  of  them  not 
less  interesting  than  those  which  have  been  presented,  but  they  involve  a 
mass  of  details  which  would  exceed  the  necessary  limits  of  this  exposition. 
In  the  brief  outline  of  the  argument  which  has  now  been  offered,  your 
memorialists  have  endeavored  to  slate  distinctly  the  advantages  resulting 
to  the  country  from  the  protecting  policy,  considered  as  a necessary  means 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  through  these,  of  all 
the  great  branches  of  industry;  to  remove  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it  on  general  principles;  and  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  government  which  ren- 
ders it  expedient  to  repeal  duties  to  an  extent  which  would  interfere  at  all 
with  the  principle  of  protection.  The  motive  for  maintaining  this  princi- 
ple, which  have  thus  far  been  dwelt  upon,  are  founded  entirely  in  consid- 
' erations  of  general  policy,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  particular  situation 
of  any  class  of  the  citizens.  But  your  memorialists,  considering  them- 
, selves  as  more  immediately  representing  the  manufacturing  interest,  deem 
, it  their  duty  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body,  in  conclusion,  a single  re- 
„ mark  upon  the  position  and  claims  of  this  numerous  and  respectable  por- 
' tion  of  the  community. 

The  protecting  policy  is  not  a new  and  untried  system.  It  is  known 
historically,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  were  kept  in  view  in 
j the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  was  to  invest  a Ge- 
neral Government  with  power  to  secure  our  own  mechanical  industry  a- 
gainst  the  ruinous  inroads  of  foreign  competition.  The  preamble  of  the 
hfiist  revenue  law  which  was  framed  and  enacted  by  the  same  great  states- 
men who  formed  the  constitution,  declared  in  express  terms,  as  your  me- 
morialists have  remarked  before,  the  expediency  of  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures.  The  distinguished  financier,  who  took  charge  of  the  Trea- 
sury Department  under  the  present  constitution,  and  whose  able  and  lu- 
minous report  on  manufactures  has  been  ever  since  appealed  to  as  author- 
ity by  all  parties,  lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  influence  to  the  same 
policy.  It  has  been  pursued  with  undeviating  perseverance,  and  apparent- 
ly increasing  conviction  of  its  essential  correctness,  for  a period  of  fifty 
years,  under  all  the  successive  administrations  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, however  divided  the  individuals  composing  them  may  have  been  on 
other  important  political  questions.  For  a long  time  past  the  citizens, 
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whatever  might  have  been  their  individual  opinions  of  its  expediency, 
must  necessarily  have  regarded  it  as  the  established  policy  of  the  country, 
and  were  therefore  justified,  as  prudent  and  judicious  men,  in  permitting 
it  to  influence  them  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  employing  their  labor  and 
capital.  Immense  sums  have  accordingly  been  invested  in  manufactures, 
which  could  not  have  taken  this  direction  without  the  encouragement  aB 
forded  by  the  government.  The  precise  amount  of  the  capital  so  invested 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  the  annual  product  has  been  es-  |i 
tiinated,  even  by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  depreciating  it,  at  150  mil-  ' 
lion  dollars. 

Your  memorialists  will  not  say  that,  under  these  circumstances,  they 
have  a right  to  claim  of  the  government,  as  an  act  of  justice,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  protection  which  has  been  granted  them  for  the  last  half  cen-  ij 
tury.  They  are  aware  that  individual  interests,  however  important,  must  I 
always  yield  to  the  paramount  object  of  the  public  good.  But  they  may 
perhaps  say,  without  impropriety,  that  the  circumstances  which  would  call 
for  and  authorise  the  abandonment  of  a system  of  administration  so  long 
established,  and  the  destruction  of  the  incalculable  amount  of  property  de-  jj 
pending  on  its  maintenance,  must  at  least  be  of  the  most  imperative  des-  « 
cription  , that  the  principles  upon  which  such  a measure  could  be  justified 
must  be  so  clear  and  convincing,  as  to  command  the  unanimous  assent  of 
all  honest  and  intelligent  men.  And  your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  S 
to  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body,  thatwhere  there  is  no  appear-  ij 
ance  in  the  actual  situation  of  the  country  of  any  urgent  necessity  for  a 
change  ; where  the  citizens  who  call  for  it,  composing  together  an  acknow- 
ledged minority,  are  also  very  much  divided  among  themselves'in  opinion 
on  the  subject ; this  state  of  things,  the  only  one  which  could  possibly  be 
supposed  to  justify  so  desperate  a measure,  does  not  exist. 

In  consideration  of  all  which,  and  fully  confiding  in  the  intelligence,  dis- 
cretion, and  patriotism  of  your  honorable  body,  your  memorialists  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  repeat  their  request,  that  the  duties  on  foreign  im- 
ported articles  which  enter  into  competition  with  the  products  of  the  in- 
dustry of  our  own  citizens,  may  not  be  repealed  : and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray. 

By  order  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a memorial  to  Congress,  i 

A.  II.  EVERETT,  Chairman. 


Boston,  March  19,  1832. 
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ductions  of  nature  and  art — of  the  forests,  and  fields,  and  workshops, 
which  the  foreign  market  rejects.  The  relation  which  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry bears  to  another,  however,  should  always  be  carefully  investigated — ■ 
and  every  thing  be  called  by  its  right  name.  For  example — a duty  levied 
on  woollen  cloth  is,  by  some,  esteemed  an  act  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
the  manufacturers  of  woollens;  but  is  really  an  act  to  promote  and  protect 
the  interests  of  the  landholders  and  laborers  in  agriculture.  In  every 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  cloth,  manufactured  in  the  United  States  out  of 
American  wool,  the  latter  have  not  less  than  seventy-five  dollars,  for  mate- 
rials and  subsistence  furnished  by  them.  The  present  capital  employed  in 
the  woollen  business  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  $165,000,000 — 
of  this  large  amount  $125,000,000  are  believed  to  be  invested  in  lands 
and  sheep,  to  furnish  subsistence  and  materials  to  the  manufacturers,  who 
employ  40,000,000  dollars  of  the  first  named  aggregate  capital — or  less 
than  one-third  of  that  of  the  agriculturists,  on  this  account:  and  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  foreign  market  will  not  receive  the  product  of  these 
lands,  or  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  them.  Hence,  when  we 
speak  of  protecting  duties  on  cloth,  we  mean  the  protection  of  the  land- 
holders and  agriculturists.  The  supplies  of  these  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States,  are  supposed  to  have  an  annual  value  of  about 
25,000,000  dollars,  in  wool  and  other  materials,  and  bread  stuffs  and  meats, 
&c.  and  the  question  occurs,  shall  this  great  domestic  demand  be  destroyed 
by  an  inefficient  duty  on  woollens?  And  destroyed  it  must  be,  in  such  a 
contingency,  by  casting  a numerous  class  of  consumers  into  that  of  produ- 
cers— and  a diminished  price  of  agricultural  articles  must  necessarily  en- 
sue, as  well  because  of  diminished  demand,  as  of  increased  production. 

Like  remarks  might  be  applied  to  others  of  the  great  branches  of  the 
national  industry — but  the  case  presented,  the  undersigned  believe,  will 
cover  them  all — the  principles  set  forth  being  of  universal  reference. 

The  gigantic  power  of  England,  derived  from  the  excited  industry  of  her 
population,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world.  This  industry  enabled  her,  for  a 
long  time,  to  withstand  “united  Europe  in  arms.”  It  is  no  argument 
against  the  principle  of  her  protecting  laws,  that  the  mighty  profits  produc- 
ed by  them  have  been  squandered  or  abused — or  that  individual  suffer- 
ings have  followed  those  accumulations  of  values  which  have  rendered 
England  the  workshop,  and  warehouse,  and  banker  of  nations.  As  well 
might  indiscreet  exposures  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  be  preferred  against  its 
principles  of  light  and  heat.  The  power  of  England  is  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  care — of  inexhaustible  vigilance  and  unbounded  zeal — of  a lofty 
national  pride,  and  a just  estimate  of  the  domestic  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  industry  of  the  people  being  defended  at  every  point,  the 
amount  of  the  products  for  home  supply,  or  foreign  exportation,  being 
pushed  to  its  utmost  extent — and  the  value  imported,  except  of  indispen- 
sable raw  materials,  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  limit,  by  restrictions 
and  prohibitions — the  British  nation  became  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  pay 
about  300  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  taxes,  into  the  public  treasury, 
besides  various  rates  and  other  exactions  for  public  services  having  a gene- 
ral aggregate  of  nearly  100  millions  more,  at  a time  when  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  les3  than  1 3 millions  of  souls — or  about  the 
same  as  the  present  population  of  the  United  States.  The  undersigned 
would  have  no  part  in  the  imposition  of  such  burthens  on  any  people — 
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but  the  ability  to  bear  them  is  stated  to  shew  what  a highly  excited  and 
carefully  protected  industry  can  accomplish.  That  like  profits  would  be 
earned  in  the  United  States  by  a steady  pursuit  of  those  means  which  have 
secured  them  to  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  doubt;  but,  under  our  system  of 
government,  instead  of  being  swallowed  up  in  public  expenditures,  they 
| W'ould  be  devoted  to  the  comfort  or  enjoyment  of  private  individuals,  ex- 
cept in  the  small  and  comparatively  unimportant  amount  required  for  the 
i support  of  our  republican  institutions. 

The  general  principles  of  the  policy  of  England  may  be  shewn  by  re- 
ferences to  a few  leading  articles — say  coal,  bread  stuffs,  and  wool  and 
woollens.  To  each  of  these  classes  belong  many  important  items. 

1st  class  the  prohibited — such  as  coal,  beef,  pork,  &.c.  We  shall  only 
notice  the  first,  and  by  way  of  example. 

The  duty  on  coal,  if  imported,  is  £2  or  $9  60  per  ton,  though  the  aver- 
age price  at  London  is  only  1 8s.  per  ton,  including,  we  believe,  certain 
! port  charges,  or  local  duties.  The  capacity  of  England  to  supply  herself 
with  this  indispensable  article  may  be  called  unlimited,  and  an  immense 
! capital  and  vast  amount  of  labor  is  variously  employed  in  mining  and 
transporting  it — and  it  is,  besides,  a great  nursery  for  seamen;  and  hence 
the  possibility  of  foreign  importations,  to  derange  the  home  supply,  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden. 

id.  The  occasionally  prohibited.  The  duties  on  bread  stuffs  are  so 
! arranged  that  they  increase  as  price  declines,  and  become  prohibitions,  (as 
they  are  at  present),*  when,  because  of  abundant  crops  in  England,  the 
selling  price  of  grain  is  .so  reduced  that  the  product  of  foreign  fields  must 
be  kept  out  to  save  English  farmers  from  ruin — the  general  price  of  bread 
stuffs  in  other  countries  being  much  less  than  in  England.  The  operation 
of  these  duties  (so  far  as  is  practicable  in  the  nature  of  things),  is  to  insure 
steadiness  of  price  in  the  English  market  for  grain,  and  forbid  foreign  gluts 
at  periods  when  they  might  prostrate  English  agriculture.  The  effect  of 
scarcity  and  supply  is  well  understood  in  England.  A surplus  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  a whole  quantity  required  by  the  demand,  would  diminish  the 
: money-value  of  that  quantity  in  a greater  sum  than  the  entire  cost  of  the 
. surplus — and  a general  embarrassment  in  business  inevitably  follow.  A 
superabundant  harvest  is  not  always  thought  beneficial  to  England — this 
. cannot  be  guarded  against;  but,  at  fill  times  when  the  supply  is  about  equal 
to  the  fair  demand,  the  home  marie t is  secured  to  the  home  producer,  by 
a prohibitory  duty.  For  any  temporary  advantage  in  behalf  of  consumers 
in  a lessened  price  of  bread  studs,  England  will  not  inflict  ruin  on  her 
great  agricultural  interests,  or  discourage  cultivation  by  bankrupting  those 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil.  Grain  must  be  planted  before  its  crops  can  be 
i reaped.  The  farmer,  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining  seed,  is  condi- 
tioned like  the  manufacturer,  who,  because  of  excessive  importations,  is 
compelled  to  stop  his  wheels  and  dismiss  his  working  people.  The  “seed 
time  and  harvest”  are  lost — and  the  profits  that  ought  to  have  been  deriv- 
ed from  land  and  labor  unemployed,  is  the  gain  of  foreigners.  And  here 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  if  in  respect  to  grain  and  meat,  and  fuel  to  pre- 
pare them  for  food,  the  laws  of  England  are  prohibitory— what  claim  may 
be  preferred,  in  her  behalf  as  being  friendly  to  “free  trade?”  It  is  well 
known  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  senate,  that  every  important  product  of  our 


•The  present  duty  on  flour  is  nearly  four  dollars  the  barrel. 
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forests,  fields  and  fisheries,  cotton  excepted,  is  absolutely  prohibited  an 
entry  into  England,  or  taxed  witli  such  enormous  duties  as  forbid  their 
general  use.  It  is  thus  that  the  “balance  of  trade”  is  kept  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  nations  rendered  more  or  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  her 
policy  and  power. 

3d.  Articles  for  exportation.  These  are  of  great  variety  and  of  im- 
mense value.  Time  is  not  allowed  the  undersigned  to  prepare,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  that  the  senate  would  examine  (in  the  present  advanced  pe- 
riod of  their  session),  the  detailed  statements  which  might  be  offered  as  to 
this  class  of  commodities.  The  policy  of  England,  with  respect  to  two  or 
three  items  of  this  class,  shall  be  briefly  mentioned;  but  we  think  it  may  be 
said,  and  without  a solitary  exception,  that  every  important  English  manu- 
facture, now  exported,  has  reached  its  present  perfection,  cheapness  and 
abundance,  through  protection,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  prohibitions,  by 
which  the  domestic  industry  was  excited  to  go  beyond  the  domestic  de- 
mand. We  are  happy  to  say  that  such  results  have  partially  attended  our 
own  yet  recent,  and  more  feeble,  system  of  policy. 

We  have  before  us  “Pope’s  Customs”  brought  down  to  March  1820, 
and  Boyd’s  British  Tariff  for  1828.  These  are  standard  works — and  both, 
if  not  prepared  “by  authority,”  were  so  accepted  in  their  day.  The  un- 
dersigned beg  leave  to  shew  some  of  the  duties  as  they  stood  in  1820  and 
1828,  in  further  evidence  of  the  policy  of  England. 


Iron 

18 

20. 

£l 

1828.  Present  American  duty. 

In  bars, 

ton*  £7 

18 

4 

10  0 

$22  40 

Slit,  See. 

21 

18 

0 

5 

O 0 

78  40 

Hoop 

23 

15 

0 

23 

15  0 

78  40 

Wrought,  pr.  ct.  ad. 
Wool  and  woollens 

val.  50 

0 

0 

20 

0 0 

25  00 

Wool, 

Woollens,  generally 

lb.  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 Off 

82  2-3  p.  ct.J 

per  cent,  ad  val. 
Cotton  goods 

50 

0 

0 

15 

0 0 

55  per  ct.J 

generally,  pr.  ct.  ad  val.  50 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

48  5-8  per.  ct.J 

If  printed,  Sic. 

75 

0 

0 

s2 

d.  sq.  yd. 

samej 

It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  English  duties  on  iron  and  on  wool- 
len and  cotton  cloths,  until  after  182Cf,  (probably  until  July  1826),  were 
much  higher  than  those  imposed  by  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Reduced  to  dollars,  at  480  cents  the  £ sterling,  they  stand  thus: 


English  duties  American  duties. 


Iron  in  bars, 

Slit,  &.c. 

Hoops 

Wrought,  generally,  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Woollens,  generally,  “ 

Cottons  “ 

If  printed,  &.c,  “ 


ton  $37  00 

$22  40 

103  20  ) 

114  00  5 

78  40 

50  00 

25  00 

50  00 

55  00 

50  00  ) 

75  00  $ 

48  62 

*The  duties  were  a little  less,  if  imported  in  British  ships, 
jlf  costing  more  than  lx.  2 d.,  if  less  Id. 

rThese  are  the  general  averages  ad  valorem, as  shewn  in  the  statements  submitted 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  7th  May  last. 
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And  it  should  be  added,  that  the  British  ad  valorem  duties  are  assessed 
on  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  in  England.  It  would  not  appear  from 
this  statement,  that,  if  it  was  good  policy  in  England,  for  a long  period  of 
years,  and  until  after  1 820,  to  protect  her  leading  manufactures  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  it  should  be  esteemed  a bad  policy  in  the  United  States  to  keep 
up  and  preserve  the  small  comparative  amount  of  protection,  for  a few  late 
years  extended,  to  establish  such  leading  manufactures  in  this  country — 
for  we  think  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  we  are  more  unfitted  for  making 
and  manufacturing  iron,  wool  and  cotton  than  England  was. 

The  very  great  changes  that  happened  in  England  as  to  the  duties  im- 
posed on  iron  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods  imported,  originated  in  various 
causes:  in  part,  by  improved  processes  in  manufactures,  and  increased  labor 
and  capital  applicable  to  them — but  chiefly , to  maintain  her  monopolies. 

The  people  of  several  nations  had  begun  seriously  to  inquire  why  the 
profits  on  their  labor  so  much  centered  in  England — why  she  commanded 
the  money-market  of  the  world — why  she  advanced  or  depressed  the  rates 
of  exchange  at  her  will;  and  they  made  the  discovery,  that,  while  England 
enjoyed  a comparatively  free  trade  with  them,  they  were  only  permitted  to 
have  a closely  restricted  trade  with  her, — and  a system  of  retaliation,  Or  of 
self-defence , was  commenced — the  United  States  and  France  taking  the 
lead  in  it. 

The  British  statesmen  then  earnestly  investigated  the  condition  of  their 
manufactures — practical  men,  in  every  branch  of  business,  were  summon- 
ed, to  give  evidence  before  committees  of  parliament,  &.c.  and  all  the  facts 
that  belonged  to  the  seemingly  most  trifling,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
departments  of  industry,  were  ascertained  with  astonishing  patience,  and 
every  thing  was  carefully  noted,  in  which  the  skill,  labor  and  capital  of 
England  ‘ feared  no  competition’’'’ — and  on  all  these,  the  duties  were  mate- 
rially reduced;  those  on  the  raw  materials  used  in  them,  (unless  the  home 
! supply  was  nearly  or  amply  sufficient),  being  also  much  diminished.  Then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  other  British  statesmen,  first  began  to  talk 
1 about  “free  trade” — saying  to  those  of  other  nations,  we  have  reduced  our 
duties,  why  should  you  increase  yours?  But  every  member  of  the  senate 
will  recollect  that  it  was  openly  avowed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  others  in 
parliament,  that  such  reductions  were  proposed  or  made  only  with  respect 
to  those  articles  in  which  competition  was  not  feared;  yet  two  mistakes 
were  made,  which  have  caused  an  extraordinary  degree  of  private  suffering 
and  a great  national  loss,  on  account  of  labor  thrown  out  of  employment. 
We  allude  to  silks  and  gloves.  These  were  prohibited  until  July  1826. 
On  the  first  was  placed  a duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  their  value  in  England; 
and  on  men’s  and  women’s  gloves  an  average  duty  of  6 shillings  per  dozen 
pair;  and  these  duties,  though  seemingly  very  high,  have  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  protection  of  silk  manufactures  and  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 
But  the  general  design  of  these  great  alterations  in  the  British  tariff  may 
be  illustrated  by  a few  cases:  the  duty  on  plain  cotton  goods  was  reduced 
from  fifty  per  cent,  to  ten — but  that  on  printed  cotton  goods  fixed  at  S|oL 
or  7 cents  per  square  yard.  The  export  of  wool  had  been  prohibited,  to 
retain  the  whole  domestic  production;  and,  with  a reduction  of  the  duty 
on  foreign  wools,  the  British  farmers,  (growing  large  quantities  of  certain 
descriptions  of  wool),  were  allowed  an  open  market  for  it.  But  according 
to  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  “the  cloak  was  not  large  enough  to  cover  it- 
self,” and  the  principle  of  the  project  stood  revealed.  And  when  the  Bri- 
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tish  minister  suggested  to  the  French  minister  a reduction  of  certain  duties, 
pari  passu , M.  de  St.  Criq,  the  director  of  the  customs,  sagaciously  and 
sarcastically  replied,  “the  system  adopted  by  England  is  admirable,  because 
it  endangers  none  of  her  manufactures.  And  we,  when  we  are  as  forward 
as  England,  will  be  as  liberal.  But  until  then,  we  must  stand  fast  by  our 
prohibitory  system. 

This  remark  of  M.  de  St.  Criq  is  so  conclusive,  that  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further,  and  we  shall  only  just  re- 
mind the  senate,  that  the  products  of  our  forests,  (in  timber),  and  those  of 
our  fisheries,  are  prohibited — that  British  “caught”  oil  pays  a duty  of  one 
shilling  per  ton,  and  foreign  oil  J £26  1 2s.;  that  the  present  duty  on  flour  is 
equal  to  about  80  per  cent,  on  its  cost  in  the  United  States — that  rice  pays 
1 5s.  the  cwt.  and  tobacco  Ss.  per  lb. — that  we  Have  no  important  surplus 
product  which  England  receives,  even  at  a duty  of  from  50  to  75  per  cent, 
except  cotton,  unless  some  gold  from  the  recently  discovered  mines  in  the 
south.  Gold  is  the  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  almost  universal  medium 
of  exchanges;  and  England  well  knows  that,  in  commanding  the  supply 
of  this  metal,  she  commands,  or  in  some  way  controls,  the  action  of  a large 
pait  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  state,  that  the  preceding  facts  and 
remarks  are  humbly  offered  in  support  of  their  opinions,  as  to  the  general 
policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  at  the  present  interesting  crisis  of  our 
national  affairs;  being  placed  in  an  extraordinary  position,  because  of  a 
probable  revenue  much  exceeding  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  government. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  a reduction  of  the  revenue  should  prompt- 
ly be  made — though  we,  not  regarding  the  present  “taxes”  as  onerous,  be- 
lieve that  their  whole  surplus  product  might  be  beneficially  returned  to  and  ; 
distributed  among  the  people;  but  yielding  our  opinion  to  that  which  seems 
the  more  general  will,  we  desire  that  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve,  in  all  its  efficiency,  the  present  moderate  system  of 
protection,  entire.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  diminished  duties  may  not 
destroy  our  manufacturing  establishments,  and  certain  reductions  might  be 
submitted  to  in  a spirit  of  conciliation,  to  those  of  our  opponents  who  seem 
rather  to  seek  the  minimum  degree  of  protection  at  which  the  establish- 
ments can  exist , than  that  liberal  support  which,  rendering  them  permanent , 
would  have  a natural  and  certain  tendency  to  reduce  cost  to  consumers, 
through  a highly  excited  domestic  competition — often  severe,  btft  the  only 
one  that  a nation  should  permit,  having  a due  respect  for  its  own  prosperity 
in  peace  and  security  in  war,  unless  enjoying  a perfect  reciprocity  in  its 
trade  with  other  nations: — a state  of  society  which  we  regard  impracticable; 
a theory  that  must  remain  Utopian,  until  it  shall  please  the  Great  Creator  of 
all  things  to  give  the  same  soil  and  climate,  wants  and  wishes,  governments 
and  customs,  to  all  the  human  race. 

But  without  such  a reciprocity  we  regard  it  morally  impossible  that  the 
people  of  any  country  can  have  prosperity  in  peace,  or  security  in  war,  un- 
less defending  its  own  industry.  We  have  but  little  wherewith  to  settle 
our  exchanges  with  Europe  except  as  stated  above;  and  the  alternative  is 
presented  of  manufacturing  articles  for  ourselves,  or  doing  without  them. 
The  command  of  Pharoah,  that  the  Israelites  should  “make  bricks  without 
straw,”  was  not  more  oppressive  on  that. people,  than  a liberal  introduction 
of  foreign  goods  info  our  ports  would  be  upon  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
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ole  of  the  United  States — for  it  must  result  in  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
jiuch  goods  to  the  uttermost  extent  of  our  means,  because  of  the  sure  and 
swift  destruction  of  our  own  establishments.  What  can  we  do  with  those 
who  will  not  receive  bread  and  meat  in  exchange  for  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths?  It  appears  to  the  undersigned,  that  we  should  consume  our  own 
bread  and  meat,  and  manufacture  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  for  ourselves. 
When  by  this  system  we  shall  have  arrived  at  that  fulness  of  strength  which 
England  has  obtained  by  centuries  of  vigilance, — the  United  States,  like 
England,  will  be  prepared  to  make  partial  retirements  from  the  protecting 
lolicy;  but  not  “until  then,”  as  M.  de  St.  Criq,  with  so  much  sagacity  and 
patriotism  observed. 


We  shall  now,  very  respectfully,  present  to  the  senate  a few  suggestions 
concerning  wool  and  woollens — a compound  interest  which  seems  more 
directly  attacked  in  the  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,  and  which 
we  fear  will  be  prostrated  by  that  bill,  if  approved  by  the  senate. 

: The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  late  comparative  statement,  says, 
that  the  average  duty  on  wool  imported  in  1830  was  at  the  rate  of  82  2-3 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  yet  we  imported  5,022,960  lbs.  in  the  year  end- 
ing September  1831.  It  is  certain  then, — if  desirable  that  the  growth  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  shall  advance  to  the  extent  of  the  domestic  de- 
mand, that  its  product  must  be  protected,  as  it  was  protected  in  England, 
until  a few  years  ago.  And  it  will  occur  to  the  senate,  that  the  much  higher 
price  of  the  flesh  of  sheep  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  must  have 
a powerful  and  irresistible  influence  to  enable  agriculturists  in  the  former 
to  break  down  the  competition  in  the  latter,  as  to  the  supply  of  wool — as 
.the  latter  might  break  down,  or  embarrass,  the  agriculturists  of  the  former, 
in  the  supply  of  wheat  and  other  grain — a liberal  intercourse  existing  be- 
tween the  parties  in  both  cases.  We  regarded  it  as  important  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  United  States  that  they  should  be  protected  in  the  growth  of 
wool,  as  it  is  esteemed  by  our  rival  that  English  farmers  should  be  protect- 
ed in  the  growth  of  grain;  and  therefore  beseech  the  senate  to  render  the 
duty  on  wool  efficient — in  a firm  belief,  that  protection  and  security  in  the 
home  market  will  lessen  cost  to  consumers,  in  a reasonable  period  of 
time. 


But  the  undersigned  are  fully  assured  that  any  duty  on  foreign  wool,  to 
protect  the  home  production  of  the  article,  will  be  rendered  altogether  null 
and  void  by  defect  in  the  laws  for  protecting  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
— because  no  one  believes  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  United 
States  can  become  exporters  of  wool,  as  they  will  be,  when  a more  dense 
population  shall  render  sheep  more  valuable  for  their  flesh  than  their  fleece. 
“Until  then”  the  protection  of  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  must 
go  hand-in-hand.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  might  be  protected  and  the 
former  abandoned — but  it  is  not  possible  to  protect  the  wool  grower  with- 
out defending  the  manufacturers  of  wool.  “We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self  evident.” 


In  assessing  the  rightful  amount  of  duties  on  wool  and  woollens,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  undersigned  that  the  important  fact  should  be  steadily  kept  in 
view — that  the  raw  wool  constitutes  about  one  half  the  general  value  of  the 
cloth  made  out  of  any  given  quantity:  hence  a fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool,  and  on  woollens,  affords  the  latter  a practical  protection  of 
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only  25  per  cent,  the  same  rules  being  applied  to  the  material  and  its  ma-  i 
nufacture.  Thus: 

100  dollars  worth  of  cloth  imported,  subject  to  a duty  of  50  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  will  pay  $50  00 

There  is  in  this  cloth  50  dollars  worth  of  wool,  also  subject  to  a 

duty  of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  25  00 

$25  00 

And  the  law  which  gives  to  the  wool  grower  a protection  of  50  per  cent, 
affords  the  manufacturer  one  of  25  per  cent. 

As  before  stated,  the  undersigned  do  not  wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
senate  by  entering  into  details,  which  have,  probably,  been  better  furnished 
by  practical  men  than  they  could  hope  to  supply  them;  and,  in  conclusion, 
would  earnestly  solicit  the  senate  that  the  various  items  in  relation  to  the 
materials  and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  &.c.  and,  es- 
pecially, if  changing  the  present  rates  of  duties  on  them,  or  on  articles  the 
product  of  the  mechanical  trades,  chemical  preparations,  &c.  may  be  care-  j 
fully  examined,  and  the  facts  be  ascertained,  whether,  even  at  the  present 
rates  of  duties,  those  branches  of  business  are  capable  of  successful  com-  « 
petition  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  For  we  take  it  as  granted,  1 
that  the  senate  of  the  United  States  possesses  no  disposition  to  reduce  the 
laboring  people  of  this  republic  to  the  condition  of  those  of  the  crowded 
communities  of  the  old  world. 

Importations  of  1830  and  1831  ( left  for  consumption ) the  exports  being  : j 

deducted. 

Excess.  4 J 
$1,195,368 
7,214,986 
7,948,504 
1,206,229 


17,565,037 


59.462.029 
61,277,057 

56.462.029  j 
83,157,598 

26,668,157 

With  these  facts  submitted,  the  undersigned  would  only  add  their  confi- 
dent hope,  that  the  senate  will  weigh  every  item  of  the  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  and,  in  the  apparent  or  real  necessity  of 
reducing  the  public  revenue,  preserve  the  system  of  protection,  and  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

H.  NILES, 

THOMAS  ELLICOTT,  Central  commit- 
HUGH  W.  EVANS,  [ tee,  JY.  Y.  con - 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY,  j ventiori. 

J.  W.  McCULLOH  j 

Baltimore  July  4,  1832 

n . - .hfli 


Wool 

Manufactures  of  wool 
cotton 

Iron  and  its  manuPs. 


1830. 

$92,172 

5,574,389 

5,912,862 

5,288,934 


1831. 

$1,287,540 
12,789,375 
12,86 1,S66 
6,496,163 


Value  of  our  domestic  exports  in  1830 
do  do  do  1831 

Value  of  imports  left  for  consumption  in  1830 
do  do  do  1831 


Excess  in  1831 
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From  JViles 1 Weekly  Register  of  August  4,  1332. 


We  now  present  a comparative  view  of  the  British  tariffs  of  1820  and  1828,  and  of  the 
American  tariffs  of  1828  and  1832,  with  respect  to  many  leading  and  important  articles — as 
an  appendix  to  the  memorial  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  inserted  in  the  last  Register.  In  getting-up  these  heavy 
statements,  a few  errors,  perhaps,  may  have  been  committed,  notwithstanding  all  our  care 
to  avoid  them.  In  cases  where  specific  duties,  under  the  American  tariffs,  are  rated  as 
duties  ad  valorem,  for  more  easy  comparison — the  latter  are  taken  from  the  treasury  state- 
ment of  May  last. 

We  have  not  time  to  go  into  particulars — but  request  a careful  examination  of  these  tables, 
to  ascertain  how  the  British  have  nursed  all  the  products  of  their  fields  and  workshops  and 
mines — and  that,  though  in  1826  they  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  commodities,  not  a sin- 
gle article  -was  touched  in  -which  a foreign  competition  -was  feared,  unless  still  abundantly 
protected.  And  it  will  also  appear,  that  even  the  modified  “ free  trade ” British  tariff  of 
1828,  taken  altogether,  is  much  higher  than  our  “abominable”  anti-free  trade  tariff  of  the 
same  year!  And,  with  such  facts  before  us — was  it  honest  to  propose  the  destruction  of 
many  branches  of  industi-y  in  the  United  States,  (and  in  some  cases  to  effect  it),  and 
ABANDON  OUR  CLAIMS  TO  A JUST  RECIPROCITY  IN  OUR  DEALINGS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN? 


BRITISH  DUTIES  ON  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR,  &c. 


The  details  relative  to  the  duties  payable  on  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  other  grain,  and  flour1 
and  meal,  imported — are  very  intricate  and  tedious.  It  may,  however,  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve— that  measures  are  adopted  to  ascertain,  at  frequent  stated  periods,  the  average  of 
prices  of  grain  in  England,  and  on  these  averages  the  amount  of  duty  payable  is  assessed. 
Until  lately,  unless  the  average  price  of  British  wheat  was  10  shillings  a bushel,  (240  cents) 
foreign  wheat  was  not  allowed  for  the  domestic  consumption.  But  after  the  1st  July  1827, 
a scale  of  duties  was  enacted,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 


WHEAT.  FLOUR. 

Average  price  per  quarter  of  & bushels.  Duty.  Barrel  of  196  lbs.  duty. 

72s Is.  0 d. 14  cents. 

70s.... 4 8 61 

65s 14  8 -.1  96 

60s 24  8 3 30 

55 s 34  8 4 65 

50s 44  8 5 98 

There  is  a special  duty  for  every  shilling,  lessening  as  the  price  rises,  from  50  to  72. 
When  wheat  is  at  50  shillings  a quarter,  or  6s.  3d.  a bushel,  equal  to  150  cents,  the  duty 
is  5s.  7 d.  or  134  cents  per  bushel.  So  that  as  the  point  of  starvation  approaches,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  exchange  flour  for  calico:  when  foreign  flour  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  excluded. 
In  ordinary  seasons,  the  British  duty  on  American  flour  is  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  on  its 
cdst  in  the  United  States. 

14 
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Alum CWt, 

Antimony,  regulus  of  . “ 

Apples,  dried  . . . bushel 

Arms 

Aqua  fortis  • . . cw 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  . . “ 

■ if  from  British  plantations  “ 


As  in 
1820. 

£ s.  d. 
0 17  6 
2 0 0 
0 7 0 
prohibited 


Bacon  or  hams 
Baskets 
Beef 

Beer,  (in  barrels) 

Books*  .... 

Bottles,  common  glass,  besides 
the  excise  in  1820, 

Brass  manufactures 
Bricks  . . . per  1,000 

Butter cwt 

Buttons,  prohibited  till  5th  July,  1826, 
Cabinet  wares 
Cables,  tarred  or  un tarred 
Calicoes 
Candles — tallow 

-sperm  or  wax 


. per  cent, 
bb'l.  of  32  gals. 


S p.ct 


cwt. 


3 42 
2 88 
40 
13  44 
50  pr.  ct. 

prohibited | 

1 2 2 gal.  16f 
prohibitedl 

80  0 0 80  pr.  ct. 


cwt. 

lb. 

. cwt. 
per  cent. 


50  0 0 
1 2 6 
15  0 
prohibited 

1 1 6 

prohibited 
3 3 


dozen 
( each 


Candlewick 
Canes,  walking 
Caps,  cotton  or  worsted 
Cards,  playing 

Carpets — Turkey,  not  exceed- 
ing 6 ys.  sq. 

generally  (ingrn.  &c.)  p.ct. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts  . . “ 

Casks,  empty  . . . . “ 

Cattle 

Chalk,  prepared  . . • * 

China  ware,  generally  . . “ 

Cider,  (and  excise  1820)  tun  252  gals. 
Clocks  ....  percent, 

Coals ton. 

Copper — fit  c*nly  to  be  re-manuf.  cwt. 

in  plates  . . “ 

manufactures  . per  cent 

Copperas,  blue  or  green  . cwt. 


Cordage,  tarred  or  untarred 
Corks — ready  made  . . lb. 

Corn — see  preceding  page. 

Cotton  manufactures,  generally  p.  ct. 

colored  or  printed  “ 

Drugs,  generally  . . . “ 

Earthen  ware,  generally  . “ 

Embroidery  and  needle  work  . 
Extracts,  liquorice,  &e.  &c.  per  ct. 
Feathers,  for  beds  . . cwt. 

Fish,  generally 

Flax cwt. 

Flowers,  artificial  . . per  cent. 

Frames  for  pictures 
Gauze  of  thread  . . “ 

Glass — see  bottles 

for  window's, notbeing  plate  cwt, 

manufactures,  generally  per  ct, 

[besides  the  excise  in  1824.] 
Gloves  prohib.  till  5th  July  1826,  doz 

Glue cwt. 

Gunpowder  . 

[prohibited,  except  in  special  cases.] 
Hair  seating  . . . cwt. 

manufactures  generally  . 

powder 

if  perfumed 

Hams 

Hats  of  chip  or  cane,  average  dozen 

straw  average  . 

of  fur  or  wool,  &c.  . each 

Hemp,  dressed  . . . cwt. 

if  undressed  from  Br.  plan 

Hides — bull  or  cow  . . each 

if  in  a British  ship  . “ 

of  tanned  or  tawed  per  cent 


0 14 
0 12 
0 1 
2 16 
50  0 


Equal  to 


50  pr.  ct. 

5 40 

6 00 


0 2 
4 8 


4 
6 
8 

50  0 0 
50  0 0 
4 0 0 

8 15  0 

50  0 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
prohibited 
40  0 0 
75  0 0 
29  14 
50  0 0 
2 0 0 
1 9 
3 0 0 
50  0 0 

0 5 0 

1 1 6 
0 7 0 


5 16 

15  20 
60 

21  28 
50  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 
19  00 

42  00 


50  pr.  ct 
50  pr.  ct 


50  0 0 
75  0 0 
50  0 0 
75  0 0 
prohibited 
75  0 0 
4 15  0 
prohibited 
11  3 6 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 

4 18  0 
80  0 0 

prohibited 
0 12  0 
3 0 0 


9 15  0 
13  13  0 
2 J6  0 
1 10  0 
5 2 
0 10  6 
5 0 0 
0 9 


0 0 10 
75  0 0 


As  in 
1828. 

£ s.  d. 
0 17  6 
2 0 0 
0 7 o 
prohibited 
0 14  3 
0 1 8 
free. 
18  0 
20  0 0 
prohibited 
3 1 1 
prohibited 

25  0 0 

30  0 0 
12  6 
10  0 
20  0 0 

0 10  9 
sq.  yd.  34 
3 3 4 


40  pr.  ct. 
75  pr.  ct, 
gal.  56J 
50  pr.  ct. 
9 60 
7 00 
14  40 
50  pr.  ct. 
1 20 
5 16 
1 68 

50  pr.  ct. 
75  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 
75  pr.  ct. 

75  pr.  ct. 
22  80 


53  64 
50  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 

23  52 
80  pr.  ct, 


2 88 
14  40 


46  80 
65  52 
13  44 
7 20 
24  48 
2 62 
24  00 
2 20 
60 
20 

15  pr.  ct, 


Equal  to 

$ cts. 
4 20 
9 60 
1 68 


3 42 
40 

6 72 
20  pr.  ct. 


gal.  46 


2 6 
8 8 


30  0 0 


25  pr.  ct. 

30  pr.  ct, 
5 40 
4 80 
20  pr.  ct. 

2 58 
07 
15  20 
60 

21  28 
30  pr.  ct 


4 0 0 


30  0 0 
50  0 0 
prohibited 
40  0 0 
30  0 0 
21  10  0 
25  0 0 
2 0 0 

0 15  0 

1 10 
30  0 

0 5 
0 10 
0 7 


10  0 0 
sq.  yd.  3i 
20  0 0 
15  0 0 
30  0 0 
75  0 0 
2 4 0 


prohibited 
0 0 1 
25  0 0 
20  0 0 
30  0 0 

8 6 8 
20  pr.  ct. 

0 6 0 
0 12  0 
3 0 0 


30  0 
9 15 
13  13 
1 8 
1 10 
5 2 
0 10 
4 15 
free. 
0 2 
0 1 
75  0 


19  00 


30  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 


40  pr.  ct 
30  pr.  ct. 
gal.  40r 
25  pr.  ct, 
9 60 
3 60 
7 20 
30  pr.  ct. 
1 20 
2 58 
1 68 

10  pr.  ct J 
7 c.sq.yd 
20  pr.  ct.1 
15  pr.  ct. 
30  pr.  ct. 
75  pr.  ct. 
10  56 

02 

25  pr.  ct 
20  pr.  ct, 
30  pr.  ct 

40  00 
20  pr.  ct, 

1 44 

2 88 
14  40 


30  pr.  ct, 
46  80 
65  52 

6 72 

7 20 
24  48 

2 62 
22  80 

56 

28 

75  pr.  ct. 


AMERICAN 

1828. 

$ and  cts.  S[c. 

2 50  cwt. 

free. 

15  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
12)  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
cc 

3 cts.  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

2 cts.  per  lb. 
15  cents  gal. 
30  cents  lb. 

ae.250cts.gr. 

25  per  cent. 
115  per  cent. 

5 cents  lb. 

25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
av.  4^  cts  lb. 
8}  sq.  yard. 

5 cents  lb. 
av.  7 cts.  lb. 
37t  percent. 
30  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
30  c.  pr.  pack 

TO  cts.  sq.  yd 

ac.36  c.sq.yd 
30  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

6 cents  bush, 
free, 
free. 

25  per  cent. 
200  cts.  cwt. 
av.  4|cts.  lb. 
12  cents  lb. 

• 48§  per  ct. 

15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
12]  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
§1  per  cwt. 
;250  cts.  cwt. 
30  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

[feet.  sq. 
av. 325  c.  100 
20  pr.  ct.  and 
[2  cts. lb. 
30  per  cent. 

5 cents  lb. 

8 cents  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

3 cents  lb. 

) 50  per  ct. 

j with  a mi. 
30  per  cent. 
300  cts.  cwt. 

free. 


TARIFFS. 
1832. 
y cts.  4‘c. 

same 

same 

free 

same 

same 

same 

same 

15  percent, 
same 
same 
same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

25  per  cent. 

same 

same 

63ets.sq.yd 

35cts.sq.yd 

same 

same 

same 

free 

30  per  cent. 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 


30  per  cent. 


< 42  pr.  ct. 
) 4&S  pr.  ct. 
ex.dyestffs. 
30  per  cent. 

same 

same 

same 

free 

25  per  cent, 
ame 


same 

same 

samef 

same 

same 

free 

same 

same 

15  per  cent, 
same 

> 30  pr.  ct. 
same 

200  cts.cwt. 


-Such  as  have  been  printed  in  Great  Britain  within  twenty  years,  by  the  high  duty,  or  otherwise, 
tlf  Ipathei , wool  or  worsted  25  per  cent. 
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BRITISH  TARIFFS. 

Hops 

Indigo 

Iron — in  bars  unwrought 

■ slit  or  in  rods 

hoops  - 

wire,  generally 

wrought — axes,  Ac.  Ac.  p.  ct. 

wrought  (ironmongery) 

steel  .... 

Lace,  generally  . . . 

Lamp  black  . . . cwt. 

Lard “ 

Lacquered  ware 

Lead,  pig  . . per  cent 

white  ....  cwt. 

Leather,  and  all  its  manuf.  pr.  ct. 

Linens,  generally  prohibitory  in  1800 

sail  cloth,  average  120  ells  7 0 

chequer’d  orstrip’d,Ac.p.ct.  172  10 

generally,  after  5 th  J uly  ,1826 

Matting  . . . . “ 

Mattresses  . . . . “ 

Mercury,  prepared  . . “ 

Musical  instruments  . . “ 

Molasses  ....  cwt. 

Mutton prohibited  - 

Oil — of  olives  . tun  of  252  gals.  16  13  0 

linseed  and  rape  seed,  Ac.  “ 33  5 

castor  . . . . lb.  0 1 

train  and  blubber  tun  of252gals.  33  5 

“ if  British  caught  “ 0 5 

spermaceti  “ 34  18 

“ if  British  caught  “ 0 

not  otherwise  enumerated  p.  ct.  50 

Painters’  colors,  generally  . “ 50 

Paintings  on  glass,  A £4  per  cwt.  “ 80 

Paper — made  of  old  rope,  Ac.  lb.  0 

printed  or  stained  sq.  yard 

other,  generally  • lb. 

Parchments  . . . dozen 

Pasteboards  . . . cwt. 

Pearl  barley  . . . “ 

Pencils  . . . per  cent. 

Pens  ....  “ 

Pewter  manufactures 
Plattings  of  straw  . • lb. 

of  chip,  cane,  Ac.  . “ 

Pork 

Pots,  of  stone  . . per  cent 

Rice cwt. 

Salt  (excise)  . . . 561bs, 

Sail  cloth 

Sheep  

Ships  (to  be  broken  up)  pr.  ct 

Skates “ 

Skins  and  furs  tanned  or  tawed  “ 

Slate “ 

Slates,  in  frames  . dozer 

Snuff,  (excise  in  1820)  . lb 

Soap,  hard  . . . cwt 

soft  . . . “ 

Sillc  manufactures , generally 
Spirits — rum,  Ac.  . . - gal 

Starch  ....  cwt 
Stockings,  generally  . percent 

Stones,  generally  . . “ 

Stuffs,  made  of  wool  . “ 

Sugar — brown  • . cwt 

whits  or  clayed  . • “ 

refined  . . . “ 

candy,  brown  . . “ 

white  . . “ 

Tapes,  generally  . • per  cent. 

Thread,  cotton  . . . 

packing  . . . cwt. 

generally  . per  cent. 

Tiles,  all  sorts 

Tin cwt. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  - lb. 

Toys  ....  per  cent. 

Turnery,  iD  genera!  . “ 


) 20  pr.  ct. 
2 48 
75  pr.  ct. 

33  60 
i 172  p.  ct. 

I 50  pr.  ct. 
) 50  pr.  ct. 
1 50  pr.  ct. 
1 50  pr.  ct. 


„ , , , AMERICAN  TARIFFS. 

Equal  to  , 1828  i83o. 

$ cts.'  £ and  cts.^c.  $ and  cts.  4*c* 
4i  04  15  per  cent,  same 

08  > 50  per  cent.  15  per  cent. 
10  0 7 20  $2*2  40  cwt.  18  dolls,  ton 

1 *20  3^  cents  lb.  3 cents  lb. 

5 70  3 £ cents  lb.  3 cents  lb. 

4 80  av.  8 cts.  lb.  av.  7 cents 
20  pr.  ct.  35  per  cent.  30  per  cent. 
20  pr.  ct.  25  per  cent,  same 
20  pr.  ct.  150  cts.  cwt.  same 
30  pr.  ct.  15  per  cent,  same 
15  per  cent,  same 
3 cents  lb.  same 
30  per  cent.  25  per  cent. 

3 cents  lb.  same 
5 cents  lb.  same 

30  pr.  ct.  30  per  cent,  same 

25  per  cent.  15  per  cent, 
sq.  yd.  7£  15  10icts.sq.yd  15  per  cent. 

5:  I 

20  pr.  ct.  15  cts.  sq.yd.  5 per  cent. 
20  pr.  ct.,  15  per  cent,  same 
30  pr.  ct.  15  per  cent,  same 
20  pr.  ct.  30  per  cent,  same 
5 cents  gal.  same 
15  per  cent,  same 
25  cents  gal.  20  cents  gal. 
25  cents  gal.  15  percent. 
[40  cents  gal.  free 
15  cents  gal.  same 


prohibited 


[25  cents  gal 


12i  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
'3  cents  lb. 
140  per  eent. 

1 [an.  15  cts.  lb, 
[30  per  cent. 
[15  cents  lb. 

[ 15  per  cent. 
0|30  pr.  ct.  [46  per  eent. 
0[30  pr.  ct.  25  per  cent. 
0 20  pr.  ct.  [25  per  cent. 

. „ j 


15  per  cent. 


1 50  pr.  ct. 

3 60 

4 80 


prohibited 
50  0 " 
50  0 
75  0 
66  10 
0 3 
0 5 
4 10 
3 11 
prohibited 


50  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  ct. 
75  pr.  ct. 
66  pr.  ct. 


50  per  ct. 

50  per  ct.  ( 
2 cents  lb. 

30  pr.  ct.  [20  per  cent. 

3 60  | 15  per  cent. 

-i  [10  cts.  bush. 

10£cts.sq.yd. 
[15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
av.  $6  ton.  ) 


4 08 
45  60 
) 50  pr.  ct. 
I 66  pr.  ct. 
I 50  pr.  ct. 
15  12 
20  80 
40  32 
26  88 
40  32 
• 50  pr.  ct. 
1 50  pr.  ct. 
~ 20 
1 50  pr.  ct. 
1 50  pr.  ct. 
' 26  22 
72 

0 50  pr.  ct. 
0 50  pr.  ct. 


) 50  pr.  ct. 

) 20  pr.  ct. 

1 75  pr.  ct. 

1 66  pr.  ct. 
72 
1 44 
21  60 
17  10  ' 
1 30  pr.  ct. 
7 20 
45  60 


33^  per  ct. 
25  cents  lb. 
4 cents  lb. 


10  pr.  ct. 

3 60 
25  pr.  ct. 
50  pr.  et. 
12  00  j 
72 

0 20pr.  ct. 
' 30  pr.  ct. 


0 


free 

free 

free 

same 

same 

same 

25  per  cent, 
same 
ame 

25  per  cent. 

same 

same 

30  per  cent, 
same 

30  per  cent. 

same 

same 

15  per  cent. 

same 

same 

same 

same 

25  per  cent 

same 

same 


av.  25  per  ct, 
av.  60  per  ct. 
15  per  cent. 
av.  25  per  ct. 
15  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

,3  cents  lb. 

4 cents  lb. 
at).  11  cts.  lb, 
12  cents  lb. 
12  cents  lb. 
25  per  cent 
371  per  cent. 

5 cents  lb. 

25  per  cent. 
25  per  cent, 
free, if  plates. 
15  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


av.  perct. 

same 

same 

same 

same 

15  per  cent. 

•2i  cents 

3j-  cents 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

15  per  cent. 

free 

same 

15  per  cent, 
same 
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Twine  ....  cwt. 

Vellum  ....  the  skin 

Verdegris  ....  lb. 

if  crystalized,  &c.  . “ 

Vinegar  . . tun  of  225  gals. 

Wafers lb- 


Washing  balls  ...  “ 

Watches  . . . percent, 

Wax — bees,  unmanufactured  cwt, 
if  manufactured  “ 


sealing  wax 


per  cent 
. ton 


, cwt. 
percent, 
cwt. 
lh. 


Whale  fins 

if  British  caught 

Wire,  brass  or  copper 

gilt  or  plated 

iron,  generally 

steel 

Wood — the  duties  are  gener.  prohib. 
but  we  shall  give  a few  items. 

oars  . . . the  120 

if ofBr. colonial  product, &c.  “ 

staves, largest  size 

if  of  Br. colonial  product, 8tc. 

. lb. 


Wool — sheep’s 


— manufactures  of  . percent 


cotton  (wool)  . “ 

of  Br.  col.  product,  &c.  1001b. 

Yarn — cotton  ...  lb. 

worsted  .... 


-wool 


per  cent. 


As  in 
1820. 
£ 


0 7 

o a 


o 1 


3 6 


6 3 
50  0 


2 7 


15  8 

0 19 


0 2 


0 8 


0 1 


0 1 


■ 

d. 

0 

Q 

4 

Equal  to 

$ cts. 
7 44 

1 72 
80 

1 56 
gl.  1 31 

As  in 
1828. 

£ s.  d. 
1 11  0 
0 7 2 
0 2 0 

Equal  to* 

$ cts. 

7 44 

1 72 

48 

0 

18  18  0 

gl.  40 

3 

30 

0 1 3 

30 

0 

50  pr.  ct. 

0 1 8 
25  0 0 

40 

25  pr.  ct. 

6 

15  96 

3 6 6 

15  96 

6 

29  64 

6 3 9 

29  70 

0 

50  pr.  ct. 

30  0 0 

30  pr.  ct. 

0 

456  00 

95  0 0 

456  00 

3 

11  34 

10  0 

4 80 

0 

27  36 

2 10  0 

12  00 

0 

50  pr.  ct. 

25  0 0 

25  pr.  ct. 

9 

28  50 

10  0 

4 80 

10 

44 

0 1 10 

44 

9 

74  10 

14  19  3 

71  82 

6 

4 68 

0 19  6 

4 68 

0 

27  36 

4 16  0 

23  04 

6 

60 

0 8 0 

1 92 

6 

12 

*0  0 0# 

li 

0 

50  pr.  ct. 

15  0 0 

15  pr.  ct. 

0 

12  pr.  ct. 

6 0 0 

6 pr.  ct. 

7 

7 

2 06 
38 

free . 

10  pr.  ct. 

7 

38 

0 0 6 

12 

0 

50  pr.  ct. 

15  0 0 

15  pr.  ct. 

AMERICAN 
1828 


; per  cent. 


gal. 


TARIFFS. 

1832. 

$ and  cts.fyc. 
same 

25  per  cent, 
same 
same 
same 

25  per  cent. 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 

same 


30  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 


( 50  per  ct. 
i & 4 ct.  lb. 

( ar.aboutoO 
< p.ct.  at  the 
( minimums 
3 cents  lb. 


37 J-  per  cent, 
27J  per  cent, 

36’  per  cent. 


same 

same 

av.  7 cts.  lb. 
ai>.  7 cts.  lb. 


25  per  cent. 


40  pr.  ct.8c. 
4 cts.  lb.) 
coarse  5 p. 
cent,  other 
50  per  ct. 
same 


same 

20  per  cent. 

' 4 cts.  lb.  & 
50  pr.  ct. 


'Wool  worth  less  than  Is,  id.  more  than  Is.— Id. 


(But  if  costing  less  than  8 cents  lb.  free. 
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THE  TREASURY  BILL. 


J1  bill  further  altering  the  duties  on  imports , and  for  other  purposes^  ac- 
companying the  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  report  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  the  21th  of  April,  183-2. 

See.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Jhnerica,  in  congress  assembled,  T hat  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  183S,  the  act 
■entitled  “An  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  approved  the 
19th  of  May,  1 S28,  shall  be  repealed;  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  for  the 
recovery  and  collection  of  all  duties  which  shall  have  acci'ued  under  the  said  act,  and  for  the 
recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which 
may  have  been  incurred  under  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law  on  the 
importation  of  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say: 

1st.  On  wool,  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  shall  not 
exceed  ten  cents  per  pound,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  when  the  value  shall  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pound,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
shall  be  estimated,  as  to  weight  and  value,  as  other  wool. 

2d.  On  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component  part,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified, the  value  whereof  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  a square  yard,  ten  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; on  worsted  stuff  goods,  and  woollen  and  worsted  yarn,  twenty  per  centum;  on  mits, 
gloves,  bindings,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  carpets  and  carpetings,  twenty-five  per  centum; 
on  flannels  and  baizes,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component 
part,  thirty  per  centum;  and  on  ready  made  clothing,  fifty  per  centum. 

3d.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
shall  be  a component  part,  not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained,  shall  be  valued  at  thirty 
cents  per  square  yard,  and,  if  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained,  shall  be  valued  at  thirty- 
five  cents  per  square  yard;  and,  on  nankeens  imported  direct  from  China,  twenty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

4th.  On  all  stamped,  printed,  or  painted  floor  cloths,  forty-three  cents  a square  yard;  on 
oil  cloths,  of  all  kinds  other  than  that  usually  denominated  floor  cloth,  and  on  floor  matting, 
usually  made  of  flags  or  other  materials,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5th.  On  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,  ninety 
cents  per  112  lbs. 

6th.  On  bar  and  bolt  iron,  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  rolling,  thirty  dollars  per  ton: 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form  less  finished  than  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  and  more  advanced  thau  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in 
bars  or  bolts,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

7tli.  On  iron  in  pigs,  fifty  cents  per  112  lbs.;  on  vessels  of  cast  iron,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, one  and  a half  cents  per  lb.,  on  all  other  castings  of  iron,  not  otherwise  specified,  one 
cent  per  lb. 

8th.  On  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  number  fourteen,  5 cents  per  lb. ; over  number 
fourteen,  nine  cents  per  lb. 

9th.  On  round  iron,  or  braziers’  rods,  of  three-sixteenths  to  eight- sixteenths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  inclusive;  and  on  iron  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail  plates,  slit,  rolled,  or  ham- 
mered; and  on  iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron;  and  on  iron  slit,  rolled  or  hammered  for  band 
iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  three  cents  per  lb.;  on  iron  spikes,  four  cents  per  lb.; 
on  iron  nails,  cut  or  wrought,  five  cents  per  lb. ; on  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  not  exceeding 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand,  five  cents  per  thousand;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
thousand,  five  cents  per  lb. ; on  square  wire,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stretchers  for  um- 
brellas, twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  anvils  and  anchors,  and  all  parts  thereof,  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part,  two  cents  per  lb.;  on  iron  cables  or  chains,  or  parts  thereof,  ma- 
nufactured in  whole  or  in  part,  three  cents  per  lb.  and  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  the 
exportation  of  iron  cables  or  parts  thereof;  on  mill  cranks  and  mill  irons,  of  wrought  iron, 
four  cents  per  lb.;  on  mill  saws,  one  dollar  each;  on  blacksmiths’ hammers  and  sledges, 
two  and  a half  cents  per  lb. ; on  muskets,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  stand;  on  rifles,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  each;  on  all  other  fire  arms,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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10th.  On  axes,  adzes,  hatchets,  drawing  knives,  cutting  knives,  sickles  or  reaping  hooks, 
scythes,  spades,  shovels,  squares  of  iron  or  steel,  bridle  bits  of  all  descriptions,  steelyards 
and  scale  beams,  socket  chissels,  vices  and  screws  of  iron,  called  wood  screws,  thirty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  said  articles  shall  not  be  imported  at  a less  rate  of  duty 
than  would  have  been  chargeable  on  the  material  constituting  their  chief  value,  if  imported 
in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

llth.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  112  lbs. 

12th.  On  japanned  wares  of  all  kinds,  on  plated  wares  of  all  kinds,  and  on  all  manufac- 
tures, not  otherwise  specified,  made  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin,  or  of  which 
either  of  these  metals  is  a component  material,  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  all  articles  manufactured,  in  whole,  of  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt,  or  bar  iron, 
or  of  iron  wire,  or  of  which  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt,  or  bar  iron,  or  iron  wire,  shall  constitute 
the  greatest  weight,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  specified,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  lb. 
that  is  charged  by  this  act  on  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt  or  bar  iron,  or  on  iron  wire,  of  the 
same  number  respectively:  Provided,  also.  That  the  said  last  mentioned  rates  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  said  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

13th.  That  all  scrap  and  old  iron,  shall  pay  a duty  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton;  that  nothing  shall  be  deemed  old  iron  that  has  not  been  in  actual  use;  and  all  pieces  of 
iron  (except  oldj  of  more  than  six  inches  in  length,  shall  be  rated  as  bar,  bolt,  rod,  or  hoop 
iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

14th.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  fifty  dollars  per  ton;  on  sail  duck,  ten  cents  a square 
yard;  and,  on  cotton  bagging,  three  and  a half  cents  a square  yard. 

15th.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a component  part,  coming 
from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a component  part,  twenty  per  cent. 

10th.  On  brown  sugar  and  syrup  for  making  sugar,  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound;  and 
on  white  clayed,  or  powdered  sugar,  three  and  one-third  cents  per  pound. 

17th.  On  salt,  five  cents  per  fifty-six  pounds. 

18th.  On  coffee,  half  a cent  per  pound. 

19th.  On  teas  of  all  kinds  imported  from  China,  or  other  places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  one  cent  per  pound.  On  all  teas  imported  from 
any  other  place,  or  in  vessels  other  than  vessels  of  the  United  States,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

20th.  On  slates  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2lst.  On  window  glass,  not  above  8 by  10  inches  in  size,  3 dollars  per  hundred  square 
feet;  not  above  10  by'  12  inches,  3 dollars  and  50  cents  per  hundred  square  feet;  and  if 
above  10  by  12  inches,  four  dollars  per  hundred  square  feet:  Provided,  That  all  window 
glass  imported  in  plates,  uncut,  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of  duty  hereby  im- 
posed. On  apothecaries’  vials,  of  the  capacity  of  four  ounces  and  less,  one  dollar  per  gross; 
and  not  exceeding  eight  ounces,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  gross.  On  all  wares 
of  cut  glass,  not  specified,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  other  articles  of  glass,  not 
specified,  20  per  centum.  On  paper  hangings,  40  per  centum.  On  all  Leghorn  hats  or 
bonnets,  and  all  hats  or  bonnets  of  straw,  chip  or  grass,  and  all  flats,  braids  or  plats,  for 
making  hats  or  bonnets,  30  per  cent.  On  porcelain,  China,  earthen  and  stone-wares,  of  all 
kinds,  20  per  cent.  On  the  following  articles,  12^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  whalebone, 
the  product  of  foreign  fishing;  raw  silk,  and  dressed  furs; — and  on  the  following  articles, 
25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  cabinet  wares;  boards;  planks;  walking  canes  and  sticks; 
frames  or  sticks,  for  umbrellas  or  parasols;  and  all  manufactures  of  wood,  not  otherwise 
specified;  copper  vessels,  and  all  manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  specified;  all  ma- 
nufactures of  hemp  or  flax,  not  otherwise  specified;  hats  and  caps  of  fur,  leather,  or  wool; 
whips,  bridles,  saddles  and  all  manufactures  of  leather,  not  otherwise  specified;  manufac- 
tures of  marble;  fans;  artificial  flowers;  ornamental  feathers,  ornaments  for  head  dresses, 
caps  for  women,  and  millinery  of  alFkinds;  comfits,  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  preserv- 
ed in  sugar  or  brandy;  carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages,  and  umbrellas  and  parasols,  of 
whatever  material  made;  parchment  and  vellum;  blank  books;  wafers,  and  black  lead  pen- 
cils; brushes  of  all  kinds. 

22d.  On  olive  oil,  in  casks,  twelve  and  a half  cents  a gallon. 

23d.  On  the  wines  of  France,  viz.  red  wines,  in  casks,  six  cents  a gallon;  white  wines,  in 
casks,  ten  cents  a gallon;  and  wines  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles,  twenty-two  cents  a gallon. 

24th.  On  the  following  articles,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  viz:  barley;  grass, 
or  straw  baskets;  composition  wax,  or  amber  beads;  all  other  beads  not  otherwise  enume- 
rated; lamp  black;  shell,  or  paper  boxes;  hair  bracelets;  hair,  not  made  up  for  head  dres- 
ses; bricks;  paving  tiles;  brooms  of  hair,  or  palm  leaf;  Cashmere  of  Thibet,  down  of  all 
kinds;  feathers,  for  beds;  palm  leaf,  or  palmetto  hats. 

25th.  All  articles,  not  herein  specified  either  as  free,  or  as  liable  to  a different  duty,  and 
which,  by  the  existing  laws,  pay  a higher  duty  than  fifteen  per  cent,  to  pay  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  from,  and  after,  the  said  3d  day  of  March,  1833. 

See.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  addition  to  the  articles  exempted  from  duty 
by  the  existing  laws,  the  following  articles  imported  from,  and  after  the  third  day  of  March, 
1833,  shall  be  exempted  from  duty,  that  is  to  say:  cocoa;  almonds;  currants;  prunes;  figs; 
raisins,  in  jars  and  boxes;  raisins,  all  other;  black  pepper;  ginger;  mace;  nutmegs;  cinna- 
mon; cassia;  cloves;  pimento;  camphor;  corks;  crude  salt-petre;  side-arms:  say — cutlasses, 
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daggers,  dirks,  swords,  hangers;  flax  unmanufactured;  quicksilver;  opium;  quills,  prepared; 
tin,  in  plates  and  sheets;  brass,  in  plates;  marble;  hair  cloth  and  seatings;  blue  vitriol;  ar- 
gol;  gum  Arabic;  gum  Senegal;  epaulettes,  of  gold  and  silver;  sac  dye;  madder;  madder 
root;  nut  and  berries,  used  in  dyeing;  sumach;  saffron;  turmeric;  woad,  or  pastel;  aloes; 
ambergris;  Burgundy  pitch;  bark  Peruvian;  cochineal;  capers;  calomel;  camomile  flow- 
ers; coriander  seed;  cantharides  castanas;  catsup;  chalk;  coculus  indicus;  coral;  corrosive 
sublimate;  dates;  filberts;  filtering  stones;  frankincense;  grapes;  gamboge;  hemlocks;  hen- 
bane; hones;  horn-plates,  for  lanthorns;  ox  horns;  other  horns,  and  tips;  India  rubber; 
ipecacuanha;  ivory,  unmanufactured;  ivory  black;  juniper  berries;  maecaroni;  mill  stones; 
musk;  nuts,  of  all  kinds;  olives;  oil  of  juniper;  paintings  and  drawings;  rattans,  unmanu- 
factured; reeds,  unmanufactured;  rhubarb;  rotten  stone;  tamarinds;  tortoise  shells;  tin  foil; 
shellac;  sponges;  sago;  spy-glasses;  telescopes;  sextants;  quadrants;  hair  pencils;  Brazil 
paste;  tartar,  crude;  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  principally  in  dyeing  and  in  composing 
dyes;  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming  under  the  duty  of  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent,  all  other  dyeing  drugs,  and  materials  for  composing  dyes;  all  other  me- 
dicinal drugs,  and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which 
are  now  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  sf  March,  aforesaid, 
so  much  of  any  act  of  congress  as  requires  the  addition  of  10  or  20  per  cent,  to  the  cost,  or 
value  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  in  estimating  the  duty  thereon,  or  as  imposes 
any  duty  on  such  addition,  shall  be  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March,  aforesaid, 
where  the  amount  of  duty  on  merchandise,  (except  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  w ool 
is  a component  part),  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  on  account  of 
one  person  only,  or  of  several  persons  jointly  interested,  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  same  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  without  discount;  and  if  it  shall  exceed  that  sum,  shall, 
at  the  option  of  the  importer,  or  importers,  be  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  in  the  manner 
now  required  by  law,  one  half  in  three  and  one  half  in  six  calendar  months;  and  that,  from 
and  after  the  said  3d  day  of  March,  so  much  of  the  62d  section  of  the  act,  entitled  “an  act 
to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,”  approved  the  2nd  of  March, 
1799,  as  authorises  the  deposite  of  teas,  under  the  bond  ot  the  importer,  or  importers,  shall 
be  repealed. 

See.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March,  aforesaid, 
the  duties  on  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component  part,  shall  be  paid 
in  cash,  without  discount,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  be  placed  in  the  public  stores, 
under  bond  at  his  risk,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  customary  storages  and  charges,  and 
to  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  while  so  stored:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  dutyr  on  the  articles  so  stored  shall  be  paid  one  half  in  three  and  one  half  in 
six  months  from  the  date  of  importation:  Provided,  also,  That  if  any  instalment  of  duties 
be  not  paid  when  the  same  shall  have  become  due,  so  much  of  the  said  merchandise  as  may 
be  necessary  to  discharge  such  instalment  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and,  retain- 
ing the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  instalment  of  the  duties,  together  with 
the  expenses  of  the  safe  keeping  and  sale  of  such  goods,  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  re- 
turned by  the  collector  to  the  importer,  or  owner,  or  to  his  agent  or  lawful  representative: 
And,  provided,  also.  That  the  importer,  owner,  or  consignee  of  such  goods  may,  at  any 
time  after  the  deposite  shall  have  been  made,  withdraw,  the  whole,  or  any  part  thereof,  on 
paying  the  duties  on  what  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  customary  storage  and  charges,  and 
of  interest. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  3d  dayr  of  March,  aforesaid, 
foreign  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  w'hich  wool  is  a component  part,  which  may  be  sold  at 
public  sale,  other  than  sales  under  execution,  decrees,  and  process  of  courts  in  the  United 
States,  there  shall  be  reserved  by  the  seller,  one  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  such 
sale  for  the  use  of  the  United  States;  and  no  such  sale  shall  be  made  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer  of  the  customs,  in  places  where  there  shall  be  one,  for  v hieh  purpose  reasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  or  such  officer  of  the  customs  as  he  may 
designate  for  that  service;  and  an  account  of  the  merchandise  sold,  certified,  and  approved 
by  the  officer  of  the  customs  present,  shall  be  rendered  by  the  seller  to  the  collector,  the 
said  one  and  a half  per  cent,  paid  over  to  him  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  sale. 
And  if  any  person  shall  make  such  sale  without  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  customs,  or 
shall  fail  to  render  such  account  within  the  time  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  States  two  hundred  dollars;  or  if  he  shall  fail  to  pay  over  to  the  collector  as  is  here- 
by required,  the  one  and  a half  per  cent,  accruing  to  the  United  States  on  such  sale,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States,  double  the  amount  of  such  per  eentage. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  which  now  is,  or 
hereafter  may  be,  imposed  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandises,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated  byr,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon  the 
value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  other  quantity  or  parcel  thereof;  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  anyT  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  dis- 
trict the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  value  thereof,  at  the  tim 
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purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
to  be  appraised,  estimated  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels  or  quan- 
tities, and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require:  And  it  shall,  in  every 
such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  of 
every  other  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  or  means  in 
his  or  their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  value,  any  in- 
voice or  affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  whence  the  same  shall  have  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels  or  quantities,  and  such 
actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require;  and  all  such  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandises, being  manufactures  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a component  part,  which 
shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in  every  such  ap- 
praisal, be  taken,  deemed  and  estimated  by  the  said  appraisers,  and  every  of  them,  and  eve- 
ry person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
from  whence  the  same  w'ere  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  actual  value  as  if 
the  same  had  been  entirely  finished:  Provided,  That,  in  all  cases  where  any  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is  or  shall  be  by  law  regu- 
lated by,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  any 
other  quantity  or  parcel  thereof,  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a 
country  other  than  that  in  which  the  same  wrere  manufactured  or  produced,  the  appraisers 
shall  value  the  same  at  the  current  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase,  before  such  last 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  country  were  the  same  may  have  been  originally 
manufactured  or  produced. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers  to  call  be- 
fore them,  and  examine  upon  oath,  any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person,  touch- 
ing any  matter  or  thing  which  they  may  deem  material,  in  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  any 
merchandise  imported,  and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath,  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or 
invoices  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same;  for  which  purpose  they  are  hereby  autho- 
rised to  administer  oaths:  and  if  any  person  so  called,  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to 
answer,  or  to  produce  such  papers  when  so  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United 
States  fifty  dollars,  and  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer  or  consignee,  the  appraise- 
ment which  the  said  appraisers  may  make  of  the  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  any  act  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  any  person  who 
shall  swear  falsely  on  such  examination,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  if  he  be 
the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  to  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  think  proper,  to  secure  a just,  faithful  and  impartial 
appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  just  and  proper  entries  of  such  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels  or 
other  quantities  thereof,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  all  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  then  next  session  of  congress. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  afore- 
said, in  consideration  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  several  articles  used  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  of  ships  and  vessels,  there  be  allowed  a drawback  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 
ton  on  registered  vessels;  of  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  ton  on  enrolled  and  licens- 
ed vessels,  except  steamboats,  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  steamboats:  such  drawbacks  to  be 
paid,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  owners  of  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  on  the  taking  out  of 
the  enrollment  and  license  for  the  first  time,  if  such  vessels  shall  not  have  been  previously 
registered;  and  to  the  owners  of  registered  vessels  in  clearing,  for  the  first  time,  for  a fo- 
reign port  or  place,  other  than  an  adjoining  state  or  territory,  or  the  West  Indies:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  vessels  shall  not  have  been  previously  enrolled  and  licensed;  and  in  case  re- 
gistered vessels  not  previously  enrolled  and  licensed  s^liall,  in  the  first  instance,  clear  out  for 
a foreign  port  or  place,  in  an  adjoining  state  or  territory,  or  the  West  Indies,  then  the  draw- 
back to  such  vessel  is  only  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  addition  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  made  to 
the  several  rales  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, on  tire  importation  of  which,  in  American  or  foreign  vessels,  a specific  discrimination 
has  not  already  been  made,  which,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March  aforesaid,  shall  be 
imported  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  additional  duty  shall 
not  apply  to  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  after  said  day  in  ships 
or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty,  or  by  an  act  or  acts  of  congress,  to  be 
entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then 
be  paid  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  allowed  a drawback  of  the  duties 
by  this  act  imposed,  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  from  and 
after  the  said  3d  day  of  March,  upon  the  exportation  thereof  within  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed,  in  the  existing  laws  at  the  time. 
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Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  existing  laws  at  the  time  shall  extend  to,  and 
be  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  and  after  the  said  3d  day  of 
March;  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution  and  remission  of  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  drawbacks  by  this  act  authorised,  and  fully  and  effec- 
tually as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision,  clause,  matter  and 
thing,  in  the  then  existing  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in,  and  re-enacted  by  this  act. 
And  that  so  much  of  any  act  which  is  contrary  to  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  goods  composed  wholly,  or  in  part, 
of  wool  or  cotton,  of  similar  kind,  but  different  quality,  are  found  in  the  same  packages 
charged  at  an  average  price,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of  the 
best  article  contained  in  such  package,  and  so  charged  as  the  average  value  of  the  whole; 
and  that  so  much  of  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  impost 
duties,”  approved  the  28th  of  May,  1830,  as  requires  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of 
the  best  article  contained  in  a package  as  the  average  value  of  the  whole,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it further  enacted.  That  whenever,  upon  the  opening  and  examination  of 
any  package  or  packages  of  imported  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  cotton, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of 
impost  duties,  approved  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  said  goods  shall  be  found  not  to 
correspond  with  the  entry  thereof  at  the  custom  house;  and  if  any  package  shall  be  found  to 
contain  any  article  not  entered,  such  article  shall  be  forfeited;  or  it  the  package  be  made  up 
with  intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue,  the  package  shall  be  forfeited;  and  so  much  of 
the  said  section  as  prescribes  a forfeiture  of  goods  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  invoice 
thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  said  3d  day  of  March,  1833, 
the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  estimated  in  the 
manner  following:  to  the  actual  cost,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  purchased,  or  the 
actual  value,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  at  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  purchased  or  otherwise  procured;  or  to  the  appraised  value,  if 
appraised,  shall  be  added  all  charges,  except  insurance,  from  the  foreign  port  of  exportation 
to  the  United  States. 
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An  ad  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  Imposing  duties  on  Imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March,  1833,  so  much  of  the  act 
entitled  “an  act  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  approved  the 
19th  May,  1828,  as  is  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  repealed,  except  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  necessary  for  the  recovery  and  collection  of  all  duties  which  shall  have 
accrued  under  the  said  act,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and  remission 
of  all  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  may  have  been  incurred  under  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  afterthe  3d  day  of  March  1833,  in  lieu 
of  the  duties  now  imposed  by  law  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  the  following  duties,  that  is  to  say: 

1st.  Wool,  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed eight  cents  per  pound,  shall  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  if  any  wool  so  imported 
shall  be  fine  wool  mixed  with  dirt,  or  other  material,  and  thus  reduced  in  value  to  eight  cents 
per  pound,  or  under,  the  appraisers  shall  appraise  said  wool  at  sueh  price  as  in  their  opinion 
it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been  so  mixed,  and  a duty  thereon  shall  he  charged  in  con- 
formity with  such  appraisal;  on  wool,  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  shall  exceed  eight  cents,  shall  be  levied  four  cents  per  pound,  and  forty 
per  eent.  ad  valorem:  Provided,  that  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  shall  be  estimated, 
as  to  weight  and  value,  as  other  wool. 

2d.  On  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  ken- 
,dal  cottons,  of  which  wool  shall  he  the  only  material,  and  the  value  whereof  shall  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-five  cents  a square  yard,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  worsted  stuff  goods, 
shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
worsted  yarn  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  woollen  yarn,  four  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  mits,  gloves,  bindings,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  carpets  and 
carpeting,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  except  Brussels,  Wilton  and  treble  ingrain  carpeting, 
which  shall  be  at  sixty-three  cents  the  square  yard,  all  other  igrained  and  Venitian  carpeting 
Thirty -five  cents  the  square  yard;  and,  except  blankets,  the  value  whereof,  at  the  place 
from  whence  exported,  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  cents  each,  the  duty  to  be  levied  upon 
which,  shall  be  five  percent,  ad  valorem;  on  flannels,  bookings  and  baizes,  sixteen  cents 
the  square  yard;  on  coach  laces,  thirty-five  per  cent.;  and  upon  merino  shawls  made  of 
wool,  all  other  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component  part,  and  on  ready 
made  clothing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

3d.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  excepting  cotton  twist,  yarn  and  thread,  which  shall  remain  at  the 
rate  of  duty  fixed  by  the  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  of  22d 
May,  1824:  And,  provided.  That  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a 
component  part,  not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  thirty  cents 
the  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  ii  dyed,  colored,  print- 
ed, or  stained,  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  exceeding  in  value  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard,  shall  be  valued  at  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard;  and  on  nankeens,  imported  di- 
rect from  China,  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

4th.  On  all  stamped,  printed,  or  painted  floor  cloths,  forty-three  cents  a square  yard;  on 
oil  cloths  of  all  kinds,  other  than  that  usually  denominated  patent  floor  cloth,  twelve  and 
a half  cents  the  square  yard;  and  on  floor  matting,  usually  made  of  flags  or  other  materials, 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

5th.  On  iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  ninety 
cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

6th.  On  bar  and  bolt  iron  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  thirty  dollars  per  ton: 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  or  other  form  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or 
bolts,  and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  or 
bolts,  and  pay  duty  accordingly. 

7th.  On  iron  in  pigs,  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds;  on  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  not  otherwise  specified,  one  and  a half  cents  per  pound;  on  all  other  castings  of  iron, 
not  otherwise  specified,  one  cent  per  pound. 
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8th.  On  iron  or  steel  wire  not  exceeding  No.  14,  five  cents  per  pound,  exceeding  No.  14, 
nine  cents  per  pound;  on  silvered  or  plated  wire,  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  cap  or  bon- 
net wire  covered  with  silk,  cotton,  flaxen  yarn  or  thread,  manufactured  abroad,  twelve  cents 
per  pound. 

9th.  On  round  iron  or  braziers’  rods  of  three-sixteenths  to  eight-sixteenths  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, inclusive,  and  on  iron  in  nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail  plates,  slit,  rolled,  or  hammered, 
and  on  iron  in  sheets,  and  hoop  iron,  and  on  iron  slit,  rolled,  or  hammered  for  hand  iron, 
scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  three  cents  per  pound;  on  iron  spikes,  four  cents  per  pound; 
on  iron  nails,  cut  or  wrought,  five  cents  per  pound;  on  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  not  exceeding 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand,  five  cents  per  pound — exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thou- 
sand, five  cents  per  pound;  on  square  wire  used  for  the  manufacture  of  stretchers  for  umbrel- 
las, and  cut  in  pieces  not  exceeding  the  length  used  therefor,  twelve  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
on  anvils  and  anchors,  and  all  parts  thereof,  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  two  cents  per 
pound;  on  iron  cables  or  chains,  or  parts  thereof,  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  three 
cents  per  pound,  and  no  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  iron  cables  or  parts 
thereof;  on  mill  cranks  and  mill  irons  of  wrought  iron,  four  cents  per  pound;  on  mill 
saws,  one  dollar  each;  on  blacksmiths’  hammers  and  sledges,  two  and  half  cents  per  pound; 
on  muskets,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  stand;  on  rifles,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each;  on 
all  other  fire  arms,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

10th.  On  axes,  adzes,  hatchets,  drawing  knives,  cutting  knives,  sickles,  or  reaping  hooks, 
scythes,  spades,  shovels,  squares  of  iron  or  steel,  plated,  brass  and  polished  steel  saddlery, 
coach  and  harness  furniture,  of  all  descriptions,  steelyards  and  scalebeams,  socket  chissels, 
vices  and  screws  of  iron,  called  wood  screws,  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  common  tin- 
ned and  japanned  saddlery  of  all  descriptions,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That 
said  articles  shall  not  be  imported  at  a less  rate  of  duty  than  would  have  been  chargeable 
on  the  material  constituting  their  chief  value,  if  imported  in  an  unmanufactured  state. 

11th.  On  steel,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds. 

12th.  On  japanned  wares  of  all  kinds,  on  plated  wares  of  all  kinds,  and  on  all  manufac- 
tures, not  otherwise  specified,  made  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  pewter  or  tin,  or  of  which  either 
of  these  metals  is  a component  material,  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  Provided , 
That  all  articles  manufactured,  in  whole,  of  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt,  or  bar  iron,  or  of  iron 
wire,  or  of  which  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt,  or  bar  iron,  or  iron  wire,  shall  constitute  the  great- 
est weight,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  specified,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  that 
is  charged  by  this  act  on  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt,  or  bar  iron,  or  on  iron  wire,  of  the  same 
number  respectively':  Provided,  also,  That  the  said  last  mentioned  rates  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  said  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

13th.  That  all  scrap  and  old  iron  shall  pay  a duty  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton;  that  nothing  shall  be  deemed  old  iron  that  has  not  been  in  actual  use,  and  fit  only  to 
be  manufactured;  and  all  pieces  of  iron,  except  old,  of  more  than  six  inches  in  length, 
or  of  sufficient  length  to  be  made  into  spikes  and  bolts,  shall  be  rated  as  bar,  bolt,  rod,  or 
hoop  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pay  duty'  accordingly;  all  manufactures  of  iron,  partly 
finished,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if  entirely  finished;  all  vessels  of  cast  iron, 
and  all  castings  of  iron,  with  handles,  rings,  hoops  or  other  addition  of  wrought  iron,  shall 
pay  the  same  rates  of  duty'  as  if  made  entirely  of  cast  iron. 

14th.  On  unmanufactured  hemp  forty'  dollars  per  ton;  sail  duck,  fifteen  percent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  on  cotton  bagging,  three  and  a half  cents  a square  y'ard,  without  regard  to  the 
weight  or  width  ol  the  article:  on  felt  or  hat  bodies  made,  or  in  part  of  wool,  eighteen 
cents  each. 

15th.  On  all  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a component  part,  coming  from 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  all  other  manufactures 
of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a component  part,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  except  sewing 
silk,  which  shall  be  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

16th.  On  brown  sugar  and  syrup  of  sugar  cane,  in  casks,  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound; 
and  on  white  clay'ed  sugar,  three  and  one-third  cents  per  pound. 

17th.  On  salt,  ten  cents  per  fifty'-six  pounds. 

18th.  On  old  and  scrap  lead  two  cents  per  pound. 

19th.  On  teas  of  all  kinds  imported  from  places  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in 
vessels,  other  than  these  of  the  United  States,  ten  cents  per  pound. 

20th.  On  slates  of  all  kinds,  twentyr-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

21st.  On  window  glass,  not  above  8 by  10  inches  in  size,  three  dollars  per  hundred  square 
feet;  not  above  10  by  12  inches,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hundred  square  feet;  and 
if  above  10  by  12  inches,  four  dollars  per  hundred  square  feet:  Provided,  That  all  win- 
dow glass  imported  in  plates,  uncut,  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of  duty  here- 
by imposed.  On  all  apothecaries’  vials  and  bottles  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six  and  not  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  sixteen  ounces  each,  two  dollars  and  twenty'-five  cents  the  groce;  all 
perfumery  and  fancy  vials  and  bottles,  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  four  ounces  each,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  the  groce;  ar.d  those  exceeding  four  ounces,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen 
ounces  each,  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  the  groce;  on  all  wares  of  cut  glass  not  spe- 
cified, three  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  black  glass  bottles  not 
exceeding  one  quart,  two  dollars  per  groce;  on  black  glass  bottles  exceeding  one  quart,  two 
dollars  and  fi fty  cents  per  groce;  on  demijohns,  twenty-five  cents  each;  and  on  all  other  arti. 
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cles  of  glass,  not  specified,  two  cents  per  pound,  and  twenty  per  cent. ; on  paper  hangings, 
forty  per  cent.;  on  all  Leghorn  hats  or  bonnets,  and  all  hats  or  bonnets  of  straw,  chip,  or 
grass,  and  all  fiats,  braids,  or  plaits  for  making  hats  or  bonnets,  thirty  per  cent.;  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  whalebone,  the  product  of 
foreign  fishing,  raw  silk,  and  dressed  furs;  and  on  the  following  articles  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  boards,  planks,  walking  canes  and  sticks,  frames  or  sticks  for  umbrel- 
las and  parasols,  and  all  manufactures  of  wood  not  otherwise  specified,  copper  vessels  and 
all  manufactures  of  copper,  not  otherwise  specified;  all  manufactures  of  hemp  or  flax,  ex- 
cept yarn  and  cordage,  tarred  and  untarred,  ticklenburgs,  osnaburghs  and  burlaps,  not  other- 
wise specified;  fans,  artificial  flowers,  ornamental  feathers,  ornaments  for  head  dresses,  caps 
for  women,  and  millinery  of  all  kinds,  comfits  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  preserved  in 
sugar  or  brandy;  umbrellas  and  parasols,  of  whatever  materials  made;  parchment  and  vel- 
lum, wafers,  and  black  lead  pencils,  and  brushes  of  all  kinds.  And  on  the  following  arti- 
cles thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  viz:  cabinet  wares,  hats  and  caps  of  fur,  leather  or  wool; 
leather;  whips,  bridles,  saddles,  and  on  all  manufactures  of  leather,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied; carriages  and  parts  of  carriages,  and  blank  books;  on  boots  and  bootees,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  pair;  shoes  of  leather;  other  shoes  and  slippers  of  prunella,  stuff,  or  nan- 
keen; also,  porcelain,  china,  stone  and  earthen  ware;  musical  instruments,  and  manufactures 
of  marble,  shall  pay  the  present  rates  of  duties. 

22d.  On  olive  oil,  in  casks,  twenty  cents  a gallon. 

23d.  On  the  wines  of  France,  viz:  red  wines,  in  casks,  six  cents  a gallon;  white  wines,  in 
casks,  ten  cents  a gallon;  and  French  wines  of  all  sorts,  in  bottles,  twenty-two  cents  a gallon; 
until  the  third  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four;  and  from  and  after  that  day 
one-half  of  those  rates  respectively ; and  on  all  wines  other  than  those  of  France,  one-half  of 
their  present  rates  of  duty,  respectively,  from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid:  Provided, 
That  no  higher  duty  shall  be  charged  under  this  act,  or  any  existing  law  on  the  red  wines 
of  Austria  than  are  now,  or  may  be,  by  this  act  levied  upon  red  wines  of  Spain  when  the 
said  wines  are  imported  in  casks. 

24th.  On  the  following  articles, an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  percent.,  viz:  barley,  grass  or 
straw  baskets,  composition  wax  or  amber  beads,  and  all  other  beads  not  otherwise  enumerat- 
ed; lamp  black;  indigo,  bleached  and  unbleached  linens;  shell  or  paper  boxes,  hair  bracelets, 
hair  not  made  up  for  head  dresses,  bricks,  paving  tiles,  brooms  of  hair  or  palm  leaf,  Cash- 
mere  of  Thibet,  dow  n of  all  kinds,  feathers  for  beds.  . 

25th.  All  articles  not  herein  specified,  either  as  free  or  as  liable  to  a different  duty, and 
which,  by  the  existing  laws,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  higher  than  15  per  cent.,  to  pay  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  from  and  after  the  said  3d  day  of  March,  1833. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  addition  to  the  articles  exempted  from  duty 
by  the  existing  laws,  the  following  articles,  imported  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1833,  shall  be  exempted  from  duty,  that  is  to  say:  teas  of  all  kinds  imported  from  China  or 
other  places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  coffee,  cocoa, 
almonds,  currants,  prunes,  figs,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes,  all  other  raisins,  black  pepper,  gin- 
ger, mace  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cassia,  cloves,  pimento,  camphor,  crude  saltpetre,  flax  unma- 
nufactured, quicksilver,  opium,  quills  unprepared,  tin  in  plates  and  sheets,  unmanufactured 
marble, argol, gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal,  epaulettes  of  gold  and  silver,  lac  dye,  madder,  mad- 
der root,  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dyeing,  saffron,  turmeric,  woad  or  pastel,  aloes,  amber- 
gris, Burgundy  pitch,  bark  Peruvian,  cochineal,  capers,  camomile  flowers,  coriander  seed, 
cantharides,  castanos,  catsup,  chalk,  coculus  indicus,  coral,  dates,  filberts,  filtering  stones, 
frankincense,  grapes,  gamboge,  hemlock,  henbane,  horn  plates  for  lanthorns,  ox  horns,  other 
horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  ipecacuanha,  ivory  unmanufactured,  juniper  berries,  musk, 
nuts  of  all  kinds,  olives,  oil  of  juniper,  paintings  and  drawings,  rattans  unmanufactured, 
reeds  unmanufactured,  rhubarb,  rotten  stone,  tamarinds,  tortise  shell,  tin  foil,  shellac,  spon- 
ges, sago,  lemons,  limes,  pine  apples,  cocoa  nuts  and  shells,  iris  or  orris  root,  arrow  root, 
hole  ammoniac,  Colombo  root,  annotto,  anise-seed,  oil  of  anise-seed,  oil  of  cloves,  cummin 
seed,  sarsaparilla,  balsam  tolu,  asafoetida,  ava  root,  aleornoque,  canella  alba,  cascarilla, 
haerlem  oil,  hartshorn,  manna,  senna,  tapioca,  vanilla  beans,  oil  of  almonds,  nux  vomica, 
amber,  platina,  busts  of  marble,  metal  or  plaster,  casts  of  bronze  or  plaster,  strings  of  mu- 
sical instruments,  flints,  kelp,  Kermes,  pins,  needles,  mother  of  pearl,  hair  unmanufactur- 
ed; hair  pencils,  Brazil  paste,  tarter,  crude,  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  principally  in  dy- 
ing and  in  composing  dyes,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dying,  coming  under 
the  duty  of  twelve  and  a half  per  centum,  except  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash, 
chromate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  aquafortis,  and  tartaric  acids:  all  other  dying  drugs, 
and  materials  for  composing  dyes,  all  other  medicinal  drugs,  and  all  articles  not  enumerated 
in  this  act  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable  to  an  ad  valorem,  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  except  tarter  emetic  and  Rochelle  salts,  sulphate  of  quinine,  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  glauber  salts:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contain- 
ed shall  be  so  construed  as  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  allum,  copperas,  manganese,  muriatic 
or  sulphuric  acids,  refined  salt  petre,  blue  vitriol,  carbonate  of  soda,  red  lead,  white  lead 
or  litharge,  sugar  of  lead  or  combs. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March  aforesaid, 
so  much  of  any  act  of  congress  as  requires  the  addition  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
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cost  or  value  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  in  estimating  the  duty  thereon,  ol‘  as  im- 
poses any  duty  on  such  addition,  shall  be  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March  aforesaid, 
where  the  amount  of  duty  on  merchandise,  except  wool,  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a component  part,  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  on  account 
of  one  person  only,  or  of  several  persons  jointly  interested,  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars,  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  cash,  without  discount;  and  if  it  shall  exceed  that  sum, 
shall,  at  the  option  of  the  importer  or  importers,  be  paid  Or  secured  to  be  paid,  in  the  man- 
ner now  required  by  law,  one-half  in  three,  and  one-half  in  six  calendar  months;  and  that, 
from  and  after  the  said  third  day  of  March,  so  much  of  the  sixty-second  section  of  the  act 
entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,”  approved  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1799,  as  authorises  the  deposite  of  teas  under  the  bond  of  the  importer 
or  importers,  shall  he  repealed.  And  that  so  much  of  any  existing  law  as  requires  teas, 
when  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  from  places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  be  weighed,  marked  and  certified,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March  aforesaid, 
the  duties  on  all  wool,  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component  part,  shall 
be  paid  in  cash,  without  discount,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  importer,  he  placed  in  the  public 
stores,  under  bond,  at  his  risk,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  customary  storage  and  charges, 
and  to  the  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  while  so  stored:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  duty  on  the  articles  so  stored  shall  be  paid  one  half  in  three,  and  one  half  in 
six  months  from  die  date  of  importation : Provided,  also.  That  i f any  instalment  of  duties  be 
not  paid  when  the  same  shall  have  become  due,  so  much  of  the  said  merchandise  as  may  he 
necessary  to  discharge  such  instalment  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction,  and  retaining  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of  such  instalment  of  the  duties  together  with  the  expenses 
of  safe  keeping  and  sale  of  such  goods,  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall  be  returned  by  the  collec- 
tor to  the  importer  or  owner,  or  to  his  agent  or  lawful  representative:  And  provided,  also. 
That  the  importer,  owner,  or  consignee  of  such  goods,  may,  at  any  time  after  the  deposite 
shall  have  been  made,  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  on  paying  the  duties  on 
what  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  customary  storage  and  charges,  and  of  interest. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  which  now  is,  or 
hereafter  may  be  imposed  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated  by,  or  be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the 
value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  other  quantity  or  parcel  thereof;  and  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  dis- 
trict the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  value  thereof,  at  the  time 
purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States, 
to  he  appraised,  estimated  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quan- 
tities, and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require:  and  it  shall,  in  every 
such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  of  every 
other  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  or  means  in  his  or 
their  power,  to  ascertain,  estimate  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  value,  any  invoice  or 
affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise, 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  whence  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  value 
of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require;  and  all  such  goods,  wares  and  merchandises, 
being  manufactures  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a component  part,  which  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in  every  such  appraisal,  he 
taken,  deemed  and  estimated  by  the  said  appraisers,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person 
who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  whence 
the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  actual  value  as  if  the  same  had 
been  entirely  finished:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is  or  shall  be  by  law  regulated  by,  or  be 
directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  any  other  quantity 
or  parcel  thereof,  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a country  other  than 
that  in  which  the  same  were  manufactured  or  produced,  the  appraisers  shall  value  the  same 
at  the  current  value  thereof  at  the  time  of  purchase,  before  such  last  exportation  to  the  U. 
States,  in  the  country  where  the  same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or  produced. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers  to  call  before 
them,  and  examine  upon  oath,  any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person,  touching 
any  matter  or  thing  which  they  may  deem  material,  in  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  any 
merchandise  imported,  and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath,  to  the  collector,  or  to  any 
permanent  appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounts  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the 
same;  for  which  purpose  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  administer  oaths.  And  if  any  person 
so  called,  shall  fail  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer  or  to  produce  such  papers  when  so 
required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States,  fifty  dollars;  and  if  such  person  be 
the  owner,  importer  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  which  the  said  appraisers  may  make  of 
the  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  any  act  of  congress  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  any  person  who  shall  swear  falsely  on  such  examination,  shall 
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be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  if  he  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchant 
dise  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  U.  States,  as  the  president  of 
the  United  States  shall  think  proper,  to  secure  a just,  faithful  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and 
proper  entries  of  such  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quanti- 
ties, as  the  case  may'  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of  every'  of  them;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  to  the  then  next  session  of  congress. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  addition  often  per  centum  shall  be  made  to 
the  several  rates  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, on  the  importation  of  which,  in  American  or  foreign  vessels,  a specific  discrimination 
has  not  already'  been  made,  which,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  aforesaid,  shall 
be  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  this  additional 
duty'  shall  not  apply'  to  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  after  said 
day  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  by  an  act  or  acts  of 
congress,  to  be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties 
as  shall  then  be  paid  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  allowed  a drawback  of  the  duties 
by  this  act  imposed,  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  which  shafl  be  imported  from  and 
after  the  said  third  day  of  March,  upon  the  exportation  thereof,  within  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  existing  laws  at  the  time:  Provided,  No  drawback  shall  be  allow- 
ed on  a less  quantity  of  cordage  than  five  tons. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  existing  laws  at  the  time  shall  extend  to, 
and  be  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  U.  States  from  and  after  the  said  third  day  of 
March;  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution  and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  drawbacks  by  this  act  authorised,  as  fully  and  effectually 
as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision,  clause,  matter  and  thing, 
in  the  then  existing  laws  contained  had  been  inserted  in,  and  re-enacted  by  this  act.  And 
that  so  much  of  any  act  which  is  contrary  to  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  goods  composed  wholly,  or  in  part, 
of  wool  or  cotton,  of  similar  kind,  but  different  quality,  are  found  in  the  same  packages 
charged  at  an  average  price,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of  the 
best  article  contained  in  such  package,  and  so  charged  as  the  average  value  of  the  whole;  and 
that  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  impost  duties,” 
approved  the  28th  May,  1830,  as  requires  the  appraisers  to  adopt  the  value  of  the  best  arti- 
cle contained  in  a package  as  the  average  value  of  the  whole,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
repealed. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever,  upon  the  opening  and  examina- 
tion of  any  package  or  packages  of  imported  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part,  of  wool 
or  cotton,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  for  the  more  effectual  col- 
lection of  the  impost  duties,  approved  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  said  goods  shall 
be  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  entry  thereof  at  the  custom  house;  and,  if  any  package 
shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article  not  entered,  such  article  shall  be  forfeited;  or,  if  the 
package  be  made  up  with  intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue,  the  package  shall  be 
forfeited;  and  so  much  of  the  said  section  as  prescribes  a forfeiture  of  goods  found  not  to 
correspond  with  the  invoice  thereof,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  said  3d  day  of  March, 
1833,  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  estimated  in 
the  manner  following:  To  the  actual  cost,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  actually  purchased, 
or  the  actual  value,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  at 
the  time  and  place  when  and  where  purchased  or  otherwise  procured;  or  to  the  appraised 
value,  if  appraised,  shall  be  added  all  charges,  except  insurance. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  from  and  after  the  said  3d  day  of  March, 
1833,  in  calculating  the  rates  of  duties,  the  pound  sterling  shall  be  considered  and  taken  as 
of  the  value  of  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

Sec.  1".  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  syrup  imported  in  casks,  and  all  syrup  for  making 
sugar,  shall  be  rated  by  weight,  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  the  sugar  of  which  it  is  composed 
would  pay  in  its  natural  state;  and  that  loaf  or  lump  sugar,  when  imported  in  a pulverised, 
liquid  or  other  form,  shall  pay  the  same  duty  as  imposed  by  law  on  loaf  or  lump  sugar;  and 
all  fossil  and  crude  mineral  salt  shall  pay  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  articles  enumerated  in  this  bill,  whe- 
ther imported  before  or  after  the  passage  thereof,  may  be  put  into  the  custom-house  stores, 
under  the  bond  of  the  importer  or  owner;  and  such  of  said  articles  as  shall  remain  under 
the  control  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs  on  the  third  day  of  March,  eightecen  hun- 
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dred  and  thirty-three,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty  than  if  the  same  were  imported,  re- 
spectively, after  that  day.  And  if  the  duties  or  any  part  thereof  on  the  articles  deposited  as 
aioresaid  shall  have  been  paid  previous  to  the  said  third  day  of  March,  the  amount  so  paid 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  person  importing  and  depositing  the  said  articles.  Provided,  That 
this  section  shall  apply  to  merchandise  in  original  packages  which  may  have  been  entered 
and  taken  into  the  possession  of  the  importer  or  owner;  upon  condition  that  the  said  mer- 
chandise be  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and  that  the  same 
shall  remain  under  his  control  on  the  third  day  of  March  next:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  authorised  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  this  section  into  effect. 


A.  STEVENSON, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

I.ITT’N  W.  TAZEWELL, 
president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  July  14,  1832. 


ANDREW  JACKSON. 


Permanent  Committee  would  long  ago  have  issued  the  preceding  reports,  &c. 
In  the  present  form,  had  they  not  expected  certain  additional  papers  of  value,  and  revised 
copies  of  one  or  two  reports,  which,  in  their  opinion,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed 
on  them,  they  could  not  regard  as  coming  up  to  the  views  of  the  convention.  But  these 
papers  have  not  been  received,  and  there  is  no  reason,  now,  to  hope  that  they  will  be;  hence 
the  little  volume  is  closed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  of  some  of  the  reports,  very  large  editions  were  printed, 
and  distributed,  “far  and  wide,”  among  the  people;  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  thought  they  would  be  most  useful;  and  that  the  members  of 
congress,  and  other  persons  in  office,  were  liberally  supplied  with  files  of  the  reports  as  they 
were  severally  issued  from  the  press. 

For  the  committee. 

II.  NILES,  chairman. 

Baltimore,  September  1,  1832. 


